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Art. I.—Second Report from His Majesty’s Commissioners on Criminal 
Law. Dated 9th June, 1836. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 20th June, 1836. 


In the Speech read by the King’s Commissioners on the opening of 
the present Session of Parliament, the following paragraph occurs :— 
“‘ We have it also in charge to recommend for your serious delibe- 
ration those provisions that will be submitted to you for the improve- 
ment of the Law, and of the Administration of Justice, assuring 
you that His Majesty’s anxiety for the accomplishment of these 
objects remains undiminished.”” It must have been with much 
satisfaction, that every friend of practical reform has read the above 
announcement ; and yet it is not unmingled with solicitude and 
doubt, regarding what may be the results of this strong, and, there 
is no question, this hearty recommendation from the throne, that we 
have reflected on the subject. Our fears are principally excited 
concerning the criminal branch of the law, to which we are now 
exclusively about to call the notice of our readers; and upon certain 
grounds to be specified these fears particularly rest. In the first 
place, there is reason to suspect that neither the apis | of our 
legislators, nor the community at large, have yet fully and practi- 
cally apprehended that high and pure conclusion of Christian phi- 
losophy, which establishes and maintains, that in every instance of 
punishment for the infraction of the laws, the idea of revenge, or of 
inflicting injury and pain in way of retaliation, ought never to enter, 
but only that of the prevention of similar offences for the future. In 
enlightened England, the people have not yet generally seen it 
proper to declare that capital punishment should be abolished on 
this ground, that something more severe must be found, since that 
of death is useless. In the second place, we see that Sir Robert 
Peel, at the Glasgow banquet, is reported, when referring to certain 
reforms which have been carried forward within the last nine or ten 
years, to have said—‘ The whole of our criminal law has been 
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revised and consolidated. ‘The severity of our criminal code has 
been mitigated.” Now, while we frankly admit that the latter 
statement is correct, and that the right honourable gentleman has 
been to a considerable extent, the advocate and instrument of these 
mitigations, we deny the former assertion; feeling, at the same 
time, that, if such an influential member of the senate retain these 
sentiments, it is not probable that the revision and consolidation, 
which we regard as rational and necessary, can be speedily carried 
into effect. But, in the third place, the Report, the title of which 
stands at the head of this paper, and which has been published by 
order of the House of Commons, as drawn up by a Commission 
which was appointed by the Whig Government in 1833, by no 
means, whether it be as regards the extent of reform, a clear expo- 
sition of the principles of our system, or a plain arrangement 
of facts and recommendations satisfies the mind; and if such a 
Report is to form the basis of reform, the public, we fear, will 
continue to have to lament for years to come, the inefficiency of our 
criminal code. ‘There is sufficient in this voluminous document, 
however, to entitle it to public consideration. It contains some 
arresting facts, as well as unanswerable reasonings and admirable 
suggestions ; all which must serve to bring the mind of the country 
nearer to a right perception of the principles and the details that 
should distinguish the system of laws alluded to. 

Before directing the attention of our readers to some of the most 
important parts of the Report, and offering such objections as its 
errors or defects may seem to call for, there are a few things which 
every one will do well to consider. Many of the improvements 
in our criminal code, which have of late years been carried, have 
amounted to nothing better or more than the consolidation and 
arrangement of certain statutes ; thus simplifying them and render- 
ing the hindrances to conviction less formidable, as well as more 
clearly defining what amounted to crime in the eye of the law. 
There was not in many of these amendments any mitigation of 
severity. Indeed new capital crimes were announced and decreed ; 
but how often have juries found their oaths and their feelings 
at war, in consequence of some of these intended improvements ? 
Yet there has, especially in reference to one class of offences, been 
a strong and most salutary change introduced. Need we more 
pointedly allude to cases of forgery? Or need we inform our 
readers as to the fact of the beneficial results of these changes 
being far greater than their fondest advocates anticipated? The 
severity of the former punishment of forgery, ail now discover, 
defeated itself. 

And yet, even as it is, with all the known and admired repug- 
nance which his Majesty entertains to the shedding of the blood of 
criminals, such punishments are more numerous in England than 
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in any other country of Europe. We shall afterwards see whether 
the recommendations in the present Report are likely to abridge 
this ghastly multitude. One other remark forces itself upon our 
attention at this moment, which regards the crime of murder. 
Here, perhaps, few would approve of any alteration ; especially, until 
the effects of mitigated punishment should be fully ascertained in 
other enormous violations of human feelings, and “Fla inalienable 
interests which seein more directly to be identified both with earth 
and heaven, mortality and immortality. But, while we cannot but 
deeply lament the fact, we also cannot but reflect upon it, that of 
late, when many crimes, which were wont to be punished capitally 
meet with more lenient treatment, and have not increased, that of 
murder has been perpetrated with a bold and a reckless hand, 
maintaining an ascendancy, not merely in heinous aggravation, but 
in frequency of perpetration. 

On proceeding to consider the leading features of the Report 
before us, it is proper to quote its particular and definite objects, 
as given by the Commissioners themselves. They say— 


“In our last Report on the Criminal Law, we requested your Majesty’s 
attention more particularly to the present state of the unwritten part of 
it; conceiving that one of the most important objects of a digest, is the 
reduction of the unwritten Criminal Law to a more accessible and intel- 
ligible shape, and the rendering it capable of more certain and efficient 
application. It appeared to us to be essential tu the attainment of this 
great object, that the necessity for such a work, and the dfficulties attend- 
ing its execution, should be well understood; and that the principles on 
which it is to be performed should, in the first place, be well considered 
and determined. 

“In order to afford a practical illustration of our general remarks, we 
proceeded to make a digest of the rules of the unwritten Criminal Law, 
so far as they relate to defining the crime of theft. The digest which we 
presented to your Majesty upon this subject, was not made with a view 
of recommending that it should be passed into a law, but for the purpose 
of showing, that the very principles of the unwritten law of crimes were 
frequently unsound and discordant—its distinction subtle and refined— 
and its rules complex and indistinct in their application. We considered 
that such a digest would, in conjunction with the general remarks offered 
in our First Report, satisfy your Majesty that some amendments of the 
nature we proposed, in the principles of the unwritten law of crimes, were 
expedient prior to the law being reduced into a statute, and obtaining the 
sanction of the legislature. 

‘‘ Having thus observed upon and illustrated the present state of the 
unwritten law of crimes, we now propose to examine such of the more 
important branches of the Criminal Law, written and unwritten, as ap- 
pear to be susceptiple of material improvement. And that our sug- 
gestions may be the more systematic and intelligible, we proceed to state 
the order in which we shall sumit to your Majesty, the various subjects 
on which we intend to report :— 

x 2 
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“J, The Classification of Crimes. 
“II. The Definition. 

“1, Of Crimes. 

“2. Of Punishments. 

“TI. The Jurisdiction of Courts. 

“TV. The Process of accusation, inquiry, judgment, and execution. 

“We beg, however, to state that our labours have not been confined 
to the offering of these suggestions for the improvement of the Criminal 
Taw. We have also proceeded with the consolidation of its various 
branches,—though what we have done, in this last respect, is obviously 
not of a nature to be presented to your Majesty until the system of which 
it will form a part, shall be completed. 

‘* Having been desired by one of your Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State to present, at an early period, the result of our inquiries respect- 
ing the defence of prisoners by counsel, and the infliction of Capital 
Punishments, we have completed, in the first instance, and now submit 
separately to your Majesty, so much of our Report as relates specially to 
those two objects.” 


With regard to the former of these objects, among many other 
conclusions to which the Commissioners come, are the following :— 

“It appears to us that, as a general position, the right of a party ac-. 
cused to be heard previously to condemnation is founded on principles of 
reason, humanity, and justice, recognized by the Law of England. 

“ That it is essential to this right that it should, at the option of the 
accused, be exercised through the agency of counsel. 

_* That no reasonable distinction, as to the exercise of the right, can be 

made between felonies and other classes of crimes. 

* That the prisoner’s counsel should, in all cases, be entitled to the 
concluding address, and that the same practice, in this respect, should be 
extended to trials for misdemeanors.” 


It is unnecessary, however, to cite more from the Report 
concerning the defence of prisoners. Our readers will remember, 
that an act was passed in the month of August last, adopting the 
leading recommendations of the Commissioners, with the exception 
of giving the prisoner’s counsel the last word ; this suggested pro- 
vision having been struck out by the Lords. Still there is reason 
to expect that the point will ere long be reconsidered. Part of Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s opinion on it is in these words—* There 
is a great advantage in civil cases, in the plaintiff’s having the first 
word and the last word; the advantage of the last word must 
be given to some one, and in civil cases I think it is quite fair that 
the last word should be given to the plaintiff, if the defendant calls 
witnesses ; but in criminal cases, I think that if there be any advan- 
tage, it ought rather to be given to the defendant.” <A great deal 
has been said and feared about the waste of time that will be con- 
sequent on such a practice as Sir I’. Pollock recommends. We have 
never been able to discover why this should be the case, when once 
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it has been fairly established. It appears to us that it would have 
the most direct effect in leading to a curtailment of cross-exami- 
nations. Besides, in those countries, such as Scotland, where the 
law and practice has for centuries been in accordance with the 
form recommended, no such evil as is anticipated by many in 
England, has ever been complained of. But it is to other divisions 
and portions of the Report that we are mainly desirous of calling 
attention; since the experiment which the prisoner’s Counsel 
Bill has introduced, it is to be hoped will throw additional light 
upon the principles which should regulate the whole subject, as to 
forms of procedure in criminal trials. We go forward, therefore, 
to that division of the Report which treats of Punishments, and 
particularly that of Death. 

It may be anticipated from our opening observations, that in 
our judgment, capital punishment, if it must be retained, ought to 
be confined to the very highest class of crimes—those committed 
against a fellow creature—perhaps, murder alone. The Commis- 
sioners offer a number of valuable recommendations and opinions 
on this subject ; and yet are in other suggestions strangely incon- 
sistent with themselves. 

We cannot too highly admire the reasoning in the Report, 
regarding the evils that arise from crimes of very different degrees 
of magnitude and turpitude, being visited with precisely the same 
punishment ; although, as we shall afterwards venture to affirm, the 
reasoning and recommendations thereon founded, do not go to the 
uprooting of the absurdities complained of. Still it is with pleasure 
that we thus quote— 

‘ The scarcity of distinctions defining the gradations of guilt, and an- 
nexing commensurate penalties, constitutes a remarkable characteristic 
of the Criminal Law of this country. Crimes bearing little moral resem- 
blance to each other are, by sweeping definitions, frequently classed toge- 
ther without discrimination as to penal punishments, 

‘The constant, or even the ordinary, enforcement of penal laws of so 
indiscriminating a character, would be impracticable,” 


After following out this train of reasoning to some extent, 
examples are given. 


‘In illustration of these remarks, we may refer to the offence of bur- 
glary, which is by law, in all cases, a capital crime. To the completion 
of the offence, there are no other essentials than the breaking of a dwell- 
ing-house, in the night time, with intent to steal, or commit some other 
felony. Within this definition, extended as it has been by construction, 
are included offences the most distant in point of atrocity. A hungiy 
pauper, for example, who, after it is dark, breaks a pane of glass, and 
thrusts a hand through the broken window to seize a loaf of bread, is just 
as liable to suffer death, as one of a gang of ruffians who break into a 
dwelling-house to pillage the inhabitants, and who execute their purpose 
with circumstances of the utmost violence and cruelty. 
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* Bince, then, the Punishment of Death cannot invariably be exeeuted 
in all cases where it is annexed by the law to the crimes, the question 
arises, whether it is of use in those cases where it is so annexed, but not 
actually inflicted. 

“ Having carefully considered the opinions of many eminent persons, 
who have given great attention to Criminal Jurisprudence, the Reports 
of several Committees relating to the same subject, the Official Returns, 
and the answers to our own inquiries, we are induced to believe that the 
selection of a few culprits, who alone are to suffer death, out of a great 
number convicted for the same offence in point of law, does not diminish, 
but, on the contrary, tends to increase the number of the offenders.”’ 


But there are other unanswerable objections to annexing similar 
punishments to dissimilar crimes, morally considered, than any 
that have yet been glanced at. So long as the law continues in its 
present state, prosecutors, for instance, will most reluctantly prose- 
cute, witnesses will forfeit their recognizances, and juries will 
practise a “ pious fraud,” and violate their oaths, rather than be 
accessary to the shedding of blood, for comparatively trivial 
offences. It is unnecessary to quote from the Report the testimony 
of such authorities as Mr. Alderman Harmer, to confirm these 
most apparent and daily experienced facts But, besides, the want 
of a rational classification of crimes, according to their gradations 
of guilt, has the most manifest tendency to confound all moral 
distinctions in the minds of the ignorant, and even of the commu- 
nity at large. 

One thing, however, is manifest, and experience corroborates the 
dictum of reason on the point—whatever punishments are annexed 
to crimes, they ought to be definite. If death be the penalty, it 
ought uniformly to follow (subject to the exercise of the royal prero- 
gative) conviction of a capital offence. Such is also the unreserved 
opinion expressed and enforced in the Report before us. The great 
question then arises, what are the offences to which capital punish- 
ment ought to be confined? Here we again have pleasure in citing 
some of the opinions of the Commissioners. 


*‘ It is certain that severity of punishment, when carried too far, defeats 
its purpose, and tends to impunity. It is therefore inexpedient to annex 
capital punishment to an offence, if the actual infliction of it would offend 
the sense and feelings of the generality of society, and particularly of 
those members of it on whom, in the capacity of jurors, the administra- 
tion of the criminal law essentially depends. It is the presumed unwill- 
ingness of juries to convict capitally, where the offence is free from any 
peculiar aggravation, that commonly inspires the offender with the hope 
of impunity, and makes him congratulate himself on the capital nature of 
the charge. ‘The administration of a law not in accordance with the opi- 
nions of society, and shocking their moral or religious sentiments, cannot 
but be precarious; and without supposing that they break deliberately 
the sacred obligation of their oath, we may presume that slight grounds 
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will satisfy the conscience of jurors in acquitting a party accused of 
infringing it.” 

Is it not strange that after this, the Commissioners come to 
the conclusion, that no less than eight heads of crime be retained 
to which capital punishments shall not only be annexed, but in 
regard to which that punishment, unless prevented by the exercise 
of the royal prerogative, shall be invariably executed? Let us see 
what these crimes are, and how defined. 

“ 1st.—High Treason. 

** 2nd.—Murder. 

“ 3rd.—Attempts to murder, accompanied with actual injury to the 
person, to be paticularly defined. 

“ 4th.—Burning of buildings or ships, with danger to human life, and 
under circumstances to be particularly defined. 

‘ 5th.—Piracy, accompanied with actual injury to the person, or acts 
endangering human life, to be particularly defined. 

“ 6th.—Burglary, aggravated by cruelty or violence to an inmate, 
under circumstances to be particularly defined. 

“* 7th.—Robbery, aggravated by cruelty or violence, under circum- 
stances to be particularly defined. 

‘“* 8th.— Rape ; and violation of a female child under the age of ten 
years, with or without consent. 

A nameless offence of great enormity we, at present, exclude 

from consideration.” 

This enumeration, we think, will astonish every person who has a 
moment before read these words—‘“‘ It is therefore inexpedient to 
annex capital punishment to an offence, if the actual infliction of it 
would offend the sense and feelings of the generality of society.” 
To be sure, the Commissioners at the conclusion of the paragraph, 
in which these considerate and judicious words occur, add—‘ At 
the same time it is perfectly true that the public feeling on subjects 
of criminal jurisprudence is not always directed by the most 
enlightened views, and would of itself be no sufficient ground for 
determining the measure of punishment.” But this is just one of 
those vague negatives, and, in its’ spirit, contradictory sentences 
which are too plentiful in the Report. Do the Commissioners 
think, can our readers say, that such an eight or ninefold catalogue 
will not alarm and shock the general body of the well-informed 
members of the British community? Are these same parties 
whom we now interrogate, prepared to deny that the public as 
a body have made up their mind, if the punishment of death is 
ever to be inflicted, this is only to be for murder? But says the 
Record, the public feeling on such matters is not always to be 
followed. Why not? Is it not strange that the same document 
should blow hot and cold in the very same paragraph? ‘There 
might be reason for such a reservation, were the people to be called 
on to declare their judgment under the influence of feelings in regard 
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to any recent atrocity. But when sitting in the chair of a legis- 
lator, and looking prospectively, there is no danger-surely, there is 
nothing but safety and wisdom in meeting and embodying the 
public sympathy and voice in the form ofa law. Besides, the 
random caution pronounced, and now animadverted upon, there is 
no such distinction recognised in the Report as Christian feeling 
should have dictated, between the Fibre or evil of letting a crime 
escape with a slighter punishment than what it may have deserved, 
and the enormous mischief and injustice that are perpetrated when 
a comparatively innocent person becomes the victim of the severest 
and most unrelenting law. But we chiefly wish to call attention to 
the authoritative and true dictum, “ that severity of punishment, 
when carried too far, defeats its puspose.” Nay, in obedience to 
this enlightened view, several of those persons on whose testimony 
the Commissioners have much relied, have so strongly expressed 
their doubts as to the expediency of retaining rape upon the list of 
capital offences, that these same Commissioners are not quite sure 
that it should not belong to another category ; persuaded or pre- 
suming that public justice would be more often satisfied in 
consequence of this change in the law. In short, the Commis- 
sioners seem to us to have overlooked the only adequate principle 
which should regulate the whole system of criminal law, viz., not 
that which consists in what is called the satisfaction of public 
justice, or of apportioning such an amount and weight of punish- 
ment, as it is supposed, may be an equivalent for the offence 
committed, but that which is best calculated to prevent the perpe- 
tration of like offences in all time comin 

As to the punishments called secondary, while there is the most 
pressing necessity for an immediate revision and alteration of many 
of them, we do not intend to say much. ‘The Report is even brief 
on this branch, and although it offers several judicious general 
observations concerning it, it still leaves the subject open for a great 
deal more of research and reflection. The great defect here, and 
indeed throughout the spirit of the Commissioners’ reasonings and 
suggestions throughout, is the want of some sound and unerring 
principle for the regulation of all punishment. In endeavouring to 
balance and apportion penalties according to the gradations of 
moral guilt, although much may be done and wisely said, yet the 
substitution of another, for that guide which we hold to be pro- 
vided by the spirit of Christianity, for the prevention of crime 
already ‘aliaded to, seems to confuse and vitiate the voluminous 
document before us. This want and error become particularly 
manifest when the Commissioners treat of punishments that are 
short of death. Here they labour, and are greatly at a loss to 
discover some penalty, that should or can stand next—next, and 
approximating to Death! What can that be? In certain senses 
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death has no second ; while, according to other views, and accord- 
ing to another method of classifying crime and punishment, death 
is not the greatest punishment, and still less the best, either as 
respects the culprit or the community. 

The opinions we have now expressed merely point in a very 
general and distant manner to the defects of the present Report, and 
to what we think are the great principles which are alone entitled 
to constitute the foundation of a comprehensive criminal code for a 
civilized people ; among whom, however, there are innumerable 
grades in point of feeling, refinement, and knowledge. We 
conclude with some extracts from what is said on the subject of 
punishments, that are short of death, as set down before us ; not, 
however, for the purpose of fixing upon them any particular 
remarks, but to show the justice of the general criticism we have 
just now volunteered. 


‘“ After diminishing (diminishing!) the number of capital offences, the 
punishment of those from which the cafital punishment is removed, be- 
comes an important object of attention. This subject leads us to notice 
the existing law and practice as to the infliction of secondary punishments, 


having reference to specified gradations of crime, and upon an uniform 
system.” 


The want of proper discrimination in the allotment of secondary 
punishments is lamented, and then comes the outline of the plan 
which is to be proposed. 


“It appears to us that it would be desirable for the reasons already 
adverted to, that a scale of punishments should be established, by which 
the different gradations of crime should be more distinctly marked, and 
settled according to some uniform system.” 


The Commissioners look upon transportation as a very inadequate 
punishment to fill up the chasm between loss of life and loss of 
liberty for two years ; and think that the offences cognizable by the 
superior criminal courts, and by courts of quarter session, should 
be distinguished into four classes, thus— 


“ That the first should consist of such as were capital, in accordance 
with the principles already considered : 

‘‘ That the second should be punishable with imprisonment for a term 
of ten years or more, or transportation for life ; and should include bur- 
glaries, robberies, arson, &c. committed under such defined circumstances 
of aggravation as might render them worthy of the punishment second in 
degree : 

‘* That those of the third class should be punishable by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding ten years, nor less than two, or by transporta- 
tion not exceeding fourteen years, nor less than seven years; and should 
consist chiefly of ordinary burglaries and robberies, &c. : 

“ That those of the fourth class should be punishable by imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, transportation not exceeding seven years, or 
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fine; and should consist of simple thefts, and of offences not included in 
any of the three preceding classes : 


* That with regard to any of the abovementioned offences as should be 
made punishable by imprisonment, solitary confinement and hard labour 
might be added to the punishment, according to definite rules.” 


At the conclusion of the Report, a longer period between 
sentence and execution is recommended. 

We have now noticed some of the most important topics dis- 
cussed in this Report, which contains, no doubt, at least a large 
portion of those views and suggestions, upon which the measure 
that is soon to be submitted by government to the legislature, 
as already promised since the meeting of parliament, is to be based. 
How many more Reports the Commissioners have in store, that are 
likewise to be brought forward for the information of the public, and 
as lights to guide our lawmakers, we know not ; but if the theoretic 
disquisitions, the commentaries, and suggestions of these forth- 
coming tomes, be as verbose, tautological, and inconclusive as their 
predecessors are, or if they preserve a strict consistency, we do 
not anticipate that the great expense to which the commission has 
already put the country will ever be repaid by the fruits of its 
labours. In our preceding observations, we have glanced at some 
of our objections to the present Report ; and were our readers made 
acquainted with every paragraph in it, they would readily discover 
more imperfections and errors in principle and speculation than 
have been pointed out by us. In returning, however, to some of 
the portions above quoted, there may be found sufficient matter for 
an extended review, and for warranting the fear that the Criminal 
Law of England is not destined to be speedily put upon a footing 
so good or beneficial as that which society requires, or of which the 
community is susceptible. | 

Among other faults that may be reasonably expected in any law 
which is to be framed in accordance with the suggestions in this 
Report, we doubt not of complexity, confusion, ponderous enact- 
ments, and such subtleties as will open a wide door for miscon- 
ceptions in point of construction, and dextrous evasions being 
among the number, when merely regarding particular promises 
made by the Commissioners. ‘Take, for example, the phrase “ to 
be particularly defined,” or some equivalent terms, which often 
occur in this lengthy volume, and generally where the greatest 
niceties and difficulties will arise, end then reflect upon, not only 
how much the legislature will have to do, but the probability of its 
frequently doing wrong. The final consequences of the inaccuracy 
and subtlety which we refer to, will consist of far more convictions 
and far more acquittals upon trial than heretofore, because there 
will be a far greater number of crimes committed under such com- 
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plicated and badly defined laws than there is at present, arguing 
upon the same grounds that the Commissioners themselves have 
judiciously taken and forcibly illustrated. But it is by referring to 
the principles, rather than the details of the contemplated measures, 
that the strongest objections arise in our minds; and this brings us 
back to the consideration of a certain foundation, which we think 
is able and calculated to support the best, and indeed the only 
enlightened system of penal laws that can be instituted for a civi- 
lized, and especially a Christian community. Regarding the 
perfect principles, and the pure philosophy spoken of, we shall now 
endeavour to make ourselves more fully understood, than when 
previously asserting the excellence of such foundations. 

We maintain that the whole system of penal legislation should 
have for its basis and directory those pure and eternal elements of 
justice which Christian morality and Chiistian doctrines teach, 
instead of those cruel, vulgar, and absurd notions, which traditionary 
prejudices, and current fallacies engender. This, we maintain in 
consistency, not merely with an unimpeachable theory, but from 
watching the statistics of crime, and the character, as well as the 
operations of the laws, in this and other countries. 

The proper object of punishment is to enforce obedience to the 
laws. ‘The proper object of laws is to maintain social,order and 
personal security. The proper foundation and directory of laws is 
justice—justice of the same quality and character as that which the 
Supreme Being exerts in his government of the moral world. But 
what is the nature of Divine justice—what its elements? Bene- 
volence and wisdom, not revenge. Benevolence seeks to estab- 
lish the greatest amount of happiness, and wisdom directs the 
necessary means, by the appointment of proper sanctions ; 
whereas revenge is the natural expression of hatred on account 
of an injury received, and therefore instead of restraining, it 
multiplies and entails injuries and evils. Now, the Almighty 
cannot be vindictive, because he is far above the reach of injury. 
But do we not read of God’s vengeance. ‘ God is jealous, and the 
Lord revengeth ; the Lord revengeth and is furious: he will take 
vengeance on his adversaries, and he reserveth wrath for his 
enemies.” Let it be borne in mind, however, that the sacred 
writers could only make use of ideas which were within human 
experience, and which the human mind alone could understand. 
When alluding, therefore, to the Divine attributes, we naturally 
transfer to the Deity the transcript of our own moral feelings. 
Our first natural idea of justice is a feeling equivalent to revenge— 
we feel that returning injury for injury will be a satisfaction to us. 
The history of criminal law 1s illustrative of how strongly human 
nature cherishes this sentiment. Among barbarians, revenge has 
its amplest reign, its severity usually being proportioned to the 
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power of the injured. But when the consequences of this measure- 
less sort of punishment began to be weighed, a law was passed,which 
enacted that the revenge should not exceed the injury in severity. 
Lord Bacon says, “‘ Revenge is a species of wild justice, which the 
more man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out.” 
After the enactment of the lex talionis, or the law that restricted 
revenge to tooth for tooth, and eye for eye, and some other methods 
of mitigatory punishment, as well as setting bounds to the ever- 
increasing amount of injuries which naturally resulted even under 
the Jex talionis—such as the appointment of places of refuge for 
unintentional offences—philosophy stepped forward, guided by the 
spirit of true religion, and taught that the punishment of any 
criminal should never be greater than is necessary for the public 
weal, or, in other words, for maintaining and enforcing the observ- 
ance of wise laws. ‘Thus the principle of revenge has gradually 
given way, and the purpose of punishment been regarded by 
reflecting minds in a light much more akin to the character of 
Divine justice. Still among the best informed, the term justice is 
apt to contain the idea of retribution and satisfaction of just anger, 
so as at least to amount to legal revenge. Even when such persons 
reason as we have been doing in behalf of a far purer principle, it 
requires an effort of their philosophy to correct the latent natural 
approbation of retaliation ; while the ignorant and the wicked can 
see nothing so proper when suffering in their own interests and 
persons, but a return at least of equal severity against the offender, 
without ever reflecting for a moment whether this return and 
recompense will benefit society or lessen the number of injuries. 
But be assured the closer that private individuals and legislators 
imitate the attribute of justice in God, the more effectually will 
they repress and prevent crimes; and his justice, as before said, 
consists of the greatest possible amount of benevolence and wisdom. 
Human laws should assuredly be formed according to the Supreme 
model ; and the question now arises how are those laws to be 
framed, so as best to accommodate themselves to man’s peculiar 
nature and circumstances. ‘There are two points acknowledged 
and oft repeated in the present Report, the simple mention of which 
sets the mind upon the path, that if directly followed out, will, we 
venture to assert, lead to the wisest measure, whether lineal or 
collateral,—measures, simple, intelligible, and impressive. The first 
is this—the chief defect of human government is the difficulty of 
conviction, and the consequent hope of escaping punishment. The 
second,—it has always been found that extreme severity is less 
effective for the prevention of crimes or violations of the law than 
moderate punishment, with increased probabilities of conviction. 
We are not called on, neither are we in circumstances that would 
enable us to build a system of penal Jaws upon the foundation, and 
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under the guidance above indicated ; but we feel perfect confidence 
in such views and principles ; being also of opinion, that until the 

are strictly and singly acted upon, crime will not decrease, though 
sanguinary punishments must; because the complication of our 


laws, and the false position of their bases, will continue to shelter 
the hotbeds of all sorts of offences. 





Art. II.—Rambles in Egypt and Candia; with Details of the Military 
Power and Resources of those Countries, and Observations on the 
Government, Policy, and Commercial System of Mohammed Ak. 


By C. Rocurort Scorr, Captain, H. P. Royal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 
Colbourn. 


Lane’s account of the Modern Egyptians has been so latel 
reviewed by us, that our readers may suppose we might have found, 
among the multitude of books which are every month issuing from 
the press, a subject more novel and engaging than that which forms 
the principal part of Captain Scott’s work. It is perfectly true that 
Egypt has been from the earliest days of extant history, the field of 
research, and the theme of uninterrupted wonder. Antiquaries, sol- 
diers, merchants, scholars, and restless spirits of all sorts, have tra- 
versed and excavated the mud of the empire of the Pharaohs, till 
it may be presumed there is not a spot, in the valley or on the banks 
of the Nile, that has not been dug up, nor a feature in the manners 
of the people that has not been limned a hundred times, whether 
these have been studied as preserved by carved and painted stone, 
or human bodies mummied or alive. Nevertheless, we are bound 
to state that the volumes before us possess no small share of inte- 
resting merit. There is even a considerable degree of novelty both 
in the matter and the manner of them, owing net merely to the 
writer’s method and habits of observation, but to the nature of the 
points he discusses. 

The interest and the novelty which belong to these volumes do 
not, however, arise from any discoveries, or even any extraordinary 
display of thought in treating of that which is old, but consist of 
something that is not less valuable, though it be less imposing and 
not so generally admired—we mean, an independence of mind, a 
direct application of that mind to the plain aspect of things, and a 
freedom and manliness, not unmixed with humour, in giving expres- 
sion to its dictates, and in embodying its observations. ‘I'he con- 
sequence of this straight forward and active mode, is, that an unu- 
sual amount of information is communicated, and this too with 
uncommon liveliness and distinctness. There is much of the sol- 
dier in Captain Scott’s work, and many symptoms of varied 
knowledge and accomplishments—practical aswell as speculative. 
But, perhaps, we like him chiefly because of his strong common 
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sense, and the honesty with which he utters his sentiments. There 
also enters into our respect for him, the feeling that he is no feather- 
bed Captain, but one whose frame, constitution, and spirit are of an 
order that agree well with our notions of what a bold and romantic 
traveller should possess. Captain Scott would make a very suit- 
able companion to Major Skinner in a “ Journey Overland to India,” 
or in any adventurous tour. 


Our author not only pursued the route that is generally taken by — 


tourists in Egypt, but he diverged into less trodden paths. For 
example, he visited Rosetta and Damietta ; from Kheneh he crossed 
the Desert, for Kosseir on the Red Sea. He had practical objects 
in view, as well as the satisfaction of a rambler’s curiosity—the 
best line for steam-navigation to India being one of the questions 
which he particularly examined. 

Much of these volumes concerns the character, the career, and 
the ambitious purposes of Mohammed Ali ; and the use that may be 
made of him, as well as of the country he rules over, by England ; 
and whenever the Captain discusses such matters, he discovers many 
opinions which prove him to bea man of the world, and one who 
would not be extremely delicate as to the means, provided the con- 
templated end was to be attained, in any great national measure 
that tended to consolidate, to elevate, or to strengthen its greatness. 
The Pasha’s main policy, according to the Captain, is to maintain 
and augment his power by civilizing and stimulating the minds of 
the I'ellahs, or native Egyptians ; which, he says, can best be done 
by a military system, and keeping up a native army. Then, the 
manner in which England may make use of Mohammed and his son, 
is to constitute them into a barrier between India and Russia. He 
sees great danger threatening our Eastern possessions, if the Nor- 
thern Autocrat should ever become the “ protector” of Persia ; while 
he argues that a friendly alliance with a power possessing Egypt, 
Syria, and extending to the Euphrates, would be attended with many 
results most beneficial to Great Britain, and afford ample security 
to the richest of our colonies. ‘To obtain this great friendly power, 
the author recommends that we immediately acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Mohammed, and of his dynasty. 

Concerning the genius and the schemes of the Pasha, our gallant 
author speaks plainly. He praises, blames, and excuses, just as he 
sees cause. But where he blames, on account of the uselessness or 
the folly that characterizes many of Mohammed’s plans and measures 
the censure is generally levelled against the counsellors around him, 
who, being for the most part mere European adventurers, are con- 
stantly looking to their own selfish interests. There are, however, 
many remarkable instances of civilization, and advancement in the 
useful arts, in which the genius and judgment of the Pasha are emi- 
nently displayed. If we select some of his manufacturing establish- 
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ments, he will be seen to great advantage. Take that for the supply 
of the necessary means of national defence, and of arms, and there 
will not only appear to be great proficiency in many of the arts, but 
a strict observance of that wise rule, which requires that in regard 
to such articles no nation should depend upon another. Here we 


may appropriately quote some particulars concerning the dock-yards 
at Alexandria. 


“ Of the modern sights of Alexandria, the Naval Arsenal is the most 
worthy of notice, not alone on account of the magnificent scale of the 
establishment, but from the degree of perfection to which, in the short 
time it has been in existence, its different departments have been brought. 
Some long ranges of handsome stone buildings, standing at a convenient 
distance from the docks, contain the storehouses and workshops of the 
various departments. On the ground-floor are those of the blacksmiths, 
carpenters, shipwrights, coopers, pump and block-makers, &c. and also 
the store-rooms for heavy articles, such as iron and timber. Above, are 
warehouses for lighter stores—canvas, bunting, clothing, mathematical 
and nautical instruments, and other articles of equipment ; as also work- 
shops for sail-makers, tailors, &c. school-rooms, offices, and printing- 
presses. A rope-walk occupies the entire length of one of these buildings, 
and is a thousand feet long. 

‘The stores contain every thing necessary for aship’s equipment, even 
including furniture for the officers’ cabins, which are fitted up, to the most 
trivial articles, at the expense of the Viceroy. I was not a little surprised 
to find that his Highness’s munificence extended even to the supply of 
clothes and Aatr-brushes for the officers’ cabins. Most of the small arti- 
cles that are of foreign manufacture are procured from France; and their 
supply has very much the appearance of a j0b—notoriously that of hair- 
brushes for a people who keep their heads close shaved; but the cotton 
sail-cloth, and stuffs for the sailors’ clothing, the bunting, serges, &c. are 
of Egyptian manufacture. Very few things are English, and of these 
bar-iron was the only article that figured conspicuously. 

“In the storehouses, I noticed some brass swivel guns, of about a pound 
calibre: a few were English, but the greater part were of native work- 
manship. They were all fitted with percussion locks. 

“ The number of men employed in the Arsenal amounts to three thou- 
sand. I was rather startled on receiving this information ; but, on count- 
ing upwards of fifty men at work in the pump-room, and seventy tailors 
plying the needle in another apartment, I became convinced of its 
correctness, 

‘ The workmen, with very few exceptions, are natives of the country, 
and their work, considering the age at which they commenced learning 
their respective trades, and the short time they have been employed at 
them, is surprisingly good. ‘The foremen are mostly foreigners—French- 
men, Italians, and Maltese. The director of the establishment and nayal 
architect (Cerisy Bey) is a native of France. 

“The pay of a foreman is about two shillings and three pence per diem ; 
that of a workman varies according to the degree of proficiency which he 
has attained—from one penny farthing to seven pence. Such as are on 
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the lowest rate of pay receive, however, an allowance of foud in addition. 
These are scanty pittances, when compared with the wages of artificers 
in other countries, but by no means so in a land where meat is but seldom 
eaten, and in which all the articles considered by the natives as the neces- 
saries of life are to be obtained for a mere trifle.” 


A description of Egyptian arms may be added. 


“ The Egyptian muskets are longer in the barrel than those used in the 
British Army ; and their stocks being, at the same time, lighter, they can- 
not but have a tendency to drop at the muzzle, which must render their 
fire very ineffective. The bayonets, likewise, have hitherto been made 
somewhat longer than those used in our service, and were made to fix on 
in the French way; but our method of fixing them has latterly been 
adopted, and they have been reduced in length; the opinion beginning to 
prevail that English bayonets will be quite long enough for any purpose 
that the Egyptian troops are likely to require them. 

‘ The muskets for the Light Infantry are somewhat shorter and lighter 
than those with which the Line Regiments are armed. The lock-springs 
are, perhaps, the best part of the work. The wood used in making the 
stocks is coarse-grained and not sufficiently seasoned, the workmanship 
rude. Notwithstanding all these defects, a very respectable weapon 
would be produced but for the French model, which is decidedly bad. 

«The sabres for the cavalry are extremely bad; French models again 
occasioning the fault. They are both ill-shaped and badly poised, pos- 
sessing neither the cutting virtue of the scimitar, nor the straightness and 
solidity requisite for thrusting. ‘hat worse than useless weapon, the 
short sword for infantry, is that of all others upon which the greatest 
pains appear to be bestowed, whilst the lances are as bad as the weapon 
admits of being made. 

“ The wages of the different artificers vary, according to their abilities, 
from one to three piastres a day ; but in the small-arm manufactory they 
are paid by piece-work, and it is perfectly incredible for what a small 
sum the muskets are produced; the expense of making a stock (the 
wood being furnished) amounting only to seventy paras, or fourpence 
halfpenny.” 

Captain Scott does not think highly of the Egyptian Navy. The 
ships are too large for the seas and the enemies they have to 
encounter. They are too numerous also for the state, whether as 
respects its power or commerce, to which they belong. They are, 
besides, badly officered, while the costume of the sailors, in which 


wide trousers and oriental slippers figure, is anything but climbing 
gear. 


An account of the Military College affords a favourable view of 
the sagacity and vigilance of the Pasha. 


“ The village of Tourah is situated on the right bank of the Nile, about 
eight miles above Old Cairo. The College stands upon the margin of the 
river, and its various buildings are disposed so as to enclose a large open 
space, which serves the double purpose of a play-ground and place of 
instruction. A brig of war, fully equipped, is moored abreast of the 
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College, to afford the students practical means of learning naval exercises 
and gunnery. 

“ The students are three hundred and forty in number, and are divided 
into eight companies. By far the greater proportion are Arabs, the rest 
Turks and Candiote Greeks. During my visit, two of the Viceroy’s 
nephews were receiving their education at the College. They were treated 
—excepting that they got a somewhat better dinner—in every respect like 
the other lads. 

“ The age of admission is from eleven to fifteen; but Mohammed Ali 
has broken through the rule, in some instances, by sending young men of 
nineteen or twenty. Several have even come to school with an establish- 
ment of wives. 

“The students on first joining the College are merely required to be 
able to read and write Arabic: their course of studies afterwards comprises 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, military and landscape drawing, fortifi- 
cation, and foreign languages. In the last-named, they receive instruction 
according to the particular service for which they are destined; those 
intended for the navy being taught English, those for the army French, 
and such as have either taste or capacity for more tongues, learn Italian 
also. The Turkish language forms a part of the education of a//. 

“ I remarked that the Arab youths acquired the pronunciation of French 
with much greater facility than that of either English or Italian, which 
was explained to me as arising from its greater similarity to the Turkish. 
They are occupied ten hours a day at their various studies, and an hour 
and a half at out-door instruction, in artillery-practice or small arm and 
sword exercise; leaving them by far too small a proportion of the day for 
recreation; in fact, they all looked mentally fatigued. 

« The conduct of the lads appeared very correct and orderly, and great 
attention is evidently paid to the cleanliness of their habits. The prin- 
cipal want of the establishment is that of properly qualified professors, 
particularly of languages and drawing. English and Italian were taught 
by a young Spaniard; French by a German, who, after a vain attempt to 
persuade Mohammed Ali that High Dutch was the most useful of modern 
dialects, succeeded at length in convincing him that a wide Saxon mouth gives 
a peculiarly soft turn to the final ants and ments of the French language. 

“ The halls of study are small, but lofty and airy, and occupy the whole 
of one side of the square. Another division of the building contains the 
dormitories—eight large apartments, each capable of accommodating an 
entire company of students. They are scrupulously clean, and to each 
is attached a washing room. Every cadet has a separate bed made up 
on boards and iron trestles, and is furnished with a garde-robe for his 
clothes, &c. 

“ The refectory and kitchen occupy another side of the square, and do 
equal credit to the establishment. ‘The students are formed in messes of 
ten, and squat down round circular tables, the place of each being marked 
by a piece of bread and wooden spoon. ‘They are furnished with but two 
meals a day—for a crust of bread issued at daybreak, though literally a 
breakfast, can hardly be called a meal; the first at midday, the other at 
sunset. Each consists of soup, a stew of meat, vegetables, and maccaroni. 
The habit of eating out of the same dish, helping themselves generally 
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with their fingers, still obtains; rendering a plentiful supply of copper 
kettles and hot water necessary, to remove any obstinately adhesive parti- 


cles of paste or grease, which cannot be displaced from the fingers by the 
usual Arab process.” 


Confining our extracts to some things which immediately relate to 
the political, commercial, and social condition of Egypt, it is not un- 
important to know what are the wages and prices that prevail in the 
Delta. The author informs his readers that labour brings from 
twenty paras to a piastre (twopence three farthings) per day, the 
higher rate being usually given near the sea-coast, that is in the 
vicinity of the rice grounds where the work is harder and the price 
of provisions greater. Some idea, he says, may be formed of the 
people’s means of keeping life and soul together on such slender pit- 
tances, from the sums which he and his companions paid, even in 
the character of English travellers. Fowls cost one and a half 
piastre each,—ducks, one three fourths,—four large French rolls, 
one,—twenty-four eggs, one, and about six pounds English of dates, 
only one piastre also. 


‘Lhe best society at Alexandria must present a motley and gro- 
tesque appearance. 


“* The society of Alexandria consists almost exclusively of the Consular 
circle. It contains, of course, many agreeable and well-informed persons ; 
and travellers, provided with letters of introduction, easily obtain the 
entrée; but the mercantile class, which, at the present day is, with few 
exceptions, composed of a very second-rate order of the profession, is by 
no means noted for hospitality. 

* Amongst the public amusements of the place may be reckoned frequent 
amateur concerts; a theatre, where French plays are performed; and 
subscription balls, to which all persons appear to be admitted, without 
distinction of caste, religion, or politics, the maze of the waltz mixing 
most heterodoxically together Papists, Protestants, Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans; and it is by no means unusual to see even a 
Bim Bashee of Mohammed Ali’s navy ga/lopading (maugre the impediments 
of capacious nether garments and slippers) with the bright-eyed daughter 
of her Most Catholic Majesty’s Consul. 

** At one of these réuntons at which I ‘assisted,’ such was the 
variety of character and costume, that it was with difficulty I could per- 
suade myself I was not at a real fancy dress ball. Indeed, the delusion 
was rendered perfect by the truly ludicrous attempts of the Franks to make 
themselves at home in the Turkish costume, and of the Greeks to appear 
at their ease in that of the Franks. Some of the chaperons had all the 
appearance, in complexion as well as dress, of having been just released 
from a mummy state, and arrived from the catacombs in their ancient 
Egyptian costume. ‘There were, however, many very pretty girls in the 
room, though, with but one or two exceptions, all were badly dressed, 
and I should say that a Parisian mditre-de-danse (I believe, by the way, 
called professeurs now) and a couturtére would find to their advantage 
to undertake a voyage to Alexandria. 

“A gaming table was the centre of attraction for many of the male kind, 
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amongst whom, judging from agitated countenances and nervous wrists, I 
concluded there was some high play.” 

Candia, or Crete, is when compared with Egypt as a field for 
travellers and ramblers, almost untrodden ground in latter times. 
Yet its localities are not less dear to classic fame, while the valour 
of its inhabitants is not unrecorded in modern story. The Laby- 
rinth—Mount Ida—and the Venetian resistance to Turkish power, 
will readily occur to the reader’s mind, the moment that the island 
isnamed. It is described as abounding in grand, as well as pictur- 
esque, and beautiful scenery. But its political importance at the 
present moment is not of a high order. The island lost of its 
250,000 inhabitants during the late Turkish and Greek war, 
150,000. At the close of that struggle for independence, it was 
given to Mohammed, lest it should become a bone of contention 
between the hostile nations, especially as the inhabitants are prin- 
cipally Greeks and Turks. But as-the wily Pasha knows, that, if 
another great war break out, Candia may very soon be wrested 
from him, he allows it to be neglected ; and fertile though it be, to 
go so completely out of “ repair,” that it does not at present support 
itself. In these circumstances our unceremonious author would have 
England to get hold of the island. He does not think that Moham- 
med would be very loath to part with it, because to him it is a 
“worse than useless possession.” But if,” adds the Captain, 
‘contrary to his own interest, he should demur, the alternative is 
to take it :”” and then it would not only become a strong military 
station, and a check upon both Turkey and Russia, but a valuable 
acquisition on account of its natural fertility. Indeed the work con- 
cludes with these peremptory words—“ If our preponderance in the 
East be worth preserving, it can now only be upheld by occupying 
Candia and supporting Egypt.” All this is very easily said, and 
perhaps it might not be a very difficult thing for England to take 
vi et armis the island in question ; but how to be kept, and whether 
it be a possession of so much importance to English preponderance 
in the East, are other questions, which are not to be decided by the 
assertion or assumption of any man. It is not however our inten- 
tion to enter into any speculative arguments regarding the best 
means of preserving our interests and power in the regions referred 
to. Were we to attempt this, it is probable that we might fall upon 
some other political theory, and like our author, add to the score of 
methods recommended of late for curbing the insatiable ambition of 
Russia. We rather think that England's best policy will be to 
avoid the violent or artful seizure of islands and every step like a 
ready interference in behalf of foreign powers engaged in revolutions ; 
and that one element of her greatest strength consists in her surpas- 
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cially Eastern nations, find it as much their interest to cultivate 
our friendship and commerce, and it is ours to seek theirs in return. 

In our notice of these Rambles, we have purposely avoided the 
parts that deal in description or personal adventure ; although, had 
our search been for interesting passages in those departments, there 
could have been no difficulty in our endeavour to interest and amuse 
the reader. Confining ourselves, however, as before mentioned, to 
the political, commercial, and social characteristics of the countries 
described,—because on these subjects the author’s opinions and in- 
formation possess unusual importance—we shall leave Candia, after 
quoting his reports of the principal harbours of the island. There 
are but three that offer facilities for shipping,—viz. Candia, Canea, 
and Retimo; but how suitable for English ships of war to ride in, 
may appear from the following statements. 

Candia,— 


“The harbour is a mere basin, formed by two moles, which, bending 
towards each other, project about two hundred and fifty yards into the 
sea, and are defended, at their extreme points, by forts. That at the head 
of the western pier, encloses a light-house, which is highly necessary to 
enable vessels arriving at night, to discover the harbour; for, such is the 
velocity with which an easterly current sets along the shore, that if the 
entrance be missed by ever so little, great risk is incurred of shipwreck 
on the rocky coast beyond: or, if that misfortune be avoided, a consider- 
able delay must inevitably be experienced in working a vessel up against 
the stream. 

‘« The two castles that defend the harbour, do not appear to be in a state 
to stand even the concussion that would be occasioned by the fire of their 
own guns. The channel between them opens rather to the eastward, 
and is so very narrow, as barely to allow two small vessels to pass, but 
the harbour is thereby completely sheltered against every wind. It is, at 
the present day, choked up with sand, and the ruins of the old Venetian 
docks and arsenal, so that it serves only for vessels of one hundred tons 
burthen. Large vessels are obliged to anchor under the island of Standia, 
abreast of, and about three miles distant from the harbour, where they 
are sheltered from the north-east wind, which prevails on this coast dur- 
ing the greater part of the year.” 


Canea— 


‘The harbour is tolerably spacious; it is formed by a long narrow 
mole, built on the long prolongation of the north-east bastion of the town, 
and parallel to, and extending nearly the whole length of, the sea-wall. 
About midway on it, are the remains of an old castle, which terminates 
in a circular tower, also in ruins ; indeed, the whole work is in a wretched 
state, and is indebted for its present existence to a ledge of sunken rocks, 
that serves both for a foundation and breakwater. 

“ The entrance to the harbour is between the ruined tower and an ele- 
vated battery, the termination of the western fortifications of the town. 
The channel is deep but narrow, and quite open to the north; the anchor- 
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age is consequently exposed to a rolling sea, whenever the wind is from 
that quarter.” 


Retimo— 

« The trade of Retimo has fallen off greatly, from the neglected state 
of the port; for the mole forming the harbour has nearly disappeared, and 
sand and mud have accumulated to such a degree within it, that no ves- 
sels of more than thirty tons burden can now shelter there.” 


But there is the Bay of Suda, which promises well. Although 
when the mountainous nature of part of the adjacent country, and 
of the access to the interior are considered, the difficulties and 
expense to be encountered in making good a British station in that 
quarter, will require more calculation than even the Captain has 
employed or made feasible. 

“The scenery is very grand, and the bay as fine, perhaps, as any in 
the world, being capacious enough to contain the entire navy of Great 
Britain, and so situated as to be sheltered from every wind. It stretches 
inland six miles, and is about three miles across, but, at its mouth, the 
width is compressed to little more than a mile; and towards the centre of 
this narrow channel—but rather within the bay—are two low rocky is- 
lands, the larger of which occupied by the little fortress of Suda, com- 
pletely commands the entrance. 

“The bay opens to the east, but is screened, in that direction, by a high 
promontory, which, jutting some distance into the northern sea of Can- 
dia, serves as a breakwater to the harbour. ‘To the north and south, the 
bay is sheltered by ranges of mountains, but from its western extremity, 
a comparatively level country stretches all the way to Canea.” 


But to return to Egypt and to the subject which at the present 
moment possesses the greatest political and commercial moment as 
regards England, in reference to that country, viz, the proposed plan 
for a Steam Navigation to India :—On this subject we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that our author has communicated to us new light, 
or, at least, that he has stated the facilities, the difficulties, and the 
probabilities attaching to each suggested route in a far plainer man- 
ner than we have ever before been favoured with. Hedoes not come 
forward as the advocate of any but the public interest, and so per- 
fectly, though succinctly, gives his reasons for and against each pro- 
posed line, as will, doubtless, secure for his authority general consi- 
deration. Let us attend to the difficulties of navigation between 
Egypt and India, as stated in the work now under review. 

“It is expected (though I much doubt it), that the contemplated rail- 
road to Cairo, will draw to Suez a great part of the English trade with 
China and India. The establishment of a steam communication with 
Bombay will certainly give an impetus to the commerce of the place; but 
there are too many difficulties in the way, ever to permit of its carrying 
on a flourishing trade by means of sailing vessels; for, besides the inse- 
curity of the anchorage, and the risk in landing goods, a northerly wind 
blows from Suez to Jedda, almost uninterruptedly from March to Sep- 
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tember, against which but few merchant vessels could make head, even 
with plenty of sea-room; whereas here they would be confined to a ve 
narrow space, surrounded on all sides with dangerous coral reefs, and 
without a port on either coast to seek shelter in. At the straits of Jubal, 
indeed, the entrance to the Gulf of Suez is contracted by these reefs to 
the width of only a few miles. 

“The same obstacles, though presenting great difficulties, are not so 
insurmountable for steam-navigation ; but, though the English Govern- 
ment may find it worth while to incur the expense of keeping up sucha 
mode of communication with our Eastern possessions, yet, as a commer. 
cial speculation, there is not, at this moment, the slightest chance of its 
answering. 

“There is, however, a terrible obstacle in the way of keeping upa 
constant communication, even by steam, between Bombay and Suez; an 
obstacle which, if not altogether insurmountable during several months 
of the year, will be found so hard to overcome as to render the inter- 
course during that period, at all events, very uncertain. I allude to the 
south-west monsoon, which blows, from the month of May until the au- 
tumnal equinox, between the coast of Adel and that of India. Difficult 
as this obstinate wind would, under any circumstances, be to contend 
against, even with steam power, yet perseverance would eventually pre- 
vail, could fresh supplies of fuel be furnished to make good the consump- 
tion occasioned by such a contest. But that, in the present case, is out 
of the question. 

‘From Bombay to Mucala (the nearest port where a supply of fuel 
could be deposited) is a distance of 1400 miles; and no steamer could 
possibly contrive to carry a sufficient quantity of coals to make such a dis- 
tance, against a constant strong adverse wind. ‘lhe remainder of the 
voyage could be accomplished without much difficulty, as between Ma- 
cala and Suez (a distance of 1600 miles), the ports of Mocha, Jedda, and 
Kosseir, successively present themselves, at any of which fuel could be 
procured as occasion might require.” 


In comparing the advantages of the route by the Red Sea and 
Kuphrates, after giving his reasons pru and con, the Captain 
affirms that the latter must “ cede to the other, on the score, both 
of expedition and security.” 


According to these views and facts, it appears that the scheme of 
establishing steam navigation to India, is not so feasible as some 
writers have lately represented the matter to be. Still, it would be 
unlike the ordinary boldness and magnificence of British enterprize, 
if the attempt should much longer remain merely as a matter of theo- 
retical speculation. Should it succeed, the advantages to be 
gained would be incalculable; such as necessarily accompany a 
speedy interchange of letters, the conveyance of merchandize and of 

assengers, and, if the case required, the transport of troops, &c. 
ere the communication regularly and fully established, it is proba- 
ble that we might be able to send an army to India in the course of 
six weeks, and long before Russia could subdue Persia, and encamp 
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on the banks of the Indus. To the completion of those measures 
and works which would enable Government or any Company to put 
the experiment into movement, the necessary expenses could not be 
formidable, particularly as there is already a monthly steam-packet 
communication between this country and Egypt. But still, we 
think, itis an undertaking in which Government should either take 
the lead or join, especially as diplomatic arrangements with 
Mohammed would have to be concluded, ere the undertaking could 
be deemed secure or even worthy of the great objects which 
it contemplated. 

Enough has been now quoted and said by us, to show that Cap- 
tain Scott’s work is one of no ordinary merit and that it treats in a 
lively and clear style of a great variety of highly interesting subjects, 
frequently in a satisfactory and convincing manner. We have only 
to add, that its embellishments consist of several well executed 
views from drawings on stone. 





Art. III.—Recollections, of Europe, By J. Fenimore Coopzr, Esq. 
Author of “The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c. 2 vols. 8vyo. London: 
Bentley. 1837. 


Nor very long ago Mr. Cooper held the critics in such bad odour, 
as to declare that he would never again let them have anything 
more of his to abuse ; and yet here we have within the last year not 
less than a third work of his, of goodly appearance and magnitude. 
Nevertheless the production is welcome, and must be held to be 
not inferior to any of his two that preceded, and that were devoted 
to Europe. He himself says in his Preface that “ I have no excuse 
of haste, or of want of time, to offer for the defects of these 
volumes. All I ask is, that they may be viewed as no more than 
they profess to be. They are the gleanings of a harvest already 
gathered ; thrown together in a desultory manner, and without the 
slightest, or at least very small pretensions, to any of those arith- 
metical and statistical accounts that properly belong to works of a 
graver character. They contain the passing remarks of one who 
has certainly seen something of the world, whether it has been to 
his advantage or not; who had reasonably good opportunities to 
examine what he saw; and who is not conscious of being, in the 
slightest degree, influenced ‘ by fear, favour, or the hope of 
reward.’ ”’ Now, though we have here an undisguised statement, 
and a sort of challenge, it cannot be denied that the passage quoted, 
exhibits also some evidence of that very anxiety which the writer 
repudiates. Nor can we believe that this anxiety has not been 
both permanent and of considerable weight after perusing the 
volumes themselves, which manifest throughout, when he has to 
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speak of certain subjects, England and the English in particular, a 
morbid temperament, and an angry dislike, that cause the reader 
not only to discover that Mr. Cooper cherishes the habit of 
beholding some things always on the dark side, but also of having 
some personal revenge to gratify. Most assuredly he has often 
succeeded in his late works, regarding Europe, in saying much that 
not merely must be displeasing, both to Americans and the foreign 
nations he visited, but which also communicates anything but 
a flattering aspect of his moral feelings ; which feelings, indeed, 
in every new production of his that we have within these twelve- 
months seen, appear to become more inveterate and prevailing. Just 
hear how, in one or two instances, he speaks of England and its 
people. ‘* Mr. Gallatin did me the favour to present me to Mr. 
Canning. The conversation was short, and was chiefly on America. 
There was a sore spot in his feelings, in consequence of a recent 
negotiation, and he betrayed it. He clearly does not love us ; but 
what Englishman does?” Again— 

‘“‘T have learned early to understand, that wherever there is an English- 
man in the question, it behoves an American to be reserved, punctilious, 
and sometimes stubborn. ‘There is a strange mixture of kind feeling, pre- 
judice, and ill-nature, as respects us, wrought into the national character 
of that people, that will not admit of much mystification. That they should 
not like us may be natural enough; but, if they seek the intercourse, they 
ought, on all occasions, to be made to conduct it equally, without annoy- 
ance and condescension, and on terms of perfect equality; conditions, by 
the way, that are scarcely agreeable to their present notions of supe- 
riurity.” 

To the question—can any good thing come out of England? We 
suspect the American Scott would answer in a tone and spirit very 
unlike to that which our own Sir Walter would have done had a 
similar interrogatory been put to the latter, regarding our Trans- 
atlantic brethren. Nay, Mr. Cooper will scarcely allow us any 
merit or superiority, even when English stage-coaches and horses 
are the theme. 

There is another pervading offence in these and the author’s 
former volumes concerning European society and manners. He is 
constantly taking upon himself the office of master, or rather censor 
of ceremonies. All this might be very well, did he treat such 
trifles with the lightsomeness which becomes them. But instead 
of this, he is as grave as a judge, as prophetic as a lawgiver, and as 
jealous for the honour of America as to seem to think that the day 
is not very distant when her voice and sway in such matters will be 
settled by the sword. ‘The truth is, that Mr. Cooper has a method 
of lecturing that is calculated to do far more injury by irritation 
than good, by wholesomely stimulating a healthy action, or by 
showing people their follies, so as to render them ridiculous. 
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But whatever may be thought of the tone and temper of our 
author, or however unpretending these volumes may be, our readers 
may safely anticipate that they contain many delightful descriptions 
and the results of deep reflection on a great variety of topics. It is 
impossible that the practised pen of a man of Mr. Cooper’s mind, 
observation, and acquaintance with the world can be employed, be 
his themes ever so slight or common-place, without at every turn, 
giving proofs of originality and forcible illustration. In the present 
work, indeed, we detect rather the conclusions which much expe- 
rience and thought have treasured up, and which are ready to be 
attached to the slightest peg that offers, than random gleanings. 
Besides, the personages introducéd, are generally such as common 
tourists have no access to. Man, more than scenery, becomes his 
study, so that taking them altogether, the present surpass in real 
value the preceding volumes belonging to the same series. 

In June, 1826, Mr. Cooper left New York for England. His 
first letter brings him to the Isle of Wight (the work containing 
in the form of Letters, the account of a family on a foreign tour), 
which place he describes and criticises freely. He afterwards visits 
London, and the closeness and earnestness of his manner of ° 
observing what is wonderful or celebrated in the Old World, may be 
perceived in the following passage. The subject is Westminster 
Abbey. Mark how a stranger, especially a citizen of the United 
States, regards that upon which the reader may have often bestowed 
observation. 


“I stood gazing at the pile, until I felt the sensation we term ‘ a creep- 
ing of the blood.’ I knew that Westminster, though remarkable for its 
chapel, was by no means a first-rate specimen of its own style of architec- 
ture , and, at that moment, a journey through Europe promised to be a 
gradation of enjoyments, each more exquisite than the other. ll the ar- 
chitecture of America united would not assemble a tithe of the grandeur, 
the fanciful, or of the beautiful (a few imitations of Grecian temples ex- 
cepted), that were to be seen in this single edifice. If I were to enumerate 
the strong and excited feelings, which are awakened by viewing novel ob- 
jects, I should place this short visit to the abbey, as giving birth in me to 
sensation No. 1. The emotion of a first landing in Europe had long passed ; 
our recent ‘ land-fall’ had been like any other ‘ land-fall,’ merely pleasant ; 
and, I even looked upon St. Paul’s, as an old and a rather familiar friend. 
This was absolutely my introduction to the Gothic, and it has proved to 
be an acquaintance pregnant of more pure satisfaction than any other it has 
been my good fortune to make since youth.” 


The next European sensation is experienced on his arrival 
in France; the third on listening to the beating of the drums in 
the streets of Havre, to recall the troops to qharters ; the fourth on 
beholding the magnificent cathedral of the capital of Normandy ; and 
the fifth on entering Paris. Here he was domiciled for nearly two 
years, mixing in the first society, to which his celebrity introduced 
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him ; the most interesting portions of the work consisting of descrip- 
tions of what is most extraordinary in that capital, and of such 
speculations as well as comparisons, as an intelligent, inquisitive, 
and original-minded American alone is likely or capable to pursue. 
Mr. Cooper’s residence in Paris included part of the last and most 
interesting years of the old Bourbon dynasty. His descriptions of 
courtly etiquette have now a historical importance. Take an 
example in the account of Charles the Tenth’s dining in public. 


‘I was near the little gate, when an old man, in a strictly court-dress, 
but plain and matter-of-fact in air, made an application for admittance. In 
giving way for him to pass, my attention was drawn to his appearance. 
The long white hair that hung down his face, the cordon bleu, the lame 
foot, the imperturbable countenance, and the wnearthly aspect, made me 
suspect the truth. On inquiry, I was right. It was M. de Talleyrand! 
He came, as Grand Chamberlain, to officiate at the dinner of his master. 

“Every thing, in a court, goes by clock-work. Your little great may be 
out of time, and affect a want of punctuality; but a rigid attention to ap- 
pointments is indispensable to those, who are really in high situations. A 
failure in this respect, would produce the same impression on the affairs of 
men, that a delay in the rising of the sun would produce on the day. The 
appearance of the different personages named, all so near each other, was 
the certuin sign that one, greater than all, could not be far behind. They 
were the dawn of the royal presence. Accordingly, the door which com- 
municated with the apartments of the King, and, the only one within the 
railed space, opened with the announcement of ‘ Le service du Roi;’ when 
a procession of footmen of the palace appeared, bearing the dishes of the 
first course. All the vessels, whether already on the table, or those in their 
hands, were of gold, richly wrought, or at least silver gilt, 1 had no meaus 
of knowing which; most probably, they were of the former metal. The 
dishes were taken from the footmen, by pages of honour in scarlet dresses, 
and by them placed in order on the table. The first course was no sooner 
ready, than we heard the welcome announcement of ‘ Le Roi.’ The family 
immediately made their appearance, at the same door by which the service 
had entered. They were followed by a proper number of lords and ladies 
in waiting. Every one arose, as a matter of course, even to the ‘jeunes, 
jolies, et duchesses ;” and the music, as became it, gave us a royal crash. 
The Awtsster, in announcing the King, spoke in a modest voice, and less 
loud, I observed, than in announcing the Dauphin and the ladies. It was, 
however, a different person ; and, it is probable, one was a common huis- 
ster, and the other a gentleman acting in that character. 

‘‘ Charles the Tenth is tall, without being of a too heavy frame, flexible 
of movement, and decidedly graceful. By remembering that he is a king, 
and the lineal chief of the ancient and powerful family of the Bourbons, by 
referring properly to history and the illusions of the past, and by feeling 
tant soit pew more respect for those of the present day than is strictly phi- 
losophical, or perhaps wise, it is certainly possible to fancy that he has a 
eood deal of that peculiar port and majesty that the poetry of feeling is so 
apt to impute to sovereigns. I know not whether it is the fault of a cyni- 
cal temperament, or of republican prejudices, but I can see no more about 
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him than the easy grace of an old gentleman, accustomed all his life to be 
a principal personage among the principal personages of the earth. This 
you may think was quite sufficient; but it did not altogether satisfy the 
exigence of my unpoetical ideas, His countenance betrayed a species of 
vacant bonkhommie, rather than of thought or dignity of mind; and while 
he possessed, in a singular degree, the mere physical machinery of his rank, 
he was wanting in the majesty of character and expression, without which 
no man can act well the representation of royalty. Even a little more seve- 
rity of aspect would have better suited the part, and rendered le grande 
couvert encore plus grand.” 


Mr. Cooper has a good deal to say upon the past politics, 
and the revolutions of France, which indicate no small amount of 
political sagacity, did we not remember that these volumes appear 
a number of years after many of the scenes described, were 
observed. But it is not with politics so much as with details 
concerning celebrated personages, and more private scenes that we 
have here to do; nor is there occasion for more trouble than making 
such a selection as it appears to us will most deeply interest the 
reader. The following sketches are clear and forcible, though 
greatly to the damage of romantic associations and presumptions. 


“ You have heard a great deal of the celebrated soldiers who surrounded 
Napoleon, and whose names have become almost as familiar to us as his 
own. I do not find that the French consider the Marshals men of singu- 
lar talents. Most of them reached their high stations, on account of their 
cleverness in some particular branch of their duties, and by their strong 
devotion, in the earlier parts of their career, to their master. Maréchal 
Soult has a reputation for skill in managing the civil details of service. 
As a soldier, he is also distinguished for manceuvering, in the face of his 
enemy, and under fire. Some such excitement appears necessary to arouse 
his dormant talents. Suchet is said to have had capacity; but, I think, 
to Massena, and to the present King of Sweden, the French usually yield 
the palm in this respect. Davoust was a man of terrible military energy, 
and suited to certain circumstances, but scarcely a man of talents. It was 
to him Napoleon said, ‘ Remember, you have but a single friend in France 
—myself; take care you do not lose him.’ Lannes seems to have stood 
better than most of them as a soldier, and Macdonald asa man. But, on 
the whole, I think it quite apparent, there was scarcely one, among them 
all, calculated to have carried out a very high fortune for himself, without 
the aid of the directing genius of his master. Many of them had ambition 
enough for any thing; but, it was an ambition stimulated by example, 
rather than a consciousness of superiority. 

‘In nothing have I been more disappointed, than in the appearance of 
these men. There is more or less of character about the exterior and phy- 
siognomy of them all, it is true; but scarcely one has what we are accus- 
tomed to think the carriage of a soldier. It may be known to you that 
Moreau had very little of this, and really one is apt to fancy he can see the 
civic origin in nearly all of them. While the common French soldiers have 
a great deal of military coquetry, the higher officers appear to be nearly 
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destitute of it. Maréchal Molitor is a fine man; Maréchal Marmont neat, 
compact, and soldier-looking ; Maréchal Mortier, a grenadier without grace; 
Maréchal Oudinot, much the same; and, so on to the end of the chapter; 
Lamarque is a little swarthy man, with good features and a keen eye; but 
he is military in neither carriage nor mien. 

“ Crossing the Pont Royal, shortly after my arrival, in company with a 
friend, the latter pointed out to me a stranger on the opposite side-walk, 
and desired me to guess who and what he might be. The subject of my 
examination was a compact, solidly-built man, with a plodding rustic air, 
and who walked a little lame. After looking at him a minute, I guessed 
he was some substantial grazier, who had come to Paris on business con- 
nected with the supplies of the town. My friend laughed, and told me it 
was Marshal Soult. To my inexperienced eye, he had not a bit of the 
exterior of a soldier, and was as unlike the engravings we see of the French 
heroes as possible. But here art is art; and like the man who was accused 
of betraying another into a profitless speculation by drawing streams on his 
map, when the land was without any, and who defended himself by declar- 
ing no one ever saw a map without streams, the French artists appear to 
think every one should be represented in his ideal character, let him be as 
bourgeois ashe may intruth. I have seen Marshal Soult in company, and 
his face has much character. The head is good, and the eye searching, the 
whole physiognomy possessing those latent fires that one would be apt to 
think would require the noise and excitement of a battle toawaken. La 
Fayette looks more like an old soldier than any of them. Gérard, however, 
is both a handsome man and of a military mien. 


While our author resided in Paris, he met among other great 
men, Mr. Canning, at a diplomatic dinner given by the American 
ambassador. This was the time when the English statesman 
made his celebrated visit to that capital. Part of the long letter 
describing the events of that day, we now quote— 


“ The first person who appeared was a handsome, compact, well. built, 
gentleman-like little man, who was announced as the Duke of Villa 
Hermosa, the Spanish Ambassador. He was dressed with great simpli- 
city and beauty, having, however, the breast of his coat covered with stars, 
among which I recognized, with historical reverence, that of the Golden 
Fleece. He came alone, his wife pleading indisposition for her absence. 
The Prussian Minister and his wife came next. ‘Then followed Lord and 
Lady Granville, the representatives of England. He was a large, well- 
looking man, but wanted the perfect command of movement and manner 
that so much distinguish his brethren in diplomacy : as for mere physical 
stuff, he and our own Minister, who stands six feet four in his stockings, 
would make material enough for all the rest of the corps. He wore the 
star of the Bath. The Austrian Ambassador and Ambassadress followed, 
a couple of singularly high air and a good tone of manner. He isa Hun- 
garian, and very handsome; she a Veronese, I believe, and certainly a 
woman admirably adapted for her station, They had hardly made their 
salutations before M. le Comte et Mad. la Comtesse de Villéle were 
announced. Here, then, we had the French Prime Minister. As the 
women precede the men into a drawing-room here, knowing how to walk 
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and to curtsey alone, I did not at first perceive the great man, who fol- 
lowed so close to his wife’s skirts as to be nearly hid. - But he was soon 
flying about the room at large, and betrayed himself immediately to be a 
fidget. Instead of remaining stationary, or nearly so, as became his high 
quality, he took the initiative in compliments, and had nearly every diplo- 
matic man walking apart in the adjoining room, in a political aside, in less 
than twenty minutes. He had a countenance of shrewdness, and I make 
little doubt is a better man in a bureau than in a drawing-room. His 
colleague, the Foreign Minister, M. de Damas, and his wife, came next. 
He was a large, heavy-looking personage, that I suspect throws no small 
part of the diplomacy on the shoulders of the Premier; though he had 
more the manner of good society than his colleague. He has already ex- 
changed his office for that of Governor of the Heir Presumptive, as I have 
already stated. There was a pause, when a quiet, even-paced, classical- 
looking man, in the attire of an ecclesiastic, appeared in the door, and was 
announced as, ‘My Lord the Nuncio.’ He was then an Archbishop, and 
wore the usual dress of his rank; but I have since met him at an evening 
party with a red hat under his arm, the.Pope having recalled him, and 
raised him to that dignity. He is now Cardinal Macchi. He was a 
priestly and an intellectual-looking personage, and, externals considered, 
well suited to his station. He wore a decoration or two, as well as most 
of the others. 

‘My Lord Clanricarde and Mr. Canning came next, and the great 
man, followed by his son-in-law, made his appearance. He walked into 
the room with the quiet ap/omb of a man accustomed to being ctonized ; 
and certainly, without being of striking, he was of very pleasing appear- 
ance. His size was ordinary, but his frame was compact and well-built, 
neither too heavy nor too light for his years, but of just proportion, to give 
one the idea of a perfect management of the machine. His face was 
agreeable, and his eye steady and searching. He and M. de Villéle were 
the very opposites in demeanour, though, after ail, it was easy to see that 
the Englishman had the most latent force about him. One was fidgetty 
and the other humorous; for, with all his command of limb and gesture 
nothing could be more natural than the expression of Mr. Canning. I 
may have imagined that I detected some of his wit, from a knowledge of 
the character of his mind. He left the impression, however, of a man 
whose natural powers were checked by a trained and factitious deference 
to the rank of those with whom he associated. Lord Granville, I thought, 
treated him with a sort of affectionate deference; and, right or wrong, I 
jumped to the conclusion, that the English Ambassador was a straight-for- 
ward, good fellow at the bottom, and one very likely to badger the fidgetty 
Premier, by his steady determination to do what was right. I thought 
M.de Damas, too, looked like an honest man. God forgive me if I do 
injustice to any of these gentlemen.” 


But of all the ions met with by Mr. Cooper while he resided in 
Paris, there was none more worth seeing, and none that the reader 
will more delight in reading of, than Sir Walter Scott, although 
there has been no man of whom more has been reported, or 
of whom the public know so much. At the risk of overstepping 
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the limits which we can allow to this article, we shall give the 
cream of Mr. Cooper’s account of the Scottish Wizard. 


“ Circumstances that it is needless to recount had brought me, toa 
slight degree, within the notice of Sir Walter Scott, though we had never 
met, nor had I ever seen him, even in public, so as to know his person, 
Still I was not without hopes of being more fortunate now, while I felt a 
delicacy about obtruding myself any further on his time and attention. 
Several days after his arrival went by, however, without my good luck 
bringing me in his way, and I began to give the matter up, though the 
Princesse ,» With whom I had the advantage of being on friendly terms, 
flattered me with an opportunity of seeing the gréat writer at her house, 
for she had a fixed resolution of making his acquaintance before he left 
Paris, cotite qui cotite. 

“It might have been ten days after the arrival of Sir Walter Scott, that 
I had ordered a carriage, one morning, with an intention of driving over 
to the other side of the river, and had got as far as the lower flight of steps, 
on my way to enter it, when, by the ‘trampling of horses in the court, I 
found that another coach was driving in. It was raining, and,as my own 
carriage drove from the door to make way for the new-comer, I stopped 
where [ was, until it could return. The carriage-steps rattled, and pre- 
sently a large, heavy-moulded man appeared in the door of the hotel. He 
was grey, and limped a little, walking with acane. His carriage imme- 
diately drove round, and was succeeded by mine again; so I descended. 
We passed each other on the stairs, bowing as a matter of course, I had 
got to the door, and was about to enter the carriage, when it flashed on 
my mind that the visit might be to myself. * * He was on the first land- 
ing as I stopped, and, turning towards the next flight, our eyes met. The 
idea that I might be the person he wanted, seemed then to strike him for 
the first time. ‘* Est-ce Mons.——que j’ai l’honneur de voir ?’ he asked, 
in French, and with but an indifferent accent. ‘ Monsieur, je m’applele 

’ *¢ Eh bien, donc—je suis Walter Scott.’ 

“ T ran up to the landing, shook him by the hand, which he stood hold- 
ing vut to me cordially, and expressed my sense of the honour he was 
conferring. He told me, in substance, that the Princesse —— had been as 
good as her word, and having succeeded herself in getting hold of him, 
she had good-naturedly given him my address. By way of cutting short 
all ceremony, he had driven from his hotel to my lodgings. All this time 
he was speaking French, while my answers and remarks were in English. 
Suddenly recollecting himself, he said—t Well, here have I been parlez- 
vousing to you, in a way to surprise you, no doubt ; but these Frenchmen 
have got my tongue so set to their lingo, that I have half forgotten my 
own language.’ As we proceeded up the next flight of steps, he accepted 
my arm, and continued the conversation in English, walking with more 
difficulty than I had expected to see. You will excuse the vanity of my 
repeating the next observation he made, which I do in the hope that some 
of our exquisites in literature may learn in what manner a man of true 
sentiment and sound feeling regards a trait that they have seen fit to stig- 
matize as unbecoming. ‘I'll tell you what I most like,’ he added, 
abruptly ; ‘ and it is the manner in which you maintain the ascendency of 
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your own country on all proper occasions, without descending to vulgar 
abuse of ours. You are obliged to bring the two nations in collision, and 
I respect your liberal hostility.” * * «I am afraid the mother has not 
always treated the daughter well,’ he continued, ‘ feeling a little jealous 
of her growth, perhaps ; for, though we hope England has not yet begun 
to descend on the evil side, we have a presentiment that she has got to the 
top of the ladder.’ * * 

‘There would be an impropriety in my relating all that passed in this 
interview ; but we talked over a matter of business, and then the conver- 
sation was more general. You will remember that Sir Walter was still 
the Unknown, and that he was believed to be in Paris in search of facts 
for the Life of Napoleon. Notwithstanding the former circumstance, he 
spoke of his works with great frankness and simplicity, and without the 
parade of asking any promises of secrecy. In short, as he commenced 
in this style, his authorship was alluded to by us both just as if it had never 
been called in question. He asked me if I had a copy of the by me, 
and on my confessing I did not own a single volume of anything I had 
written, he laughed, and said he believed that most authors had the same 
feeling on the subject; as for himself, he cared not if he never saw a 
Waverley novel again as long as he lived.” 


Mr. Cooper afterwards goes on to say that Sir Walter declared 
he “ would as soon see his dinner again after a hearty meal, as to 
read one of his own tales when he was fairly rid of it.” And when 
reference was made to their common publisher in Paris, whose 
name was Gosselin. Scott added, with a sort of malicious fun, I 
hope “ our Gosling at least has laid golden eggs.” Mr. Cooper 
continues— 


‘T hoped that he had found the facilities he desired, in obtaining facts 
for the forthcoming history. He rather hesitated about admitting this. 
‘One can hear as much as he pleases, in the way of anecdote,’ he said, 
‘but then, as a gentleman, he is not always sure how much of it he can, 
with propriety, relate in a book; besides,’—throwing all his latent humour 
into the expression of his small grey eyes,—‘one may even doubt how 
much of what he hears is fit for history on another account.’ He paused, 
and his face assumed an exquisite air of confiding simplicity, as he conti- 
nued, with perfect bonne fot and strong Scottish feeling, ‘1 have been to 
see my countryman, Macdonald, and I rather think that will be about as 
much as I can do here, now.’ This was uttered with so much naiveté 
that I could hardly believe it was the same man who, a moment before, 
had shewn so much shrewd distrust of oral relations of facts. I enquired 
when we might expect the work. ‘ Some time in the course of the winter,’ 
he replied, ‘ though it is likely to prove larger than J at first intended. We 
have got several volumes printed, but I find I must add to the matter con- 
siderably, in order to dispose of the subject. I thought I should get rid of 
it in seven volumes, which are already written, but it will reach, I think, 
to nine.’ ‘If you have two still to write, I shall not expect to see the book 
before spring.’ ‘* You may: let me once get back to Abbotsford, and I'll 
soon knock off those two fellows.’ ‘To this I had nothing to say, although 
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I thought such a tour de force in writing might better suit invention than 
history. When he rose to go, I begged him to step into the salon, that I 
might have the gratification of introducing my wife to him. To this he 
very good-naturedly assented, and, entering the room, after presenting 
Mrs. and my nephew, W—-—, he took a seat. He sat some little 
time, and his fit of pleasantry returned, for he illustrated his discourse by 
one or two apt anecdotes, related with a slightly Scottish accent, that he 
seemed to drop and assume at will. Mrs. —-— observed to him that the 
bergére in which he was seated had been twice honoured that morning, 
for General Lafayette had not left it more than halfan hour. Sir Walter 
Scott looked surprised at this, and said, inquiringly, ‘1 thought he had 
gone to America, to pass the rest of his days?’ On my explaining the 
true state of the case, he merely observed, ‘ He is a great man ;’ and yet I 
thought the remark was made coldly, or in complaisance to us. When 
Sir Walter left us, it was settled that I was to breakfast with him the fol- 
lowing day but one. I was punctual, of course, and, found him in a new 
silk doutllete that he had just purchased, trying‘ as hard as he could,’ as 
he pleasantly observed, to make a Frenchman of himself—an undertaking 
as little likely to be successful, I should think, in the case of his 
Scottish exterior, and Scottish interior, too, as any experiment well 
could be. * x x + * * x x * x 

“ He did not appear to me to be pleased with Paris. His notions of the 
French were pretty accurate, though clearly not free from the old-fashi- 
oned prejudices. 

‘‘ At the princess’s evening party,—‘‘ As a matter of course, all the 
French women were exceedingly empressées in their manner towards the 
Great Unknown ; and, as there were three or four that were very exagge- 
rated on the score of romance, he was quite lucky if he escaped some 
absurdities. Nothing could be more patient than his manner under it all; 
but, as soon as he very well could, he gut into a corner, where I went to 
speak tohim. He said, laughingly, that he spoke French with so much 
difficulty, he was embarrassed to answer the compliment. ‘I am as good 
a lion as needs be, allowing my mane to be stroked as familiarly as they 
please, but I can’t growl for them in French,’ ” 








Art. 1V.—Evils of the Factory System Demonstrated by Parliamentary 
Evidence. By Cuaries Wine, Surgeon to the Royal Metropolitan 
Hospital for Children, etc. London: Saundersand Otley. 1837. 


We were wont to think that there never had existed in a Christian 
community such a crying and lamentable proof of prejudice, want of 
sympathy, and perversity of judgment as has been furnished by the 
abettors and advocates of slavery. England has at last, however, 
pronounced her anathema upon this dreadful outrage against the 
inalienable rights of man, and set an example to all slave-holding 
states and nations, which, we cannot doubt, will one day be 
copied. But there has for many years existed in the midst of our 
own favoured and enlightened land—nay, at this very moment 
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there rears its monstrous head—a direful oppression upon a mighty 
and a constantly-enlarging scale, which in various respects is 
more unchristian and revolting, than was the bondage of our Indian 
slaves. To this subject the philanthropic author of the present 
work has most zealously and ably turned his attention ; making an 
appeal to the public, which deeply concerns our national honour, 
our national tranquillity, and perhaps the integrity and power of 
the realm. 

It is not more to be regretted than descriptive of a complicated 
and very artificial state of society, that certain of the plainest and 
most precious principles and conditions of life, and of human 
nature, should even by estimable and educated men be entirely lost 
sight of, or so mystified by misrepresentation and selfish ideas, as to 
offer the grossest insult to common sense, and the most forcible 
dictates of the heart. Every one knows how to exemplify our 
proposition by reference to slavery; but there is in the Factor 
System a no less woful and appalling illustration, which, although 
it is rapidly gaining breadth, and is also becoming more fully under- 
stood by the country at large, has not yet taken such a general 
hold of the people’s sympathies, as its heinous and enormous 
character ought to do. Are all our readers aware, or has the truth 
assumed its rightful import over their minds in regard to the 
sufferings of tens of thousands of British children who are daily 
crying for pity and protection? No longer need there be ignorance 
in the supposed case, and we predict that not much longer will 
there be supineness on the part of the empire, on what ought to be 
an all-absorbing theme. For our author with an earnestness and 
power which entitle him to take rank with Lord Ashley and Mr. 
Sadler, the factory-childrens’ champions—and if with these dis- 
tinguished friends of the oppressed, to follow in the same catalogue 
where the names of Howard and Wilberforce stand—has here 
presented in a perspicuous and accessible form all that requires to 
be known of the past history of the Factory System, both as 
respects the sufferings of its victims and the progress of legislation 
on the subject. Bt 

After leisurely going through the volume, we feel that it will be 
impossible to afford such a view of its multifarious and heart- 
rending contents as to satisfy ourselves. The matter is of such 
importance in point of magnitude as well as in respect of its indi- 
vidual features, that one experiences that sort of overburdened state 
of feeling and yearning anxiety, which would never cease to seek 
for utterance, even although the expressions might amount to a 
redundancy of lament and indignation, We believe, however, that 
the best method will also be the easiest in reviewing the volume, 
viz., to follow Mr. Wing through his Introductory Dissertation on 
the Evils of the Factory System. Our readers may prepare 
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themselves for a ghastly picture, of physical, mental, and moral 
wretchedness—of human victims exposed to almost every species 
of torture, and whose sufferings seldom terminate but in broken con- 
stitutions, and incurable ailments, or a premature death. 

In following our author’s statements and reasonings, it is not our 
design to join him, or to differ from him in certain expressions of 
disapprobation, temperate though they may be, regarding the party 
in power at present, in reference to their Factories Regulation 
Bill of 1833, or of the Amendment Bill of 1836. Somehow the 
subject has got so perplexed, partly owing to the hostile interests 
that have set themselves in array against justice and the most 
natural dictates of nature, and partly in accordance with the 
general experience when any great civil institutions require regu- 
lation at man’s hand—that to legislate wisely concerning it, becomes 
no simple matter ; so that differences of opinion may be explained, 
without having recourse to the imputation of base motives. And 
yet what can be more obvious than that a child should not be so 
tasked and overworked, day after day, as to entail upon it the 
severest bodily affliction, so as to sib it of all natural hues of 
health, sprightliness of spirit, and of the very appetite for food, or 
capacity for taking sound repose after the long day has passed ? 
Surely, to neutralize the multiplicity of evils that have grown out 
of, and up with, the Factory System, there might be some 
wholesome measures enforced. ut what these are, it is not for us 
decidedly to ee It is sufficient for our present purpose 
that we bring before a numerous class of readers what some of these 
evils are, in order that we may do our best to arouse the nation’s 
mind to the subject ; for then, no doubt, a suitable remedy will 
be discovered and put in operation. A full disclosure of the wrongs 
of the system, we do expect, will conduct to an adequate redress ; 
at least, we may safely predict, that if such a redress be not 
speedily applied, some of the most populous counties of the 
kingdom will be disorganized, not more perhaps by the discontent 
of a neglected and oppressed population of operatives, than by the 
pestilence which has been so alarmingly invading all the strongholds 
of morality and decency in these districts. 

To the author’s Historical Sketch of the Factory System, we 
invile the reader’s attention, but must direct him to the work 
itself for the information it contains. Still it is necessary to glance 
at the state of the law as it at present stands, with regard to the 
regulation of the hours of labour for the children. In 1833 an act 
was passed, the ultimate aim of which was to prevent from, the Ist 
of March, 1836, any child who had not completed his thirteenth 
year from working more than eight hours a-day. Now, it is found 
that this act is inoperative, and the ends satemded by its supporters 
in parliament unattainable. There have been so many methods of 
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evading or abusing it, that the tender objects of its provisions have 
still to complain of the most atrocious cruelty, excepting where a 
considerate and merciful master of a mill regards them as human 
beings, and not like many others, as cattle or beasts of burden, or 
perfect specimens of artificial machinery. Lord Ashley, on the 
other hand, and his supporters, of whom the author is one, have 
insisted on having, what is called a ten-hour bill, both for children 
and adults—that is, restricting the toil to that space of time for all 
ages, from nine to nineteen. Mr. Sadler’s bil! in 1832, was in 
principle the same. ‘The comparative merits of the two schemes 
may be to some extent gathered from the following extracts :— 


“Two thirds, or perhaps three fourths, of the hands employed in mills, 
are children or young persons, and their labour is strictly connected with 
the labour of adults. Ministers, anxious to afford protection to the chil- 
dren, but reluctant that the benefit of this protection should extend to 
adults, attempted to legislate for the children only. Their own inspectors 
tell them that the main provisions of the bill, framed upun this principle, 
are impracticable. That, in many situations, relays of children, which 
this bill renders necessary, cannot be procured. Now, as there is a mutual 
dependence of the hands upon each other, if the children, who are employed 
principally by the spinner, are dismissed, his work ceases, and the mill is 
at a stand, so that if children are restricted to eight hours’ labour, and 
relays cannot be procured, the labour of the adult will, in fact, be restricted 
to eight hours. If, on the other hand, relays can be procured, either the 
labour of the children must be less than eight hours, or the labour of the 
adult must be extended to sixteen hours.” 

“ The present act, from its complexity, is difficult to enforce ; this difficulty 
is admitted by the inspectors ; by some its observance is said to be imprac- 
ticable ; by almost all it is complained of as exceedingly annoying in seve- 
ral of its enactments, and as the interests of parents, adult operatives, and 
masters, are against it, it is never likely to be observed except by the con- 
scientious, and consequently it gives the unconscientious an undue advan- 
tage. If what are called relays uf children are to be employed, I should 
object to eight hours for the children, as pressing too heavily upon the 
adults, who will have to work twice that time. I should prefer, upon the 
supposition of relays being employed, six hours for the children, and conse- 
quently twelve for the adults, and I advocate a ten-hour bill only in prefe- 
rence to that ineffective piece of legislation recommended by the commis- 
sioners, and adopted by government. By a ten-hour bill, the father who is 
in employment in the factories would be able to pay some attention to his 
family, and this would be no small advantage to the children. The children 
would receive a day’s wages instead of half a day's, and this would be ano- 
ther advantage. Parents and children would take their meals together, and 
this would save considerable expense, as well as promote domestic comfort. 
Under the present act, the parent may be worked till, from physical exhaus- 
tion and mental depression, he seeks relief from stimulants, and when that 
is the case, so far from being in a state to take care of his family, he cannot 
take care of himself. ‘The demoralizing effect of excessive apt clearly 
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proved ; the adult who is overlaboured is not likely to employ wisely his 
intervals of leisure : relief from distressing feelings is what he seeks, and he 
is liable to be carried wherever the impulse of appetite may direct. It 
is impossible to read the evidence brought before the commissioners with- 
out being convinced that the adults require protection, and as they are, in 
a majority of instances, the natural protectors of the children, the children 
themselves cannot be effectually protected, to whatever degree their hours 
of labour may be diminished, unless the adults are protected. The adults 
are, in one sense, more at the mercy of the masters than the children, for 
the masters can manage with comparatively few adults, and have, therefore, 
multitudes to choose out of ; but they can do nothing without an abundant 
supply of children and young persons.” 


From these’ passages it may be seen that it is not a very 
simple thing to provide against every loophole that may be opened 
in the factory system. It is, however, a fact that does not admit 
of contradiction—(it is proved by a mass of evidence printed 
in the volume before us, which is ten times more than sufficient to 
convince every disinterested person, that the sufferings of the 
children, as well as many of the adults, are of the most appalling and 
cruel description), and that the results to the whole population 
engaged in the factory mills are woful in the extreme. In the 
districts where these great works are established, the misery and 
filth which is to be witnessed in and around the dwellings of 
the operatives are sickening. But the stunted shapes, the prema- 
ture decrepitude, and the unhealthy complexions that everywhere 
present themselves, are still more loathsome. ‘These things are 
even surpassed by other melancholy and vile stains, as well as 
diseases ; we allude to the want of practical wisdom in domestic 
life—to the scowl of suspicion and discontent which the people are 
led to cherish towards their superiors—to the ignorance, the reck- 
lessness, the disgusting sensuality which pervade the class—in 
‘short, to every symptom of moral disease and intellectual poverty 
which nothing temporal can equal. But no general enumeration of 
such things can at all be compared with the minute descriptions 
and answers which the numerous witnesses examined by Commit- 
tees of the Houses of Parliament, by factory commissioners, by 
medical visitors, and many other persons have given. Our author 
may be instanced as one of these authorities. After having dili- 
gently perused the parliamentary documents relating to the subject, 
as well as almost: every publication of consequence upon it, as his 
work shows, he visited Lancashire and observed for himself. This 
was in autumn last. We shall therefore now proceed to extract 
portions of his accumulated information, partly obtained by 
immediate inspection, and partly from the numerous sources he has 
consulted. 

Before proceeding to enumerate and describe some of the prin- 
cipal evils of the factory system, Mr, Wing disposes of two preli- 
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minary objections which have been much dwelt on by some who 
condemn all legislative interference on the subject ; these are, that 
the evils in question cannot be remedied without interfering with 
the freedom of labour, and also bringing our commerce into danger 
from foreign competition. The latter of these objections can most 
convincingly be shown, by what has taken place in the history of 
our manufactures, and by other considerations which we have not 
space to consider, to be entirely without a foundation. As to the 
former, surely an all-wise and beneficent Providence does not coun- 
tenance a systematic violation of his laws, or shower blessings upon 
a nation that sets its face against the strongest and dearest princi- 
ples of our nature. The very same sort of objections were urged 
in regard to the abolition of slavery, and the gloomiest forebodings 
uttered, none of which, however, have as yet been realized. Some 
of our author’s views, with regard to legislative interference, may be 
advantageously adopted here. 

“ After all, it would be difticult to show how an act of parliament, which, 
by regulating the moving power in each factory, should render evasion 
next to impossible; which, by equalizing the labour of children and adults, 
as far as time is concerned, should enable the parent and his children to 
go home together, and take their meals in common; which, after the first 
mortification of defeat should have subsided, would promote a good 
understanding between the employed and their, employers; which would 
prevent frequent strikes, and the almost habitual violation of the law on 
the part of some of the master manufacturers ; which would put an end 
to that perpetual struggle of the manufacturers with each other, of which 
the consequence is perpetual oscillations of fortune, would ruin our foreign 
commerce. At present many who are overworked at times, are at other 
times without employment, and all that is wished for is, so to diffuse labour 
that it should not be at one time excessive—at another deficient, or none 
atall. If labour were more equally spread, each could support his own 
share with health and comfort, and though on any one day he might not 
be worked so much as he is now, the amount of his year’s work might be 
the same, and though his wages might not be so much for a single day, 
the amount of his wages during the year might not be diminished. His 
expenses would certainly be diminished, by himself aud his children 
taking their meals in common, by improved health, which would not only 
curtail medical bills, but enable him and his children to work with fewer 
intermissions from sickness, and above all, by the introduction of domestic 
economy into his cottage. His work, tuo, under such circumstances, 
would be better done, because he would work with greater alacrity. If 
a certain quantity of work is done in ten hours, it does not follow that a 
proportionally greater quantity would be done in sixteen. The rule of 
three direct is not applicable to the case, for the workman cannot perform 
the same quantity of work, when exhausted, as he could do in the same 
time when not exhausted. There are many of the master manufacturers 
who have tried the experiment of shorter hours, as far as home com- 
petition will allow them, and have not been ruined by the experiment, 
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or made converts to the system of working operatives to the utmost, for 
for fear of foreign competition. [ am far from certain that in introducin 
an efficient bill for restricting the hours of labour, we should violate a law 


of political economy, but I am quite certain that we should be obeying a 
higher law.” . 


Let us now see what are the physical evils of the factory system ; 
and here we begin the forbidding and worse than savage catalogue 
of cruelties ; for there is in their lingering and varied details, a re- 
finement that must give an unimagined sharpness to the inflicted 
pains. Under the head now mentioned, a great proportion of the 
evidence is that of medical gentlemen. But his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, whose reports became the groundwork of the Factories’ Act, 
must surely be considered unobjectionable, although the friends of 
2 children may have reason to think, that an excessive candour 
ig shewn by them towards the manufacturers. 


_ “ The physical effects of factory labour on children, as stated by the com- 
thissioners, are immediate and remote: the immediate effects are, fatigue, 
sleepiness, and pain; the remote effects, such at least as are usually con- 
ceived to result from it, are, deterioration of the constitution, deformity, and 
disease. The Central Board have been much struck with the perfect 
uniformity of the answers returned to the district commissioners by the 
begs. Meeps in this country, in the largest and best regulated factories 
as well as in the smaller and less advantageously conducted. In fact, whe- 
ther the factory be in the pure air of the country, or in the large town; 
under the best or the worst management; and whatever be the nature of 
the work, whether light or laborious; or the kind of treatment, whether 
c nsiderate and gentle, or strict and harsh ; the account of the child, when 
questioned as to its feelings of fatigue, is the same. Young persons of 
more advanced age, speaking of their own feelings when younger, give to 
the commissioners such representations as the following :—* Many a time 
has been so fatigued that she could hardly take off her clothes at night, or 
put them on in the morning ; her mother would be raging at her, because, 
when she sat down, she could not get up again through the house.’ ‘ Looks 
on the long hours as a great bondage.’ ‘ Thinks they are not much better 
than the Israelites in Egypt, and their life is no pleasure to them.’ ‘ When 
a child, was so tired that she could seldom eat her supper, and never awoke 
of herself.’ 

‘¢ The truth of the account given by the children of the fatigue they expe- 
rience by the ordinary labour of the factory is confirmed by the testimony 
of their parents. ‘Her children come home so tired and worn out they 
can hardly eat their supper.’ ‘ Has often seen his daughter come home in 
bisuevening so fatigued that she would go to bed supperless.’ ‘ Has seen 

e, young workers absolutely oppressed, and unable to sit down or rise up: 
this has happened to his own children.’ 

“These statements are confirmed by the evidence of the adult operatives. 
‘The long hours exhaust the workers, especially the young ones, to sucha 
degree that they can hardly walk home.’ ‘ The young workers are abso- 
lutely oppressed, and so tired as to be unable to sit down or rise up.’ * The 
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younger workers are so tired they often cannot raise their hands to their 
head.’ ‘All the children are very keen for shorter hours, thinking them 
now such a bondage that they might as well be in prison.’ 

‘The depositions of the overlookers and managers are to the same effect. 
‘Many a one I have had to rouse in the last hour, when the work is very 
slack, from fatigue.’ ‘The children were very much jaded, especially when 
we worked late at night.’ ‘ Exhausted in body, and depressed in mind, by 
the length of the hours and the height of the temperature.’ ‘I found when 
I was an overlooker, that after the children from eight to twelve years had 
worked eight, or nine, or ten hours, they were nearly ready to faint; some 
were asleep ; some were only kept to work by being spoken to, or by a 
little chastisement, to make them jump up. I was sometimes obliged to 
chastise them, when they were almost fainting, and it hurt my feelings ; then 
they would spring up and work pretty well for another hour; but the last 
two or three hours were my hardest work, for they then got exhausted.” 
‘I have never seen fathers carrying their children backwards nor forwards 
to the factories; but I have seen children apparently under nine, and from 
nine to twelve years of age, going to the factories at five in the morning, 
almost asleep in the streets.’ 

‘“‘*T have always found it more difficult to keep my piecers awake the 
last hours of a winter’s evening. I have told the master, and I have been 
told by him that I did not half hide them. This was when they worked 
from six to eight.’ ‘I haveseen them fall asleep, and they have been per- 
forming their work with their hands while they were asleep, after the 
billey had stopped, when their work was over. I have stopped and looked 
at them for two minutes, going through the motions of piecening fast asleep, 
when there was really no work to do, and they were really doing nothing, 
I believe, when we have been working long hours, that they have never been 
washed, but on a Saturday night, for weeks together.’ ‘ Children at night 
are so fatigued, that they are asleep often as soon as they sit down, so that 
it is impossible to waken them to sense enough to wash themselves, 
or scarcely to eat a bit of supper, being so stupid in sleep. I experience it 
by my own child, and I did by myself, when a child; for once] fell asleep 
even on my knees to pray on my bed-side, and slept a length of time, till 
the family came to bed.’ 

‘‘ Pains in the limbs, back, loins, and side, are frequent, but not as frequent 
as fatigue and drowsiness. Pain is seldom complained of when the labour 
did not commence until the age of nine, and was not immoderate. Girls 
suffer from pain more commonly than boys, and up to a more advanced 
age ; though occasionally men, and not unfrequently young women, and 
women beyond the meridian of life, complain of pain, yet there is evidence 
that the youngest children are so distressed by pain of their feet, in conse- 
quence of the long standing, that they sometimes throw off their shoes, and, 
so take cold.’ ‘Feet feel so sair that they make him greet.’ ‘* Was qui 
well when she went to the mill, but the confinement brought on a comp 
in the head, and her left side is now pained.’ ‘ Many nights I do not get 
a wink of sleep for the pain.’ ‘ At first suffered so much from the pain 
that he could hardly sleep, but it went off.’ ‘Knee failed from excessive 
labour ; severe pains and aches would come on, particularly in the morning : 
it was better in the evening ; felt no pains in any other parts. There were 
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two or tliree complaining at the same time of their knees aching.’ ‘I have’ 
seen children under eighteen years of age before six at night, their legs 
have hurt them to that degree that they have many a time been crying.’ 
‘ Swelling of the feet is a still more frequent source of suffering.’ * Obliged 
to bathe her feet to subdue the swelling.’ ‘The long standing gives her 
swelled feet and ankles, and fatigues her so much that sometimes she does 
na ken how to get to her bed.’ ‘ Night and morning’ her legs swell, 
and are often very painful.’ That this affection is common, is confirmed 
by the concurrent statements of parents, operatives, overlookers, and 


managers. 
‘With regard to the ultimate effects of their employment on their 


physical condition, it appears that this excessive fatigue, privation of sleep, 
pain in various parts of the body, and swelling of the feet, experienced by 
the young workers, coupled with the constant standing, the peculiar 
attitudes of the body, and the peculiar motions of the limbs, required in the 
labour of the factory, together with the elevated temperature, and the 
impure atmosphere in which that labour is often carried on, do sometimes 
ultimately terminate in the production of serious, permanent, and incurable 
disease. From cases detailed in the evidence, and the accuracy of which 
has been strictly investigated, the commissioners do not conceive it to be 
possible to arrive at any other conclusion.” 


We might extend quotations, that more than corroborate the 
above heart-breaking statements, to hundreds of pages, and yet not 
exhaust the sorrows and agonies they describe. But there are two 
or three circumstances which, the moment they are alluded to, will 
guide the reader’s mind to such aggravations of oppression, as must 
astonish all who have not previously made themselves acquainted 
with the subject. For example, with regard to the age at which 
children begin to work, it appears in evidence, that in some rare 
cases, five years old is the tender period ; it is not uncommon to 
find them at six; many are under seven ; still more under eight; 
but the greater number are nine. ‘To be sure the Act forbids the 
employment of children under nine years of age, in any factories 
excepting silk-mills. But the necessity of producing certificates of 
the ages of the children has given rise to much fraud, on the part 
of parents; and of harsh or mistaken measures on the part of 
others. In the first place, parents among the factory people are 
not scarce, who live on the vitals of their offspring, and who violate 
natural affection so far as to give a false age to their little ones. A 
surgeon and physician must, however, certify that the children be- 
tween nine and thirteen are ‘“‘ of the ordinary strength and appear- 
ance of children of or exceeding the age of nine years.” But the 
inspectors of factories, appointed under his Majesty’s sign-manual, 
since the passing of the Act, are authorized to make such rules and 
regulations for its due execution, as shall be binding on all persons 
subject to its provisions. And what does one of these officials do, 
in his anxiety to have an unerring principle, whereby to define the 
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age of children? Why, he fixes upon their height, according to cer- 
tain rules, let their age be what it may, provided the children are 
of the ordinary strength and appearance of children of those ages. 
It will instantly occur to every one, that even with this reservation, 
the rule may often prove an extremely fallacious criterion, especially 
as the heights given afford a very low standard. Thus, a child of 
nine years is held to measure three feet teninches; oneten years, three 
feet eleven and a half inches; one eleven years, four feet one inch; 
one twelve years, four feet two inches ; and one thirteen years, four 
feet three inches and a half. This is Mr. Horner’s standard, who 
is one of the principal inspectors and regulation-makers. But mark 
how unjust it may be to tall children, who are often weaker than 
they appear to be, from the rapidity of their growth. Such is the 
degree of injustice done to them, that if at ten, eleven, or twelve 
years, a child should measure four feet three inches and a half, the 
protection of the Act is entirely withdrawn from him, unless he may 
H happen to be sickly in appearance. We now quote from certain 
medical reports, the unbiassed opinions of some of the most emi- 
nent men, in that department, that England has furnished. Sir 
David Barry says— 


“ Although both the young and the adudt mill workers may command 
more abundant food and better clothing, than their unemployed neighbours, 
there are causes to whose operation they are exposed, which, in a sanitory 
point of view, counterbalance the advantage alluded to. | 

“1. The first and most influential of all is the indispensable, undeviating 
necessity of forcing both their mental and bodily exertions to keep exact 
pace with the motions of machinery propelled by an unceasing, unvarying, 
power. 

“2. The continuance of an erect posture for periods unnaturally pro- 
- longed and too quickly repeated. 

“3. The privation of sleep. 

“ All the adult male spinners are pale and thin; they are subject to 
capricious appetite and dyspepsia. 

“ Both adult males and females, whose work obliges them to stand con- 
stantly, are more subject to varicose veins of the lewer extremities, and 
to a larger and more dangerous extent, than ever I have witnessed even 
in foot soldiers. The females are more subject than males to evening 
swellings of the feet and ankles, but 1 know of nothing which unfits 
them from hecoming prolific and healthy mothers, if married at a suitable 
age. 

‘The adults who work in the preparing rooms of small mills, where 
there is much dust, are generally affected with cough, and a kind ofr: 
mechanical asthma, or tightness of the chest. oiri 

“Those who apply the dressing-paste to the yarn, the web-dressers, 


who work in the highest temperature, are constantly perspiring, and look 
pale and exhausted.” 


Dr. Loudon says— 
“ I think it has been clearly proved, that children have been worked a 
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most unreasonable and cruel length of time daily, and that even adufts 
have been expected to do a certain quantity of labour, which scarcely an 

human being is able to endure. The result of this has been, that many 
have met with a premature death; many have been affected constitution- 
ally for life; and the idea of posterity being injured from the shattered 
frames of the survivors, is, physiologically speaking, but too well-founded. 
Independent of the accidents which have arisen from machinery, it is 
unquestionable that the existence of the local diseases alluded to by the 
medical gentlemen examined before the House of Commons in 1832, 


and by myself during the period of our commission, as resulting from 
labour in factories, is but too true.” 


But what need of these, and hundreds of similar testimonies, to 
any person of ordinary observation and reflection, in a matter that 
is so plain? Is it to be wondered at that Dr. Hawkins should 
state, that he believes most travellers are ‘“ struck by the lowness 
of stature, the leanness, and the paleness, which present themselves 
so commonly to the eye at Manchester; and, above all, among the 
factory class.” He adds, “‘I have never been.in any town in 
Great Britain, nor in Europe, in which degeneracy of form and 
colour, from the national standard, has been so obvious.” And yet 
there are people who maintain that factory labour is not unhealthy, 
even as it has hitherto been regulated, and that it is not severe. 
Mr. Wakley, M.P., has stated in his “ Voice from the Commons,” 
truths which require no comment from us, on this point. His 
statement was called forth, when the attempt was made by the 
President of the Board of Trade, to render the completion of the 


twelfth, instead of the thirteenth year, the period for commencing 
adult labour. 


«In the supplementary report of the commission several tables are given, 
which have been compiled by an actuary, Dr. Mitchell, purporting to repre- 
sent the average number of days of sickness which are incidental to factory 
labourers. But they present grossly deceptive results, as the sickness of 
those who have died, and of those who have been dismissed from ill-health 
from the mills, was excluded from the calculation! Yet the result, 
deduced from his insufficient and imperfect materials, is styled ‘ The 
average duration of sickness for every person employed’ in the factories. 
Thus have loop-holes been created by the commission, through which the 
masters continually attempt to leap, in order to escape from the force of the 
arguments employed by the supporters of a short-time bill. ‘The legislature 
itself has been deceived, the commissioners, in fact, having led a majority 
in parliament to consider that the sickness of factory operatives is below the 
alleged average. The factory commissioners committed, too, this gross and 
wilful error: they decided, in direct opposition to the best medical opinions, 
and in the teeth of all the observations of physiologists, that puberty is 
established at the thirteenth year, both in males and females ; that the adult 
period then begins in boys and girls, intending to prove thereby that 
children are, from that time, capable of sustaining the labour of grown per- 
sons. This is a foul crime against nature and humanity. In the natural 
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state of youth, from the twelfth to the fifteenth year of life, the mortality is 
less than at any other period: the functions are then in full operation to 
form the basis of manhood—to create materials for the waste of future 
exertion, not to be devoted to labour now. Growth should then be at its 
most rapid rate in the frame, both sexes, under a healthy condition, under- 
going, at that time, a great change, which does not fully terminate before 
the close of the sixteenth year. Cultivation of the mind should then occupy 
the time of the individual, and a large degree of alternate freedom of body 
and rest of the muscles should be insured to the youth; yet it is on this 
very period that the ‘amended bill’ threatens to encroach. The boy of 
twelve is to be reckoned an adult! The girl of a dozen summers is to be 
regarded as a woman! The few hours granted by the former bill (guarded 
enough in its enactments) are to be snatched from the time devoted 
for their instruction, recreation, and growth, and given to the factory slave 
master !’ ” 


We might cite many affecting particulars from our author’s im- 
mediate scrutiny of the factory system. ‘Take two short passages. 


“] perceived a girl with others coming out of a large mill, whose 
young and delicate appearance particularly struck me. Upon asking her 
age, she said she was thirteen. Not crediting her statement, I asked 
the age of her next sister, if she had one. A child standing next to her 
said that she was her sister, and I learnt that her own age would be 
‘fourteen in February;’ they both worked full time. 

“ This was a cotton and weaving mill, which I had not an opportu- 
nity of seeing internally. I was near when the children left it at twelve 
o’clock. ‘The general character of this mill was, 1 understood good; but 
the children looked ill, and several were lame. This lameness appeared 
to proceed from the flat state of the feet, in consequence of the plantar 
arch having been weakened. An anatomical account of this arch has 
been ably drawn up by Dr. Roget, in his Bridgewater Treatise, from 
which, as it has frequently been made a subject of inquiry, I shall intro- 
duce the following extract :—* The base on which the whole body is sup- 
ported in an erect position, is constituted by the toes and by the heel, 
the bone of which projects backwards at right angles to the leg. Between 
these points the sole of the foot has a concavity in two directions, the 
one longitudinal, the other transverse, constituting a double arch, This 
construction, besides conferring strength and elasticity, provides room 
for the convenient passage of the tendons of the toes, which proceed 
downwards from the larger muscles of the leg, and also for the lodgment 
of the smaller muscles affixed to each individual joint, and for the pro- 
tection of the various nerves and blood-vessels, distributed to all these 
parts. The concavity of the foot adapts it, also, to retain a firmer hold 
of inequalities of the ground on which we tread.’ The evil consequences, 
therefore, of reducing this arch are obvious, and excessive pressure is 
followed by pain and lameness. 

‘“ Numerous are the individuals in whom the spine takes a stationary 
curve, and who yet enjoy a considerable portion of health, the only fail- 
ing being confined to an unusual liability to fatigue, the primary inva- 
sion upon visceral space and visceral functions having been so gradual 
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as to make no material inroad upon the animal economy beyond the re. 
sources of relief and accommodation which nature commonly displays 
when her footsteps are turned from their natural course. Such cases dy 
not, however, exist, without one appalling exception to the period of 
safety, and that the best and fairest part of the creation is destined to 
experience. ‘The list of female victims is by no means small who have 
lived under, to the world, an unknown curvature of the spine, the pro- 
gressive states of which have been slow, passive, and free from an 

disturbance of the general health, until the great trial of childbirth, 
The fatal truth has then appeared, that the projecting vertebrz have so 
encroached upon the space within the inferior portion of the pelvis, that 
nature cannot accomplish her purposes. To prevent the impending 
doom, a severe operation has been resorted to, though scarcely ever 
leading to the preservation of either parent or child. 


Here is another apt paragraph, from a different part of the 
volume, 


‘*In the natural state of youth, from the twelfth to the fifteenth year of 
life, mortality is less than at any other period. ‘The functions are then in 
full operation to form the basis of manhood, to create materials for the 
waste of future exertion, not to be devoted to labour now. Growth should 
then be at its most rapid rate in the frame in both sexes, under a healthy 
condition, undergoing, at the same time, a great change, which does not 
fully terminate before the close of the sixteenth year. It is evident that 
nature cannot supply sufficient energies for the purposes of inordinate 
labour, andfor sound growth also; she cannot effectually comply with both 
demands, and under repeated endeavours to accomplish the two, she either 
perishes, or exhibits a powerless and degenerate form. Skill may augment 
the mechanical speed of iron and steel, those in authority may sanction and 
decree a course of labour beyond the power of the young frame to meet, 
yet they cannot command—they cannot quicken—the proper agencies of 
organization ; neither can they spur on animate against inanimate matter in 
the competition of labour, without committing a series of outrages at which 
nature will revolt, and from which the law will be made to shrink. No 
surprise will be felt that a national evil should befal us under a system 
wliich has been described ‘as more hostile to human life than the most 
depopulating ravages of war or pestilence, or the most sanguinary forms of 
superstition.’ ” 

Is factory labour light? Hear what Mr. John Fielden, Member 
for Oldham, and one of the largest manufacturers, but one of the 
most benevolent men in the kingdom, says on this point. 


‘¢ Allusion has been made, in the course of this debate, to the statement 
of Mr. M‘Williams as to the number of miles that a little child has to walk 
in a factory. It was stated at fifteen miles. Now, I recollect that, ata 
meeting of members of parliament and operatives, at Manchester, last 
December, similar calculations were brought under the attention of myself, 
and the members of parliament present, by the operatives. One made a 
statement shewing that a child in one mill walked twenty-four miles in the 
day, merely walking after the machine. I was surprised at this statement, 
and I observed that few could believe it possible. I, however, was not 
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satisfied until I had tried its correctness ; and therefore, when | went home, 
I went into my own factory, and, with the clock before me, I watched a 
child at her work, and having watched her for some time, I then calculated 
the distance she had to go in a day, and, to my surprise, I found it to be 
nothing short of twenty miles. Talk to me of ‘ lightness of factory work 
after this! Itis monstrous. And yet it is this system that the honourable 
member for Bolton wants to perpetuate. I, on the contrary, call on the 
government to enforce the present act, and not attempt to repeal it; to 
send more inspectors down into the cotton districts, and to have it put in 
force rigidly. All the work-people work harder than they ought to do; 
but the children are unmercifully treated. The inspectors have given their 
opinion as to what quantity of work a child can bear, and they have 
referred also to medical men in the districts where they are employed. But 
I should like to know what is the value of such evidence as this, collected 
by the inspectors, when compared with that of such men as Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, Dr. Farre, Mr. Green, Dr. Blundell, aud the other eminent men 
who have pronounced our factory system to be nothing short of infanti- 
cide? There has never yet been an efficient act of parliament on this 
subject, and if I had to bring in one, it should not allow more than ten 
hours’ labour for any age in factories.’ ” 

But at this rate we never shall have done, even with one depart- 
ment of the evils complained of. We must therefore proceed to 
another order of facts not less woful, which characterize the factory 
system, and which the Act of 1833 has in vain attempted to cure 
—we mean the Intellectual and Moral evils, which are as strongly 
attested as those that we have been considering. 


As regards education, the present act obliges children to bring a 
certificate of their having been at school, two hours daily, for six 
days in the preceding week, on the Monday morning, before enter- 
ing upon their work, or the master cannot legally employ them. 
But how does this anxious provision operate? Let Mr. Horner, 
whose district as inspector comprehends Scotland, Ireland, and the 
four northern counties of England, be heard. 

“* Every child is required by the act to produce, every Monday morning, 
a certificate of having attended school for two hours at least, on six days of 
the preceding week, on pain of dismissal from the mill. Very few mills are 
situated near a school which is open at such hours as many of the factory 
children could attend; that is, early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon. There is no obligation, on the part of the schoolmaster, to take the 
trouble of making out the certificates; and, in fact, some in Glasgow have 
already refused to do so.’” | 

‘“* Few schools are open on Saturday after mid-day; and although 
attendance on a Sunday-school may be taken as one of the six, as these are 
usually taught by several voluntary teachers, and the children are mixed up 
together in great numbers, it would be almost impossible to obtain certifi- 
cates of attendance; and if they could be had, each child must then have 
two certificates each week.’ ” ) 

“* In a mill, where the clerks have generally enough to do, (and in the 
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small mills there are no clerks,) the examination of these certificates would 
be a very considerable labour ; besides that, the children would be perpetu- 
ally losing them, and the variety of excuses for non-attendance, which the 
mill-owner would have to investigate, would be endless. Then, if the 
children play truant, or are kept away from school for frivolous or insuffi- 
cient reasons, the mill-owner, who is in no way to blame, must dismiss 


them, possibly to his great inconvenience and loss, by the stoppage of his 
machinery until new hands can be procured.’ ” 


Now, it is manifest that no compulsory education can coun- 
teract the demoralizing effect which naturally follows the separation 
of parents and children, for that lengthened period, which the sys- 
tem of relays renders necessary, even supposing that two hours’ 
schooling each day was afforded them, which, as we have above 
learned, in many situations is impossible. Our author has put this 
and many other points in a very strong light, so as to carry the 
fullest conviction to the most sceptical mind. He shows also to his 
readers that, in other countries, Austria for example, instead of 
compulsory education, at the time that children are daily working 
in the mill, the lowest age at which they are employed is from ele- 
ven to twelve years, and that their elementary schooling is received 
before they enter the mill at all. The same principle and regulation 
should obtain in this country, and then, if they were made to work 
during the same hours that their parents were at work, and were to 
return to their meals at the same hours, daily methods might be 
adopted, by which they could add to their proficiency in learning, 
instead of idling in the streets, or engaging in more questionable 
practices, for hours together, when no guardian’s eye takes cogni- 
zance of them. 

Dr. Kay has, in a pamphlet on the Moral and Physical Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes employed in the Cotton Manufacture, 
in Manchester, given a succint account of the general evils of the 
system, which our author declares has been fully confirmed by his 
own observations, so far as they have gone. Parts of this account 
will enable us to present, in a condensed form, much of the inform- 
ation and evidence that is spread throughout the volume. We con- 
fine ourselves to those facts which chiefly bear upon the moral and 
intellectual condition of the operatives. After stating, that having 
been instructed in the fatal secret of subsisting on what is barely 
necessary to life, they have generally ceased to entertain a laudable 
pride as to the external decencies,—what is superfluous to the mere 
exigencies in nature being expended at a tavern, which when con- 
sidered in connexion with unremitted labour of the sort described, 
goes far to account for a prevalent and fatal demoralization. He 
says— 

“ Prolonged and exhausting labour, continued from day to day, and 
from year to year, is not calculated to develop the intellectual or moral 
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faculties of man. The dull routine of ceaseless drudgery, in which the 
same mechanical process is incessantly repeated, resembles the torment 
of Sisyphus—the toil, like the rock, recoils perpetually on the wearied 
operative. The mind gathers neither stores nor strength from the con- 
stant extension and retraction of the same muscles. The intellect slum- 
bers in supine inertness; but the grosser parts of our nature attain a rank 
development. To condemn man to such severity of toil is, in some 
measure, to cultivate in him the habits of an animal. He becomes reck- 
less. He disregards the distinguishing appetites and habits of his species. 
He neglects the comforts and delicacies of life. He lives in squalid 
wretchedness, on meagre food, and expends his superfluous gains in 
debauchery.” 


Besides mean food, and squalid habitations, the crowded arrange- 
ment of their cottages, the unpaved streets, and the pestilential air 
arising from these, and from a general disregard of cleanliness, 
produce a very powerful and deteriorating influence upon their men- 
tal and moral habits. They are also linked as drudges, for the 
most part, for an immoderate portion of every twenty-four hours, to 
a mighty material force, which toils with an unceasing and uncon- 
scious energy. 


“ Hence, besides the negative results, the abstraction of moral and 
intellectual stimuli, the absence of variety, banishment from the grate- 
ful air and the cheering influences of light, the physical energies are 
impaired by toil and imperfect nutrition. The artisan too seldom 
possesses sufficient moral dignity, or intellectual or organic strength, to 
resist the seductions of appetite. His wife and children, subjected to the 
same process, have little power to cheer his remaining moments of lei- 
sure. Domestic economy is neglected ; domestic comforts are too fre- 
quently unknown. A meal of coarse food is hastily prepared, and de- 
voured with precipitation. Home has little other relation to him than 
that of shelter; few pleasures are there; it chiefly presents to him a 
sense of physical exhaustion, from which he is glad to escape. His house 
is ill furnished, uncleanly, often ill ventilat-d, perhaps damp; his food, 
from want of forethought and domestic economy, is meagre and innu- 
tritious; he generally becomes debilitated and hypochondriacal, and 
unless supported by principle, falls the victim of dissipation. In all 
these respects, it is grateful to add, that those among the operatives of 
the mills who are employed in the process of spinning, and especially of 
fine spinning, (who receive a high rate of wages, and who are elevated 
on account of their skill,) are more attentive to their domestic arrange- 
ments, have better furnished houses, are consequently. more regular in 
their habits, and more observant of their duties, than those engaged in 
other branches of the manufacture. 

“ The other classes of artisans of whom we have spoken, are frequently 
subject to a disease in which the sensibility of the stomach and bowels is 
morbidly excited; the alvine secretions are deranged, and the appetite 
impaired. Whilst this state continues, the patient loses flesh, his fea- 
tures are sharpened, the skin becomes sallow, or of the yellow hue which 
1s observed in those who have suffered from the influence of tropical 
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climates; the strength fails, the capacities of physical enjoyment are 
destroyed, and the paroxysms of corporeal suffering are aggravated by 
deep mental depression. We cannot wonder that the wretched victim of 
this disease, invited by those haunts of misery and crime, the gin-shop 
and the tavern, as he passes to his daily labour, should endeavour to 
cheat his suffering of a few moments by the false excitement procured 
by ardent spirits; or that the exhausted artisan, driven by ennui and dis- 
comfort from his squalid home, should strive, in the delirious dreams of 
a continued debauch, to forget the remembrance of his reckless im. 
providence, of the destitution, hunger, and uninterrupted toil, which 
threaten to destroy the remaining energies of his enfeebled constitution, 

“ With unfeigned regret we are constrained to add, that the standard 
of morality is exceedingly debased, and that religious observances 
are neglected amongst the operative population of Manchester. The 
bonds of domestic sympathy are too generally relaxed, and, as a conse- 
quence, the filial and paternal duties are uncultivated. ‘The artisan has 
not time to cherish these feelings by the familiar and grateful arts which 
are their constant food, and without which nourishment they perish, 
An apathy benumbs his spirit. ‘Too frequently the father, enjoying per- 
fect health, and with ample opportunities of employment, is supported in 
idleness on the earnings of his oppressed children; and, on the other 
hand, when age and decrepitude cripple the energies of the parents, their 
adult children abandon them to the scanty maintenance derived from 
parochial relief. 

“ That religious observances are exceedingly neglected we have had 
constant opportunities of ascertaining, in the performance of our duty as 
physician to the Ardwick and Ancoats Dispensary, which frequently con- 
ducted us to the houses of the poor on Sunday. With rare exceptions, 
the adults of the vast population of 84,147 contained in districts Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, spend their Sunday either in supine sloth, in sensuality, or in 
listless inactivity. A certain portion only of the labouring classes enjoys 
even healthful recreation on that day, and a very small number frequent 
the places of worship. 

The physical depression, the mora] degradation, and mental 
perversion, that are engendered by such modes of life, furnish the 
most sickening details we have ever read. One naturally inquires, 
with a sort of incredulous wonder, how so many thousands of 
Englishmen submit, and why they endure the evils we have been 
considering. Why don’t they, it may be asked, betake themselves 
to some other calling? for they are sufficiently suspicious, discon- 
tented and revengeful, but not more so than their education, habits, 
and treatment, may very well be supposed to foster and encourage. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that brought up as they have 
been, from tender infancy, only to understand one routine of work, 
they are altogether unfit for any thing else, especially in a country 
where there is a redundancy of labourers. The truth is, they must 
either endure labour and oppression like slaves, or starve. Nay, 
they are worse off than slaves, for the West India Planters had a 
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manifest interest in treating their bondsmen humanely, because 
of the scarcity of labourers; while there is a superabundance of 
operatives here, and therefore no inducement for masters to be 
kind and humane beyond what the law of the land can enforce, or 
their own moral principles inculcate. There is one argument, how- 
ever, that will have some weight even with those who do not regard 
the voice of conscience, or any Divine appeal, which may interfere 
with their sordid avarice—an avarice that treats, for the sake of 
gold, the tenderest of human beings as cattle or machinery—with 
which we close our extracts from Mr. Wing’s work; for surely we 
have cited enough, not only to show how mighty are the concerns 
it treats of, but the ability and candour of the writer. 

“ I need scarcely advert to the national evils resulting from the factory 
system, as at present established; they are obvious to the most careless 
observer. That so numerous a class of the community should be suffered 
to remain in a state of discontent, after petitioning for relief from their 
grievances for upwards of thirty years; that they should witness the 
continued infraction by their masters of those laws which were meant for 
the protection, not of themselves, indeed, but of their children ; that there 
should be no bond of union between them and their employers, but, except 
in comparatively few instances, mutual animosity; that from the want of 
religious, moral, and political knowledge, they should be left, as their oppo- 
nents assert, the slaves of their fierce passions and ignorant prejudices ; 
all these are fearful considerations, when joined to the reflection of their 
facilities for combination, and of the activity and intelligence that charac- 
terize many of theirdelegates. Well do they know their importance to our 
national resources, an importance likely to increase in proportion as our 
commercial intercourse with the world at large increases, and if they are not 
now heard, the time may come when they will make themselves felt. Many 
of the master-manufacturers have long been persuaded that the disaffection 
subsisting between them and the operatives should be put an end to; that 
the advantages of moderate labour should extend to all; and from the 
greater or less, if not utter, inefficiency of all the former acts, and from the 
daily vexations which the present has caused, and is causing. I feel con- 
fident that a ten-hour bill, rendering by its simplicity observance easy, and 
evasion next to impossible, will at length be conceded by Government, as 
the only measure that can produce permanent tranquillity and general 
satisfaction. There are many of the master-manufacturers who deserve the 
commendation which the Bishop of Exeter has justly bestowed upon Mr. 
Fielden ; many who, whether radicals, whigs, or conservatives, are worthy 
of respect and veneration; many who will rejoice to see the consum- 
mation of the benevolent wishes which they have so long entertained ; and 
perhaps the masters of a different description, after having indulged in a 
little sordid regret, may find that their interests and their duties are not so 
much opposed to each other as they now imagine.” 
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Art. V.—Prolustones Historice; or, Essays Illustrative of the Halle 
of John Halle, Citizen, and Merchant of Salisbury, in the Reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV.: with Notes, Illustrative and Ezplana- 
tory, by the Rev. Epwarp Duke, M.A., F. A.S., & L.S. 2 vols, 
Salisbury. W. B. Brodie and Co. 


THE most antique features of the exterior of this book are not 
more curious, than are its contents. As a literary performance, 
few of our modern historical romances are half so much worth being 
read. Certainly we have never encountered any antiquarian disqui- 
sitions that were so amusing, delightful, and instructive. Seldom 
do the Fellows of the Antiquarian Society avoid being repulsively 
dry to ordinary readers when they begin to treat of their favourite 
studies. But there is nothing pompous, obscure, or useless in the 
present work. The author says that all he has aimed at, “ has 
been to amuse his reader, and in plain, and intelligible speech, to 
tell him, the tale of the olden time.”” We must inform the Reverend 
Gentleman, however, or rather those who are in the habit of listen- 
ing to us, that though the book may disclaim recondite knowledge, 
it is one which no stranger to such knowledge could write ; and that 
though the diction and elocution of the work may not ape a mere- 
triciously ornamented style, no one who has despised the graces 
inculcated by good taste, or who is unskilled at the pen, or who did 
not make all these accomplishments subservient to a nature and 
habits that are remarkably lively, could have produced such a book. 
Whether we regard the author’s spirited and lightsome style, the 
ingenuity of his conjectures, or the extent of his reading and 
researches, these Prolustones Historice possess no ordinary charm 
for the learned and the unlearned. 

The expressions in the preface “ the tale of the olden time’’—the 
aspect of the first volume (which has as yet, alone appeared) and 
also not a few passages, some of which may meet the reader’s eye 
the moment he opens the work, may lead to the surmise that the 
whole is a fiction, or “ the illusion ofa dream.” Before diving into 
the body of the portion that is now before us, it is proper, there- 
fore, to afford some account of the topics it discusses, and the cir- 
cumstances that have induced the author to handle them in the 
present form and on the present occasion. 

It would appear that from time immemorial the remains of an 
ancient mansion, situate on the New Canal, were known to exist in 
the faire citie of Salisbury, whither the antiquary or virtuoso would 
oft resort. A large hall, divided and subdivided into many small 
rooms, was there to be seen ; but its history for long continued to be 
unknown. The premises, however, having lately fallen into the 
hands of an extensive dealer in China, he, at considerable expense, 
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has removed the comparatively modern partitions, and renovated 
the Halle, which is now to be seen in its original size and propor- 
tions. The elaborate character of the workmanship it displayed, 
and the beauty and massiveness of its designs, led to the opinion 
that it was an ancient refectory ; but for the use of what fraternity 
was not so apparent. It contained many armorial shields, which 
heraldists deciphered ; but one coat-of-arms (impaled with a mer- 
chant’s mark) was a puzzle. After much research, however, the 
author did ‘* by chance discover, that the arms alluded to were 
those of Halle of Salisbury.”” Having thus obtained a clue, he pur- 
sued his researches, aud after visiting museums, as well as consult- 
ing the records of the city of Salisbury, he obtained so many strong 
and well-combined proofs, that the splendid room in question was— 
the Halle of John Halle—(who is the interesting hero of the present 
work, and who serves to furnish texts for a number of ingenious 
and delightful disquisitions upon some of the most interesting topics 
of Antiquarianism)—that he is to be pitied who would any longer 
disbelieve. One formal extract from the preface, must eonduct us 
to the body of the work, after informing our readers, that this first 
volume is restricted more particularly to the history of its Hero, 
whereas the second will descant on the peculiarities of the Halle 
itself, its splendid and unique architecture, &c. 


‘The Author now begs leave to remark, that, although there exist many 
fine specimens of baronial halls, yet (as he at present believes) Crosby 
Hall and the Halle of John Halle are the only two, which are well ascer- 
tained to have belonged to private merchants of the former age. Itisa 
remarkable fact, that these two halls were erected within ten years of each 
other—that their owners were both merchants of the staple—both dealers 
in wool, and men of great affluence—contemporaries— and as is, probable, 
intimate friends. 

“Crosby Hall has, from its connexion with historic facts, and its mention 
by our great dramatist, Shakspeare, obtained, and deservedly so, great 
celebrity ; but yet the Author is bold enough to place the Halle of John 
Halle in competition with it, and is sanguine enough to hope, that the latter 
will, in time, divide with the former the attention of antiquaries, and men 
of taste. It is very true, that their relative sizes vary greatly—that Crosby 
Hall exceeds the Halle of John Halle in length, breadth, and height, yet 
the latter wonderfully surpasses the former in its state of preservation, and 
is indeed—an architectural bijou. Its windows are riehly filled with 
painted glass, and the roof is, in his opinion, an unique specimen of archi- 
tecture. It has no pendants in common with Eltham and Crosby Halls, 
and many others, and neither does it openly show its raftering as is the 
case with the halls at Hampton Court, &c.; but the roof of the Halle of 
John Halle has this beautiful peculiarity, that the quadrangular compart- 
ments, or parallelograms, formed by the intersection of the principals, 
or main timbers, with the purlins, are covered in, the one half of each with 
a semi-circular, and scolloped, panelling, the other with plaster. The 
alternation of the dark panel and the lighter-coloured plaster in this, thus 
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varied roof, delights the eye of the spectator to a degree, that cannot be 
conceived. In addition to these circumstances, the Author must remark, 
that much more is known of the owner of the one hall than of the other. 
Little is known, comparatively, of Sir John Crosby. The reader will be 
gratified at receiving the intelligence of many curious incidents of the life 
of John Halle. 

Let us now to the Hero of the Tale, that we may become 
acquainted ‘ with the station of life, in which he moved—with his 
armorial honours—with the merchant’s mark, and—with his memo- 
rable deeds—nay John Halle himself will make his bow accoutred 
in the elegant costume of his day.” 

It may well puzzle the reader, when he has only perused our 
author’s preface, to understand how two goodly octavo volumes are 
to be constructed, and yet detail facts in biography and deal honestly 
with credulity, when the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., 
point to the era to be described. But the writer has a method of 
his own, and can without fatiguing the reader, render the slightest 
notices and the slenderest threads of information the vehicle and 
index to a vast deal of interesting and important matter. He pos- 
sesses one quality that adds greatly to the charm of his pages ; and 
this consists of the heartfelt love which he cherishes for his subject, 
and the manifest delight which its treatment must have yielded to 
him. His enthusiasm not only carries him forward gallantly and 
warmly, but having formed a very distinct and affectionate estimate 
of John Halle, it enables him to picture vividly the object of his 
admiration, and to preserve the individuality of a sterling character 
with singular effect. 

The work commences with an Essay on the Origin of Names, the 
name of Halle, suggesting the theme. Here, as in the other 
divisions of the work, although there be repeated much that has no 
claims to originality, yet the information is so pleasantly and plainly 
communicated, that even to those conversant with such researches, it 
will be acceptable; nay a hasty abridgeinent or summary of some 
of the doctrines and principles thus advanced, we have no doubt, 
will be welcomed by our readers. 

The origin of Names becomes an interesting inquiry ; and fortu- 
nately the investigation, in as far as general points are concerned, 
and even as regards a vast number of individual instances, becomes 
perfectly satisfactory. Distinctive appellations or references must 
be employed wherever social intercourse exists among mankind. It 
is well known that the Romans had their Preanomen, Nomen, and 
Cognomen, the last answering to our Surname, which, it is supposed, 
was first employed for particular distinctive purposes, during the 
existence of the republic in its most flourishing condition. It is held, 
however, that our Saxon forefathers had but one Name, and our 
author thinks it probable that even such a distinction was but 
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allotted to him who bore the higher rank. But it is not easy to 
conceive how, individuals of an inferior grade were to be designated 
or pointed out, unless by some verbal sign, although none but those 
of superior stamp and consideration might appear deserving of being 
written in a book. The subject, nevertheless, affords an opportunity 
for our antiquary to display the nature of his researches regard- 
ing it. 

“In Deomsday Book the names of the Saxon Proprietors of land appear 
with but one name, and I cannot refrain from giving here an interesting 
instance, inasmuch as it is also an amusing proof of parochial etymology. 
In that invaluable, and very early, document (with the view of which I 
have been gratified, but which no hand is permitted to touch, its leaves 
being turned over with other aid) the account of the manor of Fittleton, 
(a parish in my neighbourhood) thus opens: ‘‘ Rainerius tenet de Roberto 
Vileltone. Vitel tenuit T. R. E.” (tempore Regis Edwardi) “ et geldabat 
pro 10 hidis :” that is, “ Rainerius holds Viteltone of Robertus. Vitel held 
it in the time of King Edward, and it was assessed at 10 hides. The ma- 
nor and residence of Vitel, the Saxon, was thus called Vitel’s Ton or Town; 
this became contracted by the Normans into Viteltone, and in these our 
days has been by the interchange of a letter softened down into Fittleton. 
In the above short extract, we have the interesting fact of the use of four 
single names,—Vitel, the Saxon, Ratnerius and Robertus, who were Nor- 
mans, and King Edward, the Saxon, contradistinguished in later ages as 
‘The Confessor.”” On the Norman Invasion the feudal system was intro- 
duced, and with it the maxim, that all lands were held mediately or imme- 
diately, from the King. There were comparatively but few estates, which 
were not seized, and granted away to the followers of William, the First; 
and, as these held their possessions subject to the feudal rights of the 
Crown, so did they, as superior Lords, regrant on subfeudatory conditions 
lesser portions of their domains; and thus did Ratnertus hold Viteltone 
under Robertus (called in Doomsday Book * filius Giroldi’’), who, it ap- 
pears, also held the adjoining manors of Mildestone and Brismartone (now 
Milstone and Brigmilstone) with many others. That the parochial name 
of Fittleton is derived, as having been the residence of Vitel, the Saxon, 
is a truth so obvious, that it must be admitted. 


It is satisfactorily shown that at the period of the Norman Con- 
quest, patronymics or family Names, were unknown. Even Wil- 
liam the First, himself, was called the Conqueror, not as a Surname, 
but as a descriptive title. His son was called Rufus, in considera- 
tion of his red hair. Thus the third Earl of Anjou, bore the name 
of Plantagenet, on account of the sprig of broom he wore—or Plan- 
tagenista. In the course of time the place of residence became the 
Norman affix, such as Giraldus de Wiltune ; thus also, he who was 
named Richard of Grimsteed, says the author, became Richard 
Grimsteed, of Grimsteed. As the people receded from barbarism, 
it began to be considered, says Camden— 


“ A disgrace for a gentleman to have but one single name, as the 
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meaner sort and bastards had. For the daughter and heir of Fitz-Hamon 
a great Lord (as Robert uf Glocester in the Librarie of the industrious 
Antiquary maister John Stowe writeth) when King Henry the first would 
have married her to his base sonne Robert, shee first refusing answered: 


It were to me a great shame 
To have a Lord withouten his twa name, 


Whereupon the King his father gave him the name of Fitz-Roy, who 
after was Earle of Glocester, and the onely worthy of his age in 
England.” 

Various were the methods which men adopted to distinguish one 
another ; sometimes by a nickname, or soubriquet ; sometimes pro- 
fession or trade lent the word. Thus the ancient couplet, as quoted 
by the author, says, 


‘« From whence came Smith, all be he Knight or Squire, 
But from the Smith, that forgeth at the fire ?” 


and the word Smith again comes from the Saxon verb, smitan, to 
smite. As the intercourse of man and the population of a country 
increased, new sources of Names were sought out to avoid confusion. 
Ages, virtues, the elements, the wild animals, the vegetable tribes, &c. 
were freely drawn upon. 

‘* Even the dwelling of man gave to him “a local habitation, and a 
name:” that House is well known, and several parts of the dwelling 
have also contributed to the same useful purpose; thus we have the 
names of Dore, Wall, Kitchen, Chamber, and Garret, and the inmate 
has even appropriated to himself the Lock and the Hey. In very early 
ages the man of affluence sought also to have a room in his mansion of 
superior size, and grandeur, and this he denominated his Helle, and from 
the dwelling so highly distinguished above its more humble fellows, its 
Lord was pointed out as Roger of the Halle, William of the Halle, &c. 
and then in time, by the dropping of the connecting words, he bcaame 
Roger Halle, William Halle, &c. Let me not, however, be misunder- 
stood. I say not—I infer not—that John Halle was ever known by the 
name of John of the Halle—certainly he was not. I ony mean to pre- 
sent the origin of the name of Halle in previous ages, which was often, 
we may presume, imparted by the man of rank to his relatives, and his 
retainers, and thus the name of Halle in the fifteenth century became of 
frequent occurrence.” 

The author is now brought to consider the pedigree of John 
Halle, and to give some account of his name. But all that he has 
clearly ascertained under this head embraces only as to the name, 
three generations—the father—the son and daughter—and grand- 
daughter. Concerning these members of the family, particular 
mention is made in an after portion of the work; but just to show 
with what zest, patience, and precision the author has studied gene- 
alogies, and the history of the Halles in particular, we cite from this 


his second essay one passage. 
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‘In the more early times of the Heralds’ College, which was founded by 
Richard, the Third, in the year 1483, the Heralds were accustomed to make | 
occasional progresses through the several counties, to cite before them 
all, who claimed a right to bear arms, and (in those cases, where such 
right was confirmed) to enrol them, and also to inquire into, and to cer- 
tify in their records, the pedigrees of such families. The county of Wilts 
was visited for this purpose by Harvey in the year 1565, and by St. 
George, and Lennard, in the year 1623. On both those occasions those 
Heralds sat at Salisbury, and copies of their visitation books are extant 
in the Heralds’ College. 

“ Amongst the manuscripts in the British Museum are also to be found 
lists of those, whose claims were then rejected by the Heralds. What were 
the rules they laid down for their guidance we know not, yet it doves 
appear, that even then there were those, who were actuated by the pride 
of gentility to make claims, which they could not support. If an author- 
ized Herald could possibly make his appearance amongst us in the 
present age, it is much to be feared, gentle reader, that he would find 
“ confusion worse confounded!’’ It happened indeed, that, though the 
Family of Halle of Salisbury was in existence in the male line at the 
period of the foundation of the Heralds’ College in the year 1483, it was 
so extinct at the time of the first visitation in the year 1565, and conse- 
quently no pedigree is regularly enrolled. There is however (as I am 
kindly informed by my friend, G. F. Beltz, Esq. Lancaster Herald) in 
the archives of the College a private, and miscellaneous, collection of 
pedigrees in alphabet by Vincent, where (No. 10, p. 123) appears the 
pedigree of Halle of Salisbury, as given in the sixteenth page. In this 
pedigree William Halle, the Son, is stated as of Shipton. I have visited 
that parish, but could not hear of any tradition, nor find any memorials 
of the family in the church, either on the walls, or in the windows; this 
did not surprise me, when I reflected, that they moved on the earth up- 
wards of three centuries ago—in times, gentle reader, truly “ auld lang 
syne.” By this short genealogy it will be seen, that the name of that 
family became extinct by the marriage of Juan the heiress of William, 
the only son of John Halle with Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter 
principal King of Arms. 


The third essay treats of the Arms of John Halle, and this gives 
rise to a dissertation upon the Origin and Progress of Heraldry. 
Here we have a remarkably distinct sketch of a very obscure subject, 
and an outline of the most feasible doctrines that have been 
broached on it. The history of Heraldry is traced from the distin- 
guishing standard of the nation or tribe, in various ages and coun- 
tries in ancient times, through the personal pennon of the Knight 
of the middle ages, down to what our antiquary calls the gentitial, 
and hereditary coat of the peaceful man of modern days. But we 
must come to John Halle’s Arms, which are made the occasion of 
eliciting much heraldic knowledge and description. They also afford 
an opportunity for that sort of ingenious and fanciful conjecturing, 
Which antiquaries are seldom disinclined to indulge, when they get 
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amid a dense mist, and have a favourite theory to buttress—that 


unravelling the tgnotum per ignotius, which our author, however, 
disclaims. 


“His arms are very handsome, and, had the chevron been azure, 
instead of sable, a modern herald could not have devised a coat more 
pleasing to the eye; but from a review of the arms, taken in connexion 
with other circumstances, (which will be detailed hereafter,) I have 
strong reason to believe, that the family of Halle of Salisbury were gene- 
rally attached to the interests of the House of Lancaster. In saying this 
I shall probably be impugned of iconsistency, since the halle of John 
Halle, in its ornamental cognizances of Edward, the Fourth, appears to 
have been studiously complimental to Atm, and John Halle himself 
is there depicted, as supporting with the one hand the banner of Edward, 
the Fifth, the heir apparent to the Throne, and with the other on his 
dagger in the act, as it were, of swearing fealty to the Royal Dynasty. I 
admit this, and most candidly recognize it as an apparently great incon- 
gruity with my now repeated assertion of my belief, ‘ that the family of 
Halle of Saiisbury were generally attached to the interests of the House 
of Lancaster.’ The question then may well be asked, ‘ how do you 
reconcile this seeming incongruity ??—to which I can only return an 
hypothetical answer, a reply, based on imaginative grounds, possible, and 
indeed probable, but which truly have their origin in historic facts, the 
full developement of which, in the present Essay, would be premature. 
Let it suffice then, gentle reader, now to say, that John Halle did incur 
the heavy displeasure of Edward, the Fourth; that he did probably 
beard his Monarch on the Throne; and that he was by him justly cast 
into prison; and yet we find, that, subsequently, John Halle did erect a 
splendid banquetting-room, in the ornaments of which he studiously 
complimented Edward, the Fourth! I can explain this alone on the 
assumption, as true, of the following hypothesis, that John Halle having 
offended, and, as is probable, personadly insulted his Sovereign, his 
incarceration gave him leisure for reflection—reflection may have raised 
in his mind the feelings of genuine, and deep, repentance, and—repent- 
ance may have induced such an humble, aud sincere, apology to his 
Monarch, as to have caused him to award that warm, and hearty forgive- 
ness, which bore the aspect of highly generous feelings; and this con- 
descension, perhaps personally shown, from his justly-offended, and 
potent, Sovereign, may have raised, and truly so, those feelings of grati- 
tude in the mind of John Halle, as to have induced him, although a 
Lancastrian by birth, in connexion, and in principle, to become the 
personal partizan of Edward, the Fourth. In the support of this hypo- 
thesis, we must call to mind, that, the more uncivilized the age, and 
people, the less equally do the human passions and affections bear on the 
mind of man; that under such circumstances, the spirit of revenge takes 
deeper root, and the feelings of gratitude are fostered with stronger 
fervency than in an era of greater refinement. It was in this age, (that 
of the wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster,) that the spirit 
of the partizan peculiarly shone forth, and that its bias was often swayed 
by the temporary, and passing, occurrence; thus men were jin their 
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families often arrayed against each other—the father against the son— 
and the one brother against the other—and the individual himself in a 
subsequent period would not unfrequently side with that party, of which 
he had before been the determined opponent. This hypothesis many 
may think visionary ; but it is the only one I can devise to account for 
the curious fact, that a Lancastrian should erect a banquetting-room in 
itself complimentary to a Prince of the House of York, If then, gentle 
reader, you reject it, prythee suggest that of stronger argument, and I, 
as the partizan of the present one, will yield my opinions, and—pass over 
to the other side.” 


Having explained the Arms of John Halle, in his fourth essay, 
the author proceeds to treat of the history of the Staple, and of the 
Merchant’s mark, with which those Arms are impaled. This is an 
extremely curious and able part of the work, but which cannot easily 
be so satisfactorily or fairly explained by a summary or extracted 
specimen as some of the other divisions, that, for example—which 
follows ; containing as it does particulars that possess a plainer and 
more popular interest, for it treats of the dress of John Halle, and 
the fashions of the period in which he flourished. Not only have 
we here presented to us very minute descriptions of dress, but the 
supposed portrait of the hero of the book himself is gaily figured 
and coloured, and as nearly as paper can convey a true copy of the 
illuminated likeness on one of the windows of the Halle, made to 
breathe before us. But whether it be the veritable portrait of the 
ancient master of the mansion, or of Richard Neville, Earl of War- 
wick and Salisbury, ‘The King Maker,” as our antiquary at one 
time supposed it to be, it serves him for a text upon which to write 
a long essay on the costume of the affluent merchant of the fifteenth 
century. And considering that the head is the nobler part of man, 
as compared with the lower extremities, and also that descent is 
ever the more easy, he begins with the hat, feather, and brooch. 

_ Hats of beaver, says our author, seem to have been first noticed 
in the fourteenth century, in the reign of Edward, the Third ; and 
in treating largely of this item of dress, (although John Halle’s is a 
high bonnet of cloth) does he take occasion, to explain why beavers 
were called castors. We believe few of our dandies who may affect 
this classic appellation, are in the slightest degree acquainted with 
its origin as applied to hats. For their information and that 
of others, we cite the account before us. Let it be borne in mind 
that beavers are held to have in former times been inhabitants of 


Wales, and that they were there estimated at an exorbitant price, 
when they became scarce. 


“This animal was not only sought for the sake of the skin, but also for 
that of a substance, highly valuable in the Materia Medica of that day, of 
which Donovan thus peaks; ‘ The medical drug, known by the name of 
Castor, isa sebaceous matter, contained in two large glands, with cellu- 
lar follicles in the lower part of the abdomen, of which useful article each 
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animal produces two ounces. These glands are usually cut off, and the 
castor they contain dried, in which state it is preserved till required for 
use.’ On the testimony of Pliny it appears, that these glands were 
mistaken by the Ancients for another part of the animal, which he, on 
being closely hunted, as that author credulously states, was accustomed 
to bite off, and leave to his pursuers. Valuable, therefore, as was the 
beaver, in the middle ages, for his skin, and for his supply of this cele- 
brated drug, we cannot wonder, that they were become extinct, at the 
time Sir John Price wrote his description of the Cambrian Principality, 
in the reign of Henry, the Eighth. ‘The beaver, inhabiting the northern 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America,is, by the extension of commerce, 
now procured in abundance; and especially from America (not then 
discovered) through the medium of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the 
Greek Language, the beaver (some, less probably, suppose the badger) 
was named Kasrwp; and it is a singular fact, that, in the slang-lan- 
guage of the present day, a hat is denominated a castor ; thus a pugilist 
is said, by way of defiance, to ‘ throw his castor into the ring.’ From 
hence I should infer, that the beaver has been called, in different 
countries, and times, by the appellation of castor; indeed, Donovan, thus 
quotos from the work of Sir John Price: ‘In Teivi above all the rivers 
in Wales were in Geraldus’s time a great number of castors, which may 
be englished beavers, and are called in Welch avanc, which name onelie 
remaineth in Wales at this daie, but what it is very few can tell.” 
Linnzeus, in his ‘Systema Nature,’ places the beaver in the class 
* Mammalia,’ order ‘ Glires,’ genus ‘ Castor,’ and under that genus gives 
only two species, viz., the Castor fiber, or common beaver, and the 


Castor Huidobrius, or the Chilese beaver. Fiber is the Latin Name of 
the beaver.” 


The feather is an item of perhaps not much less antiquity and 
note than the hat ; for where is the man that does not strive to place 
a feather in his cap ?—as our antiquary jocosely asks. But we pass 
over this flighty ornament together with the brooch, which we are 
told, is a Norman word, meaning a spit, and also over the disserta- 
tions on the hair and beard—the partelet or tippet—the doublet— 
the girdle—and the anelace or dagger, that we may take some cog- 
nizance of articles more familiar at the present day—such as hose, 
shoes, and boots. 

To begin with the hoes—John Halle’s are party-coloured ; and 
this is sufficient to set our amusing and expert antiquary upon a 
disquisition, that begins with the beginning and brings the matter of 


history down to the present day. A few fragments will be pleasantly 
received. 


“ The word, hose, in different zeras, has been differently applied. By 
the Anglo-Saxons I have little doubt, that its meaning was restricted to 
the article of dress, denominated by us—the stockings ; a pair of which 
would have been called by them (in the plural number )—a pair of hosen. 
The Normans, on their arrival, introduced the chausses, an article of 
dress, which covered both the leg and thigh; and, in fact, we must 
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regard these as the protu-type of the modern pantaloons. To this dress 
the native inhabitants of this Isle also attached the name of hose, or 
hosen; but, let it be understood, the same appellative was continued to 
be given to the stocking.” 

« As the present investigation is, more especially, relative to the /ong 
hose, or chausses, I shall say nothing more as to the short hose, or stock- 
ings, but resume the more appropriate discussion. About the reign of 
Edward, the Second, a most singular fashion arose—that of the party- 
coloured dress; Chaucer makes the Persone (Parson) in Ais ‘Tale,’ to 
deplore bitterly the raging taste for the molley-suit. He states, that the 
varying colours of the hose, ‘ white and red—white and blue—white and 
black—or—black and red’—make the wearers thereof appear, as if ‘ the 
fire of Seint Anthonie or other swiche mischance’ had cankered, and 
consumed, one half of their bodies. This most strange fashion was not 
restricted to the hose, but pervaded the whole dress. In an illumination, 
which represents John of Gaunt sitting to decide the claims on the coro- 
nation of his nephew, Richard, the Sccond, (Cotton MSS. Nero, D. 6,) 
he appears in the party colours of the House of Lancaster, the one half of 
his robe being blue, the other red. The party-coloured hose, or chausses, 
were still more common. In an illuminated MS. in the library of C.C, 
College, Cambridge, is a representation of Henry, the Fifth, sitting in 
state, and receiving a book from John Galopes, Dean of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Louis of Salsoye in Normandy. ‘On the other side of the 
king stands a courtier with a short coat of green, holding in his hand a 
mace of office. What is singular, the hose on his left leg is red, that on 
his right leg white.’ ” 

“ Subsequently to the wear of motley, or the party-coloured dress, by 
the higher ranks, it was made the suit of the fool. It is here necessary 
to explain, that it became the fashion, about the sixteenth century, for 
men of affluence to retain in their establishments some occasionally half- 
witted, yet shrewd, human creature for the disport of themselves, and 
their guests, in the hours of social merriment. I could cite examples, but 
it would lead me into too great a digression.” 

“Thus have we seen, gentle reader, that motley, or party-coloured 
clothing, was, successively, the wear—of the gentleman, and then—of 
the fool, and now (so manifold are the changes of this sublunary world ) 
it ts the garb —of the rogue, it being the humiliating dress of the convinced 
felon in the House of Correction.” 

Our antiquary considers the shoe as the genus, and the sandal, 
the slipper, the sock, the buskin, and the boot, as but the several 
species of this humble and trodden on article of dress. But of all 
the parts of man’s clothing, he also believes it to have been the 
last that was invented. Yet Benedick Baudoin, a learned French 
shoemaker, wrote a treatise on the ancient shoe, in which he 
maintains that the Creator in giving Adam skins of beasts to clothe 
him, did not leave him to go bare-footed. One thing is certain, 
that the shoe in very early ages became a symbol of highly impor- 
tant transactions. ‘The ancient Hebrews, by its delivery, intimated 
the transfer of lands, as testified in the Book of Ruth. Our author 
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also reminds us that the:throwing the shoe into the land of another 
as the symbol of claim, was ‘simultaneous with the disposal of pro- 
perty by the delivery of.the-shoe. Hence, says he, that passage 
becomes clear, where David (speaking in the name of the Lord) 
uses these words, “ Over Edom will I cast out my shoe (sandal,)” 
that is ‘‘I will claim it as my own, and take possession of it.” 
Among the Romans this same article was made a distinctive mark 
of rank, no person, who had not served the office of edile being 
permitted, at one time, to wear the red shoe. At much later periods 
it has also been an object of extraordinary attention ; having also 
undergone the extremes of fashion both as to shape and dimensions. 
During the Reign of Richard the Second, it was so lengthened, that 
its toe was held up by a chain, which formed a connecting loop be- 
tween it, and a fastening at the knee; and such a long-pointed toe 
is represented in the supposed portrait of John Halle. Statutes 
were passed restrictive of this extravagant fashion, in as far as the 
lower classes were concerned ; whereas in the reign of Queen Mary, 
a proclamation was issued, commanding that no one should wear 
shoes above six inches square at the toes. But we must hasten 
forward to the last essay—and which immediately follows the deve- 
lopment of John Halle’s dress—to the Memorials of his deeds. 
The author introduces these Memorials in the following fashion :— 


“ The time is, at length, arrived, gentle reader, when it behoveth me 
to make you acquainted with the deeds of the Hero of my little History 
—with the deeds of John Halle, the Citizen, and Merchant of Salisbury, 
whose splendid banquetting-room has so justly, and so greatly, attracted 
the attention of the public. 

“ T have already introduced John Halle to you. I have described his 
heraldic honours, and his (to Atm equally valuable) merchant’s mark. 
I have descanted on his dress, and I have now to detail those portions of 
his history, to the knowledge of which I have attained. These details I 
have, humbly, ycleped ‘* Memorials.” They are few, yet interesting, 
and give us some insight into the character, and station, of one, cer- 
tainly, in Ais day, of great local importance; yet—prithee bear in mind. 
that, although an affluent “* marehant,” and of great respectability, he 
did not stand in that situation of life, which should call him into the 
active employ of the State, so as to aid in ruling her destinies, or in 
guiding her armies; indeed, Ais days were days of peril, and well con- 
tent was he to bear alone the honour of representing in the Senate the 
goodlie Citie of Salisburie, and (as one of her most affluent citizens) to 
conduct a trade equally honourable, extensive, and lucrative. 

* It cannot, then, surprise you, gentle reader, when I thus acquaint 
you, that I am unable to present you with the “ Life of John Halle.” 
Would that it were in my power! We must, I again repeat, consider 
him as a private individual—affluent—of high respectability, and—of 
much local importance, but—not a leading man in the affairs of the State. 
He was neither a Baron, nor Knight of martial renown—he lived at an 
vera, when the art of printing was but just discovered, and that in his 
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latter days— when even manuscripts were comparatively rare, and—in 
an age, the records of which have seldom descended to our own times. 
It cannot, then, excite surprise, that I have so little to say of the worthy 
John Halle; and that I thus give the appellative of “ Memorials” to 
these few historical memoranda.” 

Various grounds are next advanced, for supposing that John 
Halle was the son of Thomas Halle, the Corporator of Salisbury, 
mentioned in the Leger of that city ; but where born, or in what 
part of the city he resided, previous to the purchase of the site 
where he erected those premises which contained the splendid hall, 
still standing, is not ascertained. One thing is established, how- 
ever, and this is, that the purchase was made of William Hore, 
senior, citizen and merchant of Salisbury, in the year 1467. 
Again, as to who was the ladye faire, whom John selected for his 
better half, no precise information has reached the memoralist, 
although he is strongly inclined to believe that she must have been 
one of his own kindred and name ; and for these reasons especially, 
viz., that * in one of the windows of his interesting hall, appear 
the arms of Halle impaling Halle ;” and again, “ that on the tran- 
som-stone of the chimney-piece are two shields, on one of which 
are the arms of John Halle, and on the other his merchant’s 
mark.” Now, as it appears to have been an ancient custom for the 
owner and builder of a mansion to place his arms on such a place in 
his principal room, it is held that the ‘ second shield should in 
courtesy, in honour, and in affection, have been assigned to the 
heraldic memento of his other self,” but that ** this was omitted— 
not from ill compliment, or disregard to her, but alone, to prevent 
the anomaly of the duplication of the same arms on separate 
shields, which would only tend to confusion.” In this most 
pleasant and harmlessly gossipping style does our ingenious and 
judicious antiquary carry the reader back to the fifteenth century, 
and not only bring us into the presence of John Halle, the wool- 
merchant of the fa:re citie of Salisbury, to admire his high-crowned 
hat, with its adorning feather and brooch, his doublet, his party- 
coloured long hose, and marvellously long-toed shoes—but to sit at 
his fire side with him and “ his other self,’ to converse with him 
on matters of trade, taste, and state—to appreciate his high 
character for integrity, courtesy, and hospitality—and in short, to 
be almost as much his associate, companion, and friend, as of any 
worthy and public-spirited burgess of our own day, as we are about 
more fully to prove. ) 

‘“‘ Let us now inquire, more particularly, as to the situation of life, in 
which the Hero of my little History moved ; and here I cannot do better 
than to quote the opening passage of my work: ‘John Halle (as at 
appears from the ancient pedigree of the Hungerford Family) was a 
ciuzen and merchant of Salisbury. We also learn from the manuscript, 
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notes of Aubrey, (the Wiltshire Antiquary,) in the libraries of the Royal 
Society and the Ashmolean Museum, that his mansion in that city was 
on the Ditch (now known by the name of the New Canal). ‘ Halle, I 
doe believe’ (says he) ‘ was a merchant of the Staple at Salisbury, where 
he had many Houses: his dwelling house, now a ‘Taverne, 1669, was on 
the Ditch, where in the glasse-windowes are many Scutcheons of his 
Armes and severall merchants markes yet remaining.’ He then makes a 
query: viz. ‘ if there are not also wooll sacks in the pannells of glasse ?’ 
Again says Aubrey, ‘as Creville & Wenman bought all the Coleswold, 
soe did Halle and Webb all the wooll of Salisbury plaines.’ 

“¢ We have thus, gentle reader, from these united testimonies, the most 
credible evidence, that there was a John Halle, who did live at Salisbury, 
that he had a mansion on the (then) Ditch, and that he was a citizen, and 
merchant, and buyer of wool—in fact—an affluent, and eminent, wool- 
stapler.’ ” 


The Coteswold Hills, and the Salisbury Plains, are two great 
wool-growing districts. Such a merchant, as above described, does 
our antiquary hold John Halle to have been, not only from the 
testimony of Aubrey, but also, among other evidences, from the 
symbol of the staple, which forms an integral portion of his 
merchant’s mark. 


“ Thus, the present dealer in wool is called a wool-stapler : but yet he 
is a trader of far minor importance to the wealthy John Halle. He is 
one, who, making his periodical circuit, buys up, at the houses of the 
growers of the wool, their several stores; and acts as the middle-man 
between the farmer and the clothier. Not so—the Hero of my History, 
He fairly, and openly, competed for the purchase of the numerous loads 
of wool brought to the (to this day well-known) ‘ Wool Market,’ of the 
faire Citie of Salisburte, and which was conveniently opposite to his own 
residence. 

“ Here, gentle reader, a vivid picture presents itself to my imagination. 
I see, on the day of the mart, the *‘ Wool Market.’ filled with numerous 
wains laden with that commodity ; and, amid the busy scene, I recognise 
the (to me well-known) portly figure of John Halle, habited in his mer- 
chant’s gown, and low cap—vopen, and honest, in countenance—threading 
his way, and, with unerring judgment, promptly selecting, and, as 
promptly, purchasing the superior samples; and, having made those pur- 
chases, directing the carmen to convey his boughten goods to Ats capa- 
cious store-rooms.” 


But certain facts are recorded of the life of John Halle, which are 
better indices to the hero’s history than a volume of conjeciures. 
It appears by the Leger of the corporation of Salisbury, that, in the 
22nd year of Henry VI., 1444, John contributed six shillings 
towards raising the sum of 40/. (equal, as our author supposes to 
400/. of the present day), being the proportion of a general subsidy 
to the King, which seem to have been affixed as the payment of the 
city. In the 24th year of the same monarch, he was admitted a 
member of the Corporation, being elected one of the Common 
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Council, who were then forty-eight in number. Two years after- 
wards he was made one of the twenty-four, or Alderman. In the 
following year, he contributed 1/. 6s. 8d. towards raising the sum 
of 66/. as a subsidy to the King. In a year or two afterwards, he 
is chosen Mayor of the city, and in the 3lst of Henry, 1453, he is 
elected as a burgess for Salisbury to serve in a parliament to be 
held at “ Redyng,” which was afterwards adjourned and directed to 
meet at Westminster. In 1457, he is elected for the second time 
Mayor of his native city. 

The character of a man of distinguished probity, talent, and rare 
accomplishments, could not be better attested by any equally short 
statement of facts. ‘The nature of John’s appointments, the rapi- 
dity of his rise, and the repetition of the highest civic honours which 
his brethren could lavish upon him, are sufficient lights to go by ; 
but these are not the whole. We cannot abridge the following 
statements and commentaries. 


“ In the following year, 1458, in consequence of the use of highly impro- 
per, and violent, language at the councils of the Corporation, a bye-law was 
made ; and a fine of 3s. 4d. was imposed on each person so offending, with 
exception of John Halle, (and another,) on whom the fine of 20s. was to be 
levied for the first—40s. for the second, and—imprisonment to be awarded 
for the third, offence. You will here, gentle reader, be disposed to censure 
the conduct of the Hero of my humble History ; and so, in good faith—am 
I; but I ween, that our censure varies in degree, You, perchaunce, con- 
sider John Halle as a man overbearing, and rudely abusive—quick in 
wrath, and—difficult to appease. You, mayhap, will say, that these supe- 
rior, and heavier, fines are disgraceful to him; but to this I do not yield 
assent. Let us look on the other side of the picture. I regard John Halle 
as a man truly independent, and ashamed of doing an action, which bore 
even the semblance of dishonour—willing to do good—* to seek peace, and 
ensue it,’’—and to do to others even as he would be done unto. 

“ Here, gentle reader, you will say, that, as a Christian, it was Ais duty 
to curb that warmth of temper: I grant this---but recollect again, that the 
Hero of our History lived in the dark ages, when the precepts of the Stoic 
Philosophy were fallen into oblivion, and when the Christian Virtues did 
not shine so refulgent as at present. The weight of the fine, you will 
again say, marks the peculiarly offensive conduct of John Halle :---not at 
all so, my gentle reader,—it marks him as a man of very superior affluence ; 
and, guided by the good sense of his cooler moments, [ have no doubt, that 
he, with the greatest willingness, joined in—ay, mayhap, proposed—the 
greatness of the fine for the purpose of curbing those ebullitions of an hasty 
temper, which, you may depend, he was the first to condemn. 

‘That Iam well sanctioned in taking this favourable view of the ques- 
tion, and thus vindicating the character of one, who is not here to vindicate 
himself, does, I think, appear from the fact, that, subsequently, the citizens 
of Salisbury repeatedly elected John Halle as their Mayor, and as 
their Burgess in Parliament, an homage instinctively paid to virtue. 

Our antiquary’s hero was chosen not only repeatedly to fill the 
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Mayor’s chair for his native city, but was three times returned its 
representative in parliament. fe confess, however, that there 
remain to be adduced references to other events in his life than any 
hitherto mentioned, which raise him in our esteem, and picture 
him as the beaw ideal of the truly independent, outspoken, but 
patriotic ancestor of John Bull. 

Violent disputes having arisen between the city and the Bishop 
of Salisbury, regarding certain properties and rights—the former 
being naturally desirous to assert an independence, even at the 
expense of its feudal lord the Bishop—the latter, active, powerful, 
and a great favourite with his sovereign—John Halle, being mayor 
at the time, is called upon to take a prominent part in the matter 
and in behalf of his fellow citizens. Now, our author argues and 
supposes that the cause was tried before King Edward himself, 
who, it is recorded, was very partial to an attendance and to pre- 
siding in courts of law—and that the independent and intrepid 
wool-merchant not only advocated the city’s cause before the King, 
but bearded him to his face. But, however, these particulars may 
have been, the following letter was immediately after the conference 
transmitted to the citizens of Salisbury. 

« ¢ By the Kynge. 

‘«* Trusty and welbeloved we grete you wele latynge you wite * that 
nowe late John Halle youre maire toke uppon hym in youre name and 
his to opyn and shewe unto us by bille mater of variaunce dependynge 
be twyxte the right reverende fader in God our trusty and welbeloved 
Conseillour the Bishop of Sarum on that one partie and you and oure 
Cite of the same on that other partie atte whiche tyme all thoughe the 
seid reverende Fader in that mater be hadde hym right soberly discretely 
and to the peas therof right comformablie offrynge to abyde in the same 
the rule and ordinaunce of us and oure Counsel the same John of the 
olde rancour and malice that he hath borne towarde the saide reverende 
Fader as hit shulde seme contrary to his parte and dute brake oute of 
the seid mater concernynge the seid Cite in to his owen matiers. Wherb 
he shewed hym self right cedicious hasty wilfull and of full unwittyt 
disposicon in consideracon wherof and divers other matiers us movying 
we have co’mytted the seid John Halle in to suche a place as he shalbe 
kepte and has hiv apperteyneth to us to do of right unto suche tyme as 
we shalbe otherwise avised—Wherfore sitht it is so that it is necessary to 
the seid Cite to be in rule and governaunce of a maire and governor 
durynge the tyme that the seid John is likely to be absent for dyvers 
consideracons and also that he is nat of suche sadnesse§ and habilite for 
many causes as shulde s’rve|| necessarily for the good and politique 
guydynge of the same. We will and desire you that accordynge to 
such privileges and liberties as by oure noble progenitors have be 
graunted to the predecessours of the seid Reverende Fader and youre 
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predecessours—Ye in all goodly haste uppon the sight of thies Letters 
fully applie and dispose you to procede to an election.of an nother mayre 
of sad * sobre and discrete disposicon in the roome and place of the seid 
John the same p’sone ¢ so of newe to be chosyn to take his power and 
auctorite as of olde tyme hath he used. (5) Yeven undre oure signette 


atte oure palois of Westmynstre the xxii day of Auguste. 
“To oure trusty and welbeloved the Citezens and Co’mons of the 


Cite of Newe Salisbury.’ ” 

But what did the citizens? Nothing! For it may be presumed 
that they were moved to sadness and became lethargic, on account 
of their dire mishap. But it was not long until the King aroused 
them by another letter, requiring them, ‘‘ in all possible haste,”’ to 
elect another Mayor, or that twelve or eight “ atte the leste” should 
attend before the Council to show cause for disobedience. The 
citizens were dismayed, and forwarded a humble address to his 
Majesty, which seems to have mollified him. He accordingly 
postponed the demand for the appearance of the citizens for some 
time, and limited the required number to four or six. The citizens 
were so elated by this answer, and presumed so much upon the 
altered tone of the King, that they appointed John Halle to be one 
of the four to appear for them before the Council. In this they. 
acted rashly. Edward was offended, and required another person 
to be named in lieu of their late Mayor, for that he was “ nat atte 
his libertie.” But what led to John’s liberation—how the King 
and he became reconciled—and why the doughty wool-merchant, 
who had been a Lancastrian, changed to be a partizan of the House 
of York—with many other subjects of conjecture, and a few facts, 
in his latter history, we leave to be read and learned by all those 
who have felt any interest in our foregoing extracts. ‘l'ake in 
conclusion, our antiquary’s summary of his hero’s character. 

“ Here, gentle reader may you expect me to draw, at full length, the 
character of John Halle. This task would need a better pen than mine, 
I could, however, descant much on his affection to his relatives—his 
high sense of religion—his good faith in trade—his sincere, and prompt 
—his generous, and patriotic, zeal for the welfare of his native City. I 
could write pages in his praise—but no—let it suffice to say—that John 
Halle reigned in the hearts of his fellow-citizens—that, in the space of a 
few years, he was three times elected as their Representative in the 
Legislative Councils of the Nation, and eke four times as the Mayor of 
the ancient, and respectable City of Salisbury. Who, then, dares to 
disparage the character, or say ought against the conduct of the worthy 
John Halle?” 


In the way of Appendix to the volume, there is a great number of 
Notes, not less curious and illustrative of the main narrative than 
of uncommon research, and deep acquaintance with the olden time. 
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The engravings add also to the unique character of the work. In 
short we could on any, yea, every ay of the year, and from any 
part of the volume, reap welcome amusement, harmless enjoyment, 
and no small portion of historical knowledge. With impatience we 


wait for the remainder of the work, being sure of an architectural 
treat. 





Arr. VI. 


1.— The Monk of Cimtes. By Mrs. SHerwoop. London: Darton and 
Son. 


2.—Manuella, the Executioner’s Daughter ; A Story of Madrid. 3 vols. 
London: Bentley. 


3.—The Gambler’s Dream. 3 vols. London: Bull. 

4.—Abel Alinutt. By James Morier, Esq., Author of “ Zohrab,” 
“ Hajji Baba,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London: Bentley. 

5.—Falkner. A Novel. By the Author of “ Frankenstein,” the “ Last 
Man,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London: Saunders and Otley. 


€.—Paynell; or, the Disappointed Man. By Mites Srapr.eron, Esq., 
2 vols. 12mo. London: John Richardson. 


Here is a goodly batch of fictions and tales ; and yet they form but 
a sample of the novels and nouvellettes that have swarmed from 
the press within these few weeks. Really it is a strange age this, 
were its fertility in works of the kind only to be considered ; but 
when the variety as well as the number of such productions are taken 
into the account, we cannot but extend our reflections, and find 
them a key to many important and curious conclusions. A short 
description of the character of each of the above batch, and some 
extracted passages, will be sufficient to allow, and to tempt every 
one of our readers to pursue the sort of critical and moral reflections 
now, in a general manner, alluded to. 

The first is a one-volumed work, and an exceedingly well-written 
story, containing many descriptions of continental scenes that are 
remarkable for their graphic force and fresh individuality. The 
serious parts, with which it abounds, present many sound and 
instructive moral truths, and illustrations of religious opinions. 
These discussions, however, while they display very happily the 
style of acuteness and tenderness peculiar to the female mind, do 
not furnish anything original in point of lucid or strenuous argu- 
ment, or such as we would require from the other sex, were one of 
the number to undertake to handle similar topics. There is, 
besides, no lack of illiberality towards the members of the church of 
Rome, so that the zealous authoress is sure to prove repulsive to 
not a few who might otherwise have taken delight in her pages, 
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and received strong impressions from her representations. Indeed, 
all works in which fiction is employed to be the vehicle of argument 
and evidence in behalf of any peculiar opinions in religious or eccle- 
siastical matters, ought to be regarded with much jealousy, 
especially when these are put into the mouth of a mere. creature of 
the writer’s fancy, and necessarily are nothing better than the 
writer’s individual opinions or prejudices. But not to be too 
serious over a work, that though in itself for the most part serious, 
is calculated deeply to rivet the attention on account of its interest- 
ing story, we now extract a short passage that affords a fair ground 
for judging of its style and cast of thought. It contains a descrip- 
tion of the frontispiece ; and the Monk speaks— 


‘¢ The subterranean chapel was not now as I had formerly seen it, par- 
tially illuminated by the flickering flame of a single torch, but blazin 
with many lighted tapers; there were six or eight upon the altar before 
the crucifix, bringing forward in strong relief, not only the marble figure 
of the dead Saviour, but that of a beautiful Magdalen weeping at the foot of 
the crucifix with an infinitude of rich marbles, gems, and emblazonments. 
In the centre of the hall was a bier covered with a black pall, on which 
the beloved remains were laid out, having at the feet and head many burn- 
ing tapers, a small cross of silver being placed upon the breast. I rushed 
forward until within one or two feet of the bier, and then came to a stand, 
fixed to the spot as if under the influence of some horrible spell. The 
figure which reposed on that cold bed, was arrayed in the perfect costume 
of a novice, such as she appears in the day of her espousals, with a crown 
of roses on her veiled bruw. The roses on the head of the poor corpse 
before me looked perfectly fresh—I presume that they were as artificial as 
all else in the complicated system to which she had been made a sacrifice. 
The head was slightly elevated by a cushion; the pale hands were brought 
before, and united on the breast; the face was covered with white cere- 
cloth, curiously cut into figures; the feet were concealed by the long black 
robe; and there she lay in total stillness—that fair creature, who but a short 
time since had opened her heart to me, and told me the tale of her 
disastrous love.” 

We now come to the second on our list, but do not exactly 
know how much of the three volumes is truth, or how much fiction. 
It is manifest that the author is familiar with many scenes and 
events in Spanish story here sketched ; and he has succeeded in 
his endeavour to show that romance is not at the present day 
banished from the world. He places himself in the heart of the 
present civil war that desolates Spain, and he depicts things so 
livelily that he must have been an eye-witness of many strange 
passages between Christinos and Carlists. Battles, love-adventures, 
moonlight-scenes, picturesque costumes are, in many combinations 
here brought forward, as well as hair-breadth escapes, and heart- 
Tending vicissitudes. The greatest drawback to these spirited and 
well-written volumes, is the multitude of the dramatis persone, 
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and the complicated form of the story. We select one of his vivid 
pictures ; but without a perusal of the volumes, no one can form an 
adequate conception of their variety, of the talent that sustains this 
variety, or of the success with which he represents the present state 


and aspect of Spain. 
The extract now to be introduced describes a scene that follows 


a defeat of the Christinos. 


“‘ The battle-field was deserted: the plunderers of the dead, scared by 
the pursuit of El Pastor’s troops, remitted their harvest. Night for once 
spread a silent and harrowing veil over the wounded and theslain. Where 
the contest had most fiercely raged, some bodies were heaped as they had 
fallen. A young dragoon Christino officer, who had dropped from loss of 
blood, occasioned by a sabre wound, was buried beneath them. Fresh- 
ened by the night and the keen air of the mountains, he recovered his 
presence of mind, disengaged himself from the gory heap around him, and 
faintly and with difficulty endeavoured to effect his escape. The well- 
known track which his buoyant and warlike division had followed but a 
few hours before, needed not the sun to guide his steps. A toilsome way 
had been that of the wounded soldier, when the bark of a distant watch- 
dog proclaimed his approach to the habitations of man. Following the 
direction of its sound, time and mental energy brought him, exhausted, to 
the nearest dwelling of a secluded hamlet in a defile of the mountains. 
Mirth resounded from within: the laugh of exultation struck dismay to the 
heart of the benighted and weary applicant for hospitality. Beside a huge 
fire were seated a peasant, his young and handsome wife, and the village 
curate. ‘ All—all sacrificed!’ and the cura’s face was lighted up with a 
triumphant but ungoldy joy. ‘ The glorious arms of our blessed Carlos 
shall ever be successful, for his is the cause of the holy church.’ The pea- 
sant crossed himself with instinctive devotion. ‘ Thus perish every rene- 
gade!’ continued the cura, when a groan from without startled the trio. 
The peasant rose from his seat; and, snatching the ever-ready escopeta, 
proceeded to open the door. ‘ Gente de pas’ was the faint reply to the 
inquiry he made previous to raising the latch ; and, on doing so, the tall and 
handsome form of a cavalry officer of the defeated troops of Christina was 
revealed by the light of the blazing hearth. The simple mountaineer, 
though he beheld in the soldier an enemy to his favourite cause, yet felt, 
for the moment his scruples overcome at the supplication of a wounded and 
defenceless fellow-countryman. The reception of the young officer on the 
part of the priest was sullen and silently morose; and the peasant’s wife, 
who first glanced at him in order to resolve on her own conduct towards 
the stranger, veiled the natural expression of her features with a corres- 
ponding frown. But hospitality was granted; the modest request of the 
traveller for a night’s repose assented to; and he was suffered to rest his 
weary limbs in the loft which forms, in ordinary, part of a Spanish hut. 
The mirth, which had first created forebodings in the breast of the wounded 
traveller, was hushed, inasmuch as measures of policy and revenge now 
occupied the mind of the priest. First, he determined to destroy the fugi- 
tive partisan of Isabel, so opportunely within his grasp: and, next, to 
unfold this design to the artless peasant, so as to obtain means of carrying 
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it into execution. The young wife, it was reported in the village, was 
more frequent at the confessional than the measure of ordinary iniquities 
might require. Of her aid, we will, therefore, suppose the priest to feel 
secure: and now, when the officer had taken possession of his humble 
couch, the cura began, in an under key, to recapitulate the enormities of 
the queen’s partisans, and vehemently to condemn all allegiance to her; 
whilst excommunication and curse were lavishly bestowed upon her adhe- 
rents—lastly, he held out that their extermination alone could be the means 
of obtaining for the nation celestial grace. Meanwhile, the unfortunate sol- 
dier retired to rest. The flooring of the loft, upon which he lay, was rudely 
constructed; and, through the apertures between the planks, the light 
from below was visible. He essayed in vain to compose himself: the inhos- 
pitable scowl of the friar, the churlish reception of the mountaineer and 
his wife, failed not to make their full impression; and gloomy thoughts 
took possession of his mind. The acute pain of his wounds, too, fevered 
his imagination, and gave rise to frightful fancies. Occasionally closing 
his eyes, he started anew, as if the step of an enemy approached. At 
length, the subdued voices of the inmates below reached his ear—a cold 
sweat bedewed every limb. He eagerly made to a friendly crevice, through 
which the light was admitted. Their ghostly companion was reciting the 
benedicite to the peasant and his wife, the former of whom held the 
assassin’s knife, and was receiving absolution for premeditated homicide. 
This task performed, the priest flung his black capa around him—cast a 
significant look towards the ceiling—and, with a last word of encourage- 
ment, ‘Corazon!’ stole away. With the presence of his holy counsellor 
vanished the resolves of the peasant, and the knife dropped from his hand. 
But another adviser was there; and the dying embers on the hearth, in 
their expiring light, revealed the fury of a Gorgon. The countryman 
quaked again—it was now from the dread of his better half. Once more 
he seized the knife. Isidro Imnaz, conde de Nunez, for such was the 
intended victim, had watched their proceedings till the light from the 
hearth no longer aided his observation. He bad marked the irascible fea- 
tures of the priest—the hand which should be uplifted only to invoke a 
blessing upon the meek and lowly of his flock, was raised in an attitude of 
fearful menace. He overheard the whispered threat of the wife, spiriting 
her husband on to the deed of blood. At length, distinctly could he trace 
the slow, stealthy step of his murderer ascending the ladder. A propitious 
gleam of moonlight, admitted through the roof, enabled him to discern the 
opening in the floor of the grange, by which he had gained his dormitory, 
and at that moment the form of his intended assassin stood before him. 
Self-preservation will suggest desperate means of rescue to the most timid; 
but the man of moral courage, of collected energies in the trials of life, 
surveys danger with a steady eye; whilst, with the same comprehensive 
view, he embraces every chance of escape. Imminent was the peril of the 
unarmed guest: his thought and his deed were one: Springing upon the 
murderer ere he had gained firm footing from the ladder, Isidro’s hand at 
once grasped his throat, and, by compression, effectually prevented his 
shrieks. Having, with the other, possessed himself of the knife, he hurled 
his faithless host headlong into the abyss. At the foot of the ladder stood 
the peasant’s wife, also armed with a knife, to complete the work of 
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murder, should the hand of her husband vacillate in the deed; and as he fel} 
into the now dark space below, in her eagerness to fulfil the priest’s decree, 
she sprang upon the supposed guest, and severed the head from the body. 
Armed with the weapon which was destined to destroy himself, Imnaz 
sprang down the ladder, found the door, and, emerging from the abode of 
crime, sought a more secure resting place; leaving his hostess to dis- 
cover, with return of day, in whose blood were imbrued the hands of an 
hospiticide.” 

The Gambler’s Dream has a totally different character to an 
of the above, as the title will suggest; and yet the title is a 
deception, or at least the work is neither in plan nor detail that 
which one would naturally expect from such a designation. There 
are here, in fact, a collection of tales, in some of which only gaming 
is introduced, though to none of them has this occupation and vice 
any very necessary relation. T'o be sure, the Gambler falls asleep 
before his fire, and fancies himself transported to Crockford’s wine- 
cellar, which is natural enough. Here he meets with seven evil 
spirits, who have met to recount their exploits in various parts of 
the earth, the scene of each being laid in a different country ; and 
the tales are quite in keeping with the character of the narrators, 
being full of crimes, horrors, and revolting deeds ; and yet we do 
not see the necessity for raising up demons for the detail of 
anything that is narrated. 

ut though the subject be bad, the manner of treating it repul- 
sive, and according to a vitiated standard, and the object had in 
view by no means clear, and certainly not agreeable, it cannot be 
said that the author is either destitute of originality, or power of 
acuteness, or imagination. He has portrayed with force and 
liveliness the various national traits which fell to be described by 
the several speakers. The manners of the French and English are 
particularly well hit off. He can wield satire and sarcasm with much 
effect, though there is a bitterness in their displays which prevents 
them from pleasing or refining the fancy. He can throw dashes of 
humour into his pieces whenever he chooses, but that humour 
is generally coarse. His narratives are rapid enough, but there is 
too much of slang and affectation in them ; while agraver charge may 
be advanced in regard to the sentiments that pervade the work, or 
are excited by it—these being very generally morbid or blameable, 
and not always decent. It seems clear, however, that had the 
writer fallen upon ‘more attractive and commendable themes, or had 
he set out upon a less questionable plan, his talents, acquirements, 
and feelings would have produced a superior work in every respect ; 
for in the present one, there are symptoms that promise exceedingly 
well. Without any farther preamble, or use of mere generalities, 
in the way of criticism, we now proceed to quote some specimens. 
Our first 1s from the introductory chapter, and is less objectionable 
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than the most of that which follows. It also serves to disclose the 
plan of the work. 


“In despair, I raised my grovelling eyes from earth to heaven, That 
is to say, I looked up from the pavement to the firmament. 

“ The night, or rather the morning, for it was past one, was beautiful. 
Every star that a man could expect to see from St. James’s street was to 
be seen, and a great many more than I have ever seen from that ‘ locale,’ 
before or since. The sword and belt of Orion glowed in the heavens, im- 
mediately over the Guards’ Clubhouse, as brilliantly, as though their 
appropriate display had been bespoke on the night of an illumination. I 
paused, as J sauntered up the street, to enjoy the luxury of the cooling 
breeze, after the pestilential heat of the ‘ Establishment’ I had lately 
quitted. The enormous fabric of Crockford’s, where the immediate cause 
of my distress flourishes on a more magnificent scale than in the Den 
where I had been pigeoned, fronted me as I stood near the window 
of White’s, and in the unclouded sky above the outline of the buildings, 
I could occasionally see those meteors, vulgarly called shooting-stars, 
descend with their accustomed radiance and velocity, till they were lost 
behind the Pandemonium. To my excited imagination they appeared 
like spirits of evil, winging their way, to assist with fiendish influence, 
and excite to the highest pitch of recklessness, the feverish votaries 
of hazard. How I regretted that I could not join in the glorious 
rapture of the main under such auspices ! 

‘“‘ Recollecting with some degree of comfort, that I was still master of a 
few half-crown pieces, the preservation of which was entirely attributable 
to my aristocratic repugnance to silver hells, and that the aforesaid half- 
crowns would ensure me a dinner and a cigar for a day or two to come, I 
shuffled on to my apartment—provoked, by dint of perseverance, a glorious 
blaze from my neglected fire—lighted a ‘ Dosamigo’ to console me in my 
troubles, and with a foot on each dingy hob, began to lay plans for 
the future, in which, I must do myself the justice to say, reformation had 
its place. 

“ But reformation is, at best, a drowsy topic. Mind and body, in 
their fatigued condition declined to await the comfort of the pillow, and 
before ny Dosamigo threatened to cauterize my lip I fell asleep. 

“ I did more. Like Nebuchadnezzar, or poor Dudu, I dreamed a dream. 
If the reader is a Daniel, he will be at no loss for the moral thereof; if 
otherwise, I am only guilty, like Dudu, of dreaming once mal a-propos. 

“Methought! There is no methought! I will even now lay any 
wager—Carlton House to a Charley’s shelter (a safe bet, for both have in 
my own recollection vanished into thin air) that it was no thought, but a 
reality. My mind’s eye (for neither Berkeley, Hobbes, nor Locke, can 
prove that the mind has not an eye, or an ear, or a nose, or a mouth, where- 
with to swallow strange stories, as well as its inferior companion and 
casket, the body)—my mind’s eye, I say then, taking advantage of 
my sleep, and consequent want of self-command, had recourse to a position 
on this unlucky night, in no less a place than the wine-cellar of Crockford’s 
Club, in St. James’s Street. The position was an amusing one, and the 
eye much enjoying the sight, had the audacity to seduce my mind’s ear, and 
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nose, to partake of the treat, for happiness, we all know, is greater when 
shared by our friends. 

“This trio being at their ease, I shall relate what passed before 
them, and if it seem extraordinary, I can only say that I am not 
to blame ; 


‘I tell the tale, as told to me’ 


by them, unasked, uncontrolled, and certainly unexpected. 

This wine-cellar, then, for I believe there are several at Crockford's, isas 
capacious, as convenient, and as well-arranged as every other department 
of that luxurious establishment. Every variety of modern nectar is 
bestowed as it ought to be, the catacombs are well filled, and as the hour 
was one o’clock in the morning, and the supply likely to be required up- 
stairs had been long ago handed up, and was probably either cooly antici- 
pating its fate, enveloped in ice-pails, or gliding down the throats of 
the members, it might have been expected that silence reigned in the 
cellar. 

‘* No such thing. 

‘“A young man, apparently about five-and-twenty years of age, 
evidently a perfect gentleman both in his dress and his address, was walk- 
ing up and down, in earnest conversation with a very tall young lady of 
singular appearance. ‘I'he young man’s height was also considerable, but 
perhaps, owing to the lowness of the roof of this otherwise spacious cham- 
ber, the stature of both may have appeared exaggerated. As these are per- 
sonages of importance, they must be particularly described, beginning, as 
in duty bound, with the lady. 

‘‘T have said that she was tall, and when I add that her noble figure and 
voluptuous expression of countenance came fully up to every description, 
picture, statue, and effigy, in any branch of the arts, that records the 
beauty of Cleopatra, I shall still fail of doing justice to her overwhelming 
charms. A white veil of the richest lace, secured in her dark hair, which 
was braided on her brow, rested partially on her shoulders. Her dress 
realised the utmost beau ideal of an Eastern Queen, and her stately walk 
in this extraordinary post-midnight promenade threw the unassuming step 
of her companion into a comparison decidedly unfavourable to the talents 
of his dancing master, drill sergeant, or nursery governess. For to the 
shame of this country be it mentioned, that, even in this age of refinement 
and exterior polish, many a foolish youth is satisfied with the instructions 
of the last-named humble preceptress, and as he progresses upon his pins, 


in an undecided gait between toddle, waddle, and huffle, has the weakness 
to imagine that he walks !” 


The following is a well-drawn portrait :— 


“M. Le Comte Auguste de la Havte Truandaille was a younger son of 
a noble family, who had dissipated his little patrimony very soon after he 
obtained possession, and had ever since lived upon his wits, as a ‘ chevalier 
d’industrie.’ He was by no means a first-rater in his profession, never 
having duly served his apprenticeship, and was endowed with the will 
alone, and not the ability, to do much mischief. Yet he picked upa 
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precarious livelihood, by prowling about in search of men more foolish than 
himself, and taking a range among small fry of every description. 

«« His efforts afforded him but a meagre subsistence. The morning light 
found him sleeping in a garret between two dirty sacks of straw, his ward- 
robe consisting of one light blue coat, with a prodigious velvet collar, one 
purple velvet waistcoat, one pair of mulberry cloth trousers, one pair of 
Wellington boots, with moveable spurs, whose virgin brass was innocent 
of assailing a horse’s flank, one dirty flannel dressing gown in which he 
slept, one coloured silk pocket handkerchief, three yards of black silk 
which constituted the cravat, and the before-mentioned imitation gold 
chains, which were displayed upon his person as a decoy to the unwary, 
like the copper gilding of a stale gingerbread cake. 

‘He was acquainted with a trick or two at cards, and could borrow 
money of a friend, his memory becoming longer or shorter, on the subject 
of repayment, in an inverse ratio with the amount, that is, he would some- 
times refund a franc, but never a Napoleon. He displayed some address 
in making up to a novice or a stranger, and seldom missed an opportunity 
of secreting rings, watches, snuff-boxes, silk handkerchiefs, or loose money, 
in the apartments of his acquaintance, but was above picking pockets or 
shoplifting, and would endure any privation rather than commit such base- 
ness, unworthy a scion of La Haute Truandaille. 

‘«‘ When fortunate in his pursuits, ‘ he lived and moved, and had his being” 
like a gentleman; when luckless and destitute, he cheerfully endured his 
garret, and his dinner chez la Garreniére, in the hope of better times. His 
resources were in the last stage of consumption, when he met the philoso- 
pher at the cheap and nasty Pension. 

“He had on that very day risen from his miserable bed with the painful 
conviction that a franc and a half was the amount of his capital. He 
plunged his stockingless feet into his Wellington boots, pulled on the mul- 
berry trousers, trimmed his beard and moustache into a ‘ farouche’ shape 
with a small pair of scissors—for he scorned a razor as well as a washer- 
woman, and had nought to do with soap in any way—poured some oil on 
his fingers, and passed them through his hair, tossing the locks about like a 
haymaker with his pitchfork, washed his face and hands in a pitcher of cold 
water, like a nobleman as he was, wiped them with his silk pocket hand- 
kerchief, which he wrung and spread before the garret window to dry in 
the sun against the dinner hour, and made a miraculously successful 
arrangement, before a circular mirror three inches in diameter, of the black 
silk cravat, the waistcoat, the chains, and the light blue coat. He then 
put on his hat—and carrying a dirty pair of kid gloves and a light cane in 
his hand, he locked the door upon the wet handkerchief and the dirty 
flannel dressing-gown, and sallied forth to the Boulevards. There the 
boots were cleaned, and the apparel brushed, for a couple of sous. 

““*] must be content with this for a breakfast.’ said he, as he thrust a 
lump of sugar into his mouth, which he had pocketed, chez la Garreniére, 
on a preceding day. A weary and fruitless round in search of fresh game 
at the Tuillerie Gardens, the ‘porte cochére’ of Meurice’s Hotel, at the 
Palais Royal, with a peep at the purse-proud English, in the reading-room 
of Galignani, filled up the time, till M. Le Comte Auguste de la Haute 
Truandaille returned to his apartment for his silk pocket handkerchief, and 
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proceeded to eat a dinner at the Pension, which, while it cost the unconscious 
Mille Anges an écu, would satiate his grumbling intestines for one franc. 
He had consoled himself with the idea that the few remaining sous would 
enable him to while away the evening with a glass of ‘eau sucré’ and a 
cigar, and that he might postpone, till the next day, the cruel sacrifice of 
one of his neck-chains.’ ” 


Who could have anticipated that the author of ‘‘ Hajji Baba,” 
the completest picture of Eastern manners that, perhaps, is to be 
found in our language, should in another work come so near 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ as he has here done, and 
represent our own national character and feelings with almost equal 
fidelity and taste to his Oriental representation? There is no 
necessity for any long account about the story or its merits, for its 
nature and peculiar excellence will be best appreciated after reading 
a few of its paragraphs. Suffice it to say, that the Allnutts are at 
first a plain and virtuous country family, in the full enjoyment of a 
sweet rural retreat. ‘They are induced to repair to London, to 
adventure in a joint-stock speculation, which proves a bubble, and 
are brought to great wretchedness. We must not, however, spoil 
the story by telling how the whole concludes. But we can assure 
our ted A that if they will have recourse to the work itself, they 
will find a great variety of characters, as well as scenes, both at 
home and abroad happily and forcibly depicted—the whole being 
interwoven into a story that deeply engages the imagination, and 
uniformly bequeaths admirable and touching lessons for directing 
our feelings and steps through this thorny and shifting life. We 
proceed at once to London, and to the Fleece Inn, where the 
simple Allnutts have been set down by the coach. 


“ Having reached the Fleece, they ordered a hackney-coach, and then 
called for their bill. The waiter brought in that inevitable document with 
a self-sufficient smirk, and delivered it with a flourish into Abel’s hand. 
The sum total amounted to a great deal more than he had expected. 
Casting his eye over the items, he discovered, the first day, * ‘To Punch, Is.’ 
and the second, the same charge. ‘Barbara,’ said he to his sister, ‘did 
you take punch? Iam sureI did not.’ ‘ Punch!’ exclaimed Bab; ‘ what 
punch? Ihave drunk nothing but water since I have been here.’ * They 
have charged punch twice,’ said Abel; ‘here must be some mistake.’ 
Upon which he rang the bell for the waiter. ‘ We have had no punch,’ 
said Abel, ina mild tone of voice; ‘ why is it charged?’ ‘I believe you 
have, sir,’ said the waiter, ‘ but I’ll inquire.’ He went out and returned 
an instant after, and said, ‘ Yes, sir, you’ve had Punch twice; once yester- 
day morning, and once this.” ‘ This can never be,’ said Abel; ‘ pray, tell 
me, where had we it?’ ‘ Why, you had it at the window there,’ said the 
waiter; ‘I saw you.’ ‘ At the window!’ exclaimed Bab and Abel, both 
atthe same time. ‘ This is a gross imposition; we cannot allow this. 
How can you prove it?’ said Abel. ‘* The man outside saw you, as well 
as me,’ said the waiter. ‘Why, you wouldn’t enjoy Punch without 
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paying for it, would you?’ * What do you mean by Punch? you surely 
don’t mean the puppet-show in the street?’ said Abel. ‘ Yes, sir, that’s 
the Punch I mean,’ said the waiter, with the greatest effrontery. ‘ Blow 
me,’ exclaimed Mark, ‘if I ever heard the like of this! this is doing 
business with a vengeance. She is agood one ata pun, however; I will 
say that for her.’ * Call in your mistress,’ said Abel to the waiter; * we 
must settle the matter with her.’ She soon appeared, and flung into the 
room with such an air of defiance, and with so red a face, that it was 
evident she was armed at all points for war. She stood with one hand 
on the door, and with the other on her hip, and begged to know if anything 
was wrong. Abel soon told his griefs, in mild expostulation; asserted 
that what was done for the amusement of all in the street could not be 
brought as a specific charge to him in the house, and finished by 
announcing his determination not to pay such a bill.. This declaration 
was answered by a burst of invective and abuse, expressed in language so 
totally new to the ears of Abel and Barbara, that they shrank from her 
presence like pigeons before the hawk. She had recourse to the same 
line of argument which low people invariably adoupt—that is, in the first 
place, of giving a definition of the word ‘gentleman,’ and then 
starting from that point to give large and varied views upon 
things in general. ‘You call yourself a gentleman, I dare say now,’ 
said she to Abel, her face and action bespeaking anger and brandy— 
‘there’s that (snapping her fingers at the same time) for such gentle- 
men! A pretty gentleman, indeed, as won’t pay for what he’s had! 
You’ve had Punch, and therefore you must pay for Punch—that’s flat. I 
should like to see you—ay, and a great deal better than the like of you, 
try to leave my house without paying that bill—ay, and every doit 
of it too!—you’d find that we are not such nincompoops as you take 
us for! And I, a lone widow too, to be insulted by such as you!’ She 
would have said much more, had not she been stopped by Mark, who— 
like one hearing a tune which is familiar to him, immediately falls to 
singing it himself—was so roused by the sounds of a language which 
formed part of his vocabulary, that at length, unable to contain himself, 
he poured forth all the energies of his eloquence in such a manner that 
it startled the landlady, and tended, in a great measure, to check her 
violence. He soon gave her to understand that he was a lawyer—a 
circumstance which blanched her cheek, but fired her eye; for the effect 
which such a person produces upon one ef the lower class is very much 
the same as spitting upon hot iron, causing it to hiss and to cool at one 
and the same time. She continued her violence, but it was violence on 
the defensive; until, at length, fairly beaten by the sounds of certain 
talismanic words which lawyers are apt to pronounce, she retreated under 
a volley of the most intense abuse. The charges of the bill were properly 
abated; and Abel and Barbara, conducted by their successful cham- 
pion, having mounted the hackney-coach, left the Fleece Inn under the 
full conviction that that emblem had been adopted by some conscientious 
scoundrel of an innkeeper, who had determined to tell no lie, noteven by 
sign. It need not be suggested that the landlady, having concluded, 
from Abel and Barbara’s rustic appearance, and being confirmed in her 
judgment by what she heard from the waiter, that they were totally new 
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to London and ignorant of its wavs, had ingeniously contrived the trick 
of Punch to increase her charges.” 


Like other destitute and forlorn people who have visited the 
metropolis, expecting to find gold for the lifting, but are grievous] 
disappointed, the Allnutts rack their brains, in many ways, wit 


the hope of falling upon some happy method of earning daily 
subsistence. Authorship naturally becomes one of the most pro- 


mising schemes to these unsophisticated and inexperienced people. 
The following extract sufficiently introduces itself :— 


“ Several days elapsed, and not a single idea had crossed the four 
collected heads of the family, when Aunt Bab one morning came out all 
radiant with joy from her bed-room, asserting she had been visited by a 
happy inspiration during the night—that by chance she had dreamed of 
roasted hare, and, as she awoke, she asked herself why she should not 
put into verse the whole of Mrs. Rundell’s bouk upon cookery ? She 
thought that such a work must be a desideratum in the world; for that 
it stood to reason it would be much easier for a cook to carry in mind the 
precepts which it contained in verse, than to retain them in prose. She 
said that she had been so much impelled by this thought that she could 
not refrain that very morning from trying her skill, and that she had 
selected Mrs. Rundell’s recipe for making hare-soup (out of compliment 
to her dream) as her first essay. She had, however, found the truth of 
the saying, ‘ that dreams were to be interpreted by contraries,’ for that, 
in exerting her wits to the utmost, she could not get beyond the two first 
lines, do allshe could. She had succeeded thus far— 


When hares are old, and fit for nothing else, 
Then is your time to make them into soup. 


But where the rhymes for else and soup were to be ‘ound she, for one, 
could not tell; therefore it stood to reason that she must try something 
else. She had been more successful in her second essay,—it was on the 
subject of beef; the rhymes were easy, and almost spoke for themselves. 
She thought she had succeeded, and that she might give it as a specimen 


of the whole work. Upon which she produced a fragment of paper, 
from which she read as follows :— 


TO STEW A RUMP OF BEEF, 


Wash it well, and season it hot, 
Bind it, cram it in a pot; 

Fry three onions, put them to it, 
Carrots, turnips, cloves, and suet ; 
With broth or gravy cover it up, 
Put in your spoon and take a sup. 
Soft and gentle let it simmer, 
Then of port throw in a brimmer. 
With judgment let the ketchup flow, 
Of vinegar a glass bestow. 
Simmer again for half an hour : 
Serve at six, and then devour. 
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Various were the observations made, and all seemed to say that it was 
much better than anything they could have expected from the sort of 
subject, which, to say the least, was not very poetic. Aunt Bab, in 
describing the process of composition, asserted that the book and its 
materials would be very much improved by being in verse; ‘ For, said 
she, * in this very recipe, I have increased the’ excellence of the dish to 
be dressed, by adding an ingredient which it did not possess before, 
namely, suet. I wanted a rhyme for ‘to it,’ and up came ‘ suet’ as 
a matter of course; and, therefore, it stands to reason that I have 
added to its vaule.’ ”’ 

Let us see how they succeed as to a publisher; at the same time 
let all who are experimentally unacquainted with similar trans- 
actions be convinced that the representation is in no respect 
exaggerated. 

“ When Edward first knew him, he was all smiles and welcome; his 
appearance at that time was without pretensions, and there was a 
musty complexion on whatever surrounded him, very different from 
his looks at the present moment: for now everything wore the appear- 
ance of gentility; he was dressed with the most scrupulous precision, 
and might have vied in appearance with the great of the land. Instead of 
wearing a soft and supplicating look, he now appeared to be on the 
defensive—he was buttoned up and mysterious—he had adopted the 
manners of one given to protection. When Edward was introduced, he 
scarcely rose from his seat, and then formally offered him and Abel chairs. 
Scarcely acknowledging that he had known Edward before, when the 
business of the visit was explained, he immediately put on a doubting 
face, and, after considerable hesitation, turning over the papers which 
had been put into his hand, said, ‘ These sort of things did very well 
some time ago; but we do nothing now but what is high—quite tip-top.’ 
‘Ah! I suppose that the world has been so accustomed to read the 
beauties of Byron,’ said Edward, * that it can bear nothing else. I am 
afraid, if that be the case, our productions can have but little chance.’ 
‘It is not that I mean,’ said the publisher: ‘ pray, may I ask who is the 
author of these things ?* ‘ This gentleman, Mr. Abel Allnutt, is one,’ 
said Edward, pointing to his companion, ‘ and his sisters, the Miss 
Allnutts, are the others.’ ‘ They will not do,’ said the publisher: ‘ we 
deal entirely now with the nobility, and with persons whose names 
are known in the world. I never heard of Allnutt before; it has never 
been before the public in any shape.’ ‘ But why should not these pro- 
ductions stand upon their merit alone, and not upon the name of the 
author?’ said Edward, ‘ Merit is all very well in its way,’ said the 
publisher ; ‘ but who waits now-a-days to find it out? ‘The publications 
in which these sort of things appear, require no merit but that of names , 
and when my Lord This, or the Duchess That, condescends to write, it is 
taken for granted that there is merit. Why, sir, 1 make no doubt that if 
the chancellor of the exchequer would appear as the editor of a new 
edition of Cocker’s Arithmetic, or if I could induce the lord chancellor to 
write a history of the great seal which is now exhibiting at Pidcock’s, 
and put his name to it, I am confident that I could make a great deal of 
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money by such a speculation.’ ‘ Then, sir, am I to understand,’ said 
Edward, ‘that you publish nothing which has not got a great name 
attached to it? ‘ We give money for nothing else,’ said the publisher; 
* we pay in proportion to the position of the author, and I fear that we 
can afford nothing in the present instance, Upon which, regaining 
possession of their proffered productions, they took their leave.’ ” 


Falkner, is perhaps the finest and most powerful, in regard to 
sentiment, of Mrs. Shelley’s novels. ‘Tenderness, pathos, and 
romantic elevation of feeling characterize all her productions. There 
is not much of real life in her stories, but a vast amount of thought 
and pensive meditation. Her colouring is for the most part sombre, 
but yet refining, and when she probes to the source of human action, 
though it be with much of her father’s discernment, it is not with his 
misanthropic tendency, but with a generous sympathy with and for 
her kind. In the present instance, for example, her Falkner bears 
a close resemblance to his Sir Edward Mortimer ; but there is also 
enough of dissimilarity to remove her portrait to a wide distance 
from coming under the charge of imitation, or being blamed for 
inculcating that scepticism as to the existence of human virtue and 
disinterested goodness, which her father’s creations too potently taught. 
She seems also to have imbibed much of her husband’s poetic 
temperament, its singular loveliness and delicacy, but to have shorn 
it of those extravagant visions and emotions which led him beyond 
the province of truth, and the dictates of a well-regulated judgment, 
which certainly are as essential to poetic excellence, as are the 
flights of an ardent or sensitive imagination. 

We have said that Mrs. Shelley’s colouring is for the most part 
sombre; but it should rather, perhaps, be asserted that her 
themes being gloomy, and her characters closely connected with 
some mystery of extraordinary weight and depth, there is necessa- 
rily established very early in the story over the mind of the reader, 
that brooding foreboding of evil and of terrible things, that cannot be 
playfully dealt with. But it is to the honour of her genius, and to 
the force as well as delicate beauty of her minute delineations, that 
this gloominess is never felt to be unwelcome, but of a soft and 
melancholy cast. Falkner, for example, is a tale in which crime, 
dark deeds, and remorse, form prominent parts. There is great 
suffering also entailed upon the innocent. And yet not only is the 
story one of arresting power, but the chief criminal himself, who is 
the hero, engages the heart, and fain would we see him restored to 
mental comfort, and hear of him being forgiven. Along with this 
absorbing interest in behalf of Falkner—(which is established by 
nothing like meretricious or morbid sentiments, but by an acute 
and delicate dissection of motives and temptations, and an unmiti- 
gating picture of the consequences of crime, even in this world, as 
also the penitent’s desire to atone for his great offences, were it 
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but by enduring the punishment which his guilt has incurred)—there 
are so many charming characters, incidents, and feelings portrayed 
as to render this romantic story rather pathetic than gloomy, rather 
the vehicle of melancholy reflections than of horror. We are not 
going to lift the veil from the plot, nor to specify the part which any 
of the leading characters perform; but we may safely declare that 
Elizabeth Raby is one of the loveliest and most winning creatures 
that ever graced the earth through the enchantment of painter or 
poet. Her lover is a suitable portrait; but we must not longer 
stand on the threshold. We therefore enter and help ourselves 
without any great regard to selection, confining our extracts to one 
sketch, for it is impossible to take up any separate morsel without 
feeling assured that there is behind much that is more precious, 
although of a similar mould and beauty. Those who delight to 
contemplate the innocence, the guileless ways of childhood, the 
affection, the intelligence, and loveliness of those who have been 
properly cared for, let them study the portrait we now introduce. 
The locality is a sea-bathing village in Cornwall. 


« A little girl, unnoticed and alone, was wont, each evening, to trip 
over the sands—to scale, with light steps, the cliff which was of no 
gigantic height, and then, unlatching the low white gate of the church- 
yard, to repair to one corner, where the boughs of the near trees 
shadowed over two graves—two graves, of which one only was distin- 
guished by a simple head-stone to commemorate the name of him who 
mouldered beneath. This tomb was inscribed to the memory of Edwin 
Raby, but the neighbouring and less-honoured grave claimed more of 
the child’s attention—for her mother lay beneath the unrecorded turf. 

Beside this grassy hillock she would sit and talk to herself, and play, 
till, warned home by the twilight, she knelt and said her little prayer, 
and with a ‘ Good night, mamma,’ took leave of a spot with which 
was associated the being whose caresses and love she called to mind, 
hoping that one day she might again enjoy them. Her appearance 
had much in it to invite remark, had there been any who cared to 
notice a poor little orphan. Her dress, in some of its parts, betokened 
that she belonged to the better classes of society; but she had no 
stockings, and her little feet peeped from the holes of her well-worn 
shoes. Her straw bonnet was dyed dark with sun and sea spray, and 
its blue ribbon faded. The child herself would, in any other spot, 
have attracted more attention than the incongruities of her attire. There 
is an expression of face which we name angelic, from its purity, its 
tenderness, and, so to speak, plaintive serenity, which we oftener see in 
young children than in persons of a more advanced age. And such 
was hers: her hair, of a light golden brown, was parted over a brow 
fair and open as day: her eyes deep set and earnest, were full of thought 
and tenderness; her complexion was pure and stainless, except by the 
roses that glowed in her cheek, while each vein could be traced on her 
temples, and you could almost mark the flow of the violet-coloured blood 
beneath : her mouth was the very nest of love: her serious look was at 
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once fond and imploring ; but when she smiled it was as if sunshine broke 
out at once, warm and unclouded: her figure had the plumpness of 
infancy ; but her tiny hands and feet, and tapering waist, denoted the fault- 
less perfection of her form. She was about six years old—a friendless 
orphan, cast, thus young, pennyless on 8 thorny, stony-hearted world. 

* % . * 


“ The orphan would sit for hours by the graves, now fancying that her 
mother must soon return, now exclaiming, ‘ Why, are you gone away? 
Come, dear mamma, come back—come quickly!’ Young as she was, it 
was no wonder that such thoughts were familiar to her. The minds of 
children are often as intelligent as those of persons of maturer age—and 
differ only by containing fewer ideas—but these had so often been pre- 
sented to her—and she so fixed her little heart on the idea that her mother 
was watching over her, that at last it became a part of her religion to visit, 
every evening, the two graves, and saying her prayers near them, to 
believe that her mother’s spirit, which was obscurely associated with her 
mortal remains reposing below, listened to and blest her on that spot. 

“ At other times, neglected as she was, and left to wander at will, she 
conned her lesson, as she had been accustomed at her mother’s feet, beside 
her grave. She took her picture-books there—and even her playthings. 
The villagers were affected by her childish notion of being ‘with mamma;’ 
and Missy became something of an angel in their eyes, so that no one 
interfered with her visits, or tried to explain away her fancies. She was 
the nursling of love and nature: but the human hearts which could have 
felt the greatest tenderness for her beat no longer, and had become clods of 
the soil— 

Borne round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


‘* There was no knee on which she could playfully climb—no neck round 
which she could fondly hang—no parent’s cheek on which to print her 
happy kisses—these two graves were all of relationship she knew upon the 
earth—and she would kiss the ground and the flowers, not one of which 
she plucked—as she sat embracing the sod. ‘ Mamma’ was everywhere 
around. ‘ Mamma’ was there beneath, and still she could love and feel 
herself beloved. 

“ At other times she played gaily with her young companions in the 
village—and sometimes she fancied that she loved some one among them— 
she made them presents of books and toys, the relics of happier days; 
for the desire to benefit which springs up so naturally in a loving heart 
was strong within her, even in that early age. But she never took any one 
with her in her church-yard visits—she needed none while she was with 
mamma. Once, indeed, a favourite kitten was carried to the sacred spot, 
and the little animal played amidst the grass and flowers, and the child 
joined in its frolics—her solitary gay laugh might be heard among the 
tombs—she did not think it solitary ; mamma was there to smile on her, as 
she sported with her tiny favourite.’ ” 


When alluding to the love of children, Mrs. Shelley says, “ we 
human beings are so unlike one to the other, that it is often difficult 
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to make one person understand that there is any force in an impulse 
which is omnipotent with another. Children, to some, are mere ani- 
mals, unendued with instinct, troublesome, and unsightly ; with 
others they possess a charm that reaches to the heart’s core, and 
stirs the purest and most generous portions of our nature.” Its 
easy to understand to which of these classes this elegant writer be- 
longs ; but to all who range in the other rank, her delineations of 
young life will seem extravagance, and be a mystery. 

Here is a very different picture, and yet it is of one who stands 
so near as grandfather to the orphan. 


“ On inquiry, Falkner heard that the old gentleman was at Belleforest— 
indeed, he never quitted it; but that his daughter-in-law with her family, 
were in the south of England. Mr. Raby was very accessible: on asking 
for him, Falkner was instantly ushered in. He entered a library of vast 
dimensions, and fitted up with a sort of heavy splendour; very imposing, 
but very sombre. The high windows, painted ceiling,and massy furniture, 
bespoke an old-fashioned, but almost regal taste. Falkner, for a moment, 
thought himself alone, when a slight noise attracted his attention to.a dimi- 
nutive, and very white old gentleman, who advanced towards him. The 
mansion looked built for a giant race; and Falkner, expecting the majesty 
of size, could hardly contract his view to the slender and insignificant figure 
of the present possessor. Oswi Raby looked shrivelled, not so much by 
age as the narrowness of his mind, to whose dimensions his outward figure 
had contracted itself. His face was pale and thin; his light-blue eyes 
grew dim: you might have thought that he was drying up and vanishing 
from the earth by degrees. Contrasted with this slight shadow of a man, 
was a mind that saw the whole world almost concentrated in himself. He, 
Oswi Raby, he, head of the oldest family in England, was first of created 
beings. Without being assuming in manner, he was self-important in 
heart; and there was an obstinacy, and an incapacity to understand that 
anything was of consequence except himself, or rather, except the house 
he represented, that gave extreme repulsion to his manners.” 


Falkner’s errand to this repulsive personage was to restore to: him 
_ the orphan, whom he (Falkner) had adopted some ‘years before as 
his own daughter. But the shrivelled grandfather has no compas- 
sion and no affection ; thinking that his son’s relinquishing the faith 
of his ancestors, and marrying a ‘lowly born woman, were sufficient 
grounds for neglecting their only child. The ill-tempered and 
heartless old man, in the course of the colloquy, obdurately abides 
by his usual methods of thinking, and among other reasons for his 
opinion and conduct, says— : 


“Had you restored her to us in her childhood; had she been brought 
up In our religion among us; she would have shared this home with her 
cousins. As it is, you yourself must be aware that it will be impossible 
to admit as an inmate, a stranger—a person ignorant of our peculiar 
systems—an alien from our religion. Mrs. Raby would never consent 
to it; and I would on no account annoy her, who, as the mother and 
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guardian of my heir, merits every deference. I will, however, consult 
with her, agd with the gentleman who has the conduct of my affairs; 
and, as you wish to get rid of an embarrassment, which, pardon me if [ 
say you entirely brought on yourself, we will do what we judge due to 
the honour of the family: but I cannot hold out any hopes beyond a 
maintenance—unless this young person, whom I should then regard as 
my grand-daughter, felt a vocation for a religion out of whose pale I 
will never acknowledge a relation.” At every word Falkner grew more 
angry. He always repressed any manifestation of passion, and only grew 
pale, and spoke in a lower, calmer voice. There was a pause; he glanced 
at the white hair and attenuated form of the old man, so as to acquire a 
sufficient portion of forbearance, and then replied—‘ It is enough: forget 
this visit; you shall never hear again of the existence of your outraged 
grandchild. Could you for a moment comprehend her worth, you might 
feel regret at casting from you one whose qualities render her the admi- 
ration of all who know her. Some day, when the infirmities of age 
increase upon you, you may remember that you might have had a being 
near, the most compassionate and kind that breathes. If ever you feel 
the want of an affectionate hand to smooth your pillow, you may remem- 
ber that you have shut your heart to one who would have been a daily 
blessing.’ ” 

Just as we had got this length with the novels of the month, and 
exhausted fully more than the space which extracts from them can 
righteously demand, in comes Paynell, the Disappointed Man, and 
desires to have a corner in ourapartment, and a forward station among 
his tribe. We are sorry, however, that he can only be allowed a 
narrow space in theparticular circumstances now alluded to, although 
had he made his entrance at an earlier hour, there could have been 
no objection to giving him his due precedence. But it matters the 
less that he should once more be disappointed, in as far as he is 
denied an opportunity of laying before fiction’s conclave, some of his 
experience of the “stale and unprofitable uses of this world”— 
because in a few words, we are able to convey a much more accurate 
account of him, than could have been done had he not come after 
Mr. Falkner. The truth is, that the two belong to the same family, 
bearing, of course, this distinctive and individual feature—that is 
to say, that crime and woful deeds mark the career of each of the 
heroes, although Mr. Paynell is most closely related to the Byron 
branch, while the other claims kindred with that of Mr. Godwin. 
There is one great advantage, however, according to our opinion, 
which Mrs. Shelley’s novel has over that of Mr. Stapleton—it is 
thus, that the former’s hero claims our sympathies, while the latter 
repels them ; the one’s history has an elevating and refining influence 
upon the reader; that of the other is revolting. Not that the 
author is an inferior writer in point of command and elegance of lan- 
guage, or of forcible sentiments, or of a knowledge of human nature. 
His style, indeed, using the word in its most extensive meaning, 18 
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singularly graceful, rich, and flowing ; but having taken up with a 
hero, whose thousand crimes hardly give way to one redeeming virtue, 
not even the unselfish contrition of a true penitent, we see not what 
good can come of such delineations, unless it be to show the power 
with which a writer can wield his pen, and astound rather than ame- 
liorate or humanize the mind of the reader. 

It may be gathered from what we have said, that Paynell seems 
to us to belong, though not exactly to the same school, yet to one 
not less vitiated, than that which the Gambler’s Dream clings to. 
Neither does he utter anything that is new, with regard to feeling, 
transgression, or punishment. ‘To be sure he has enough to tell 
about passionate excess, and consequent misery, for he can never 
obtain from a polluted fountain a pure draught of enjoyment or hap- 
piness. Still he is unsated, and would return to it, if he could, like 
the dog to his vomit, for he moralizes only with a morbid sensibility 
of feeling. Hence he does not, and deserves not, to excite in 
the reader any extraordinary interest ; and hence, though a great 
deal is alleged in his behalf which ought to create wonder and sym- 
pathy, it yet appears merely to be the testimony of the historian, and 
by no means to arise out of the narrated incidents, or to consist of 
a natural and irresistible appeal to the heart. Among Paynell’s 
exploits we may mention, that he plays the mischief with a few 
women, and is not scrupulous whether they be single or married— 
that he fights a duel, and kills his man, though a friend, &c. &c. 
After all, he is to be pitied for these crimes, and their results are 
forced upon the poor fellow gratuitously by the author, and in the 
mere exercise of an ill-judging caprice. 

A most important series of questions now naturally suggest them- 
selves, some of which we shall simply state ; and then, with the few 
slender lights which our preceding account of these novels afford, 
leave them to the perusal and judgment of those of our readers who 
have a taste for such works. Does the talent of our latest novelists 
appear to be of a superior order to that of the mass of their prede- 
cessors? Is there anything like decided originality in their produc- 
tions? Are the morals which they inculcate purer or laxer ; or have 
they in some measure imbibed the seductive morbidity of the French 
school of the present day ? 





Art. VII.—Education Reform; or, the Necessity of a National System 
of Education. By Tuomas Wyss, Ese. M. P. London. Longman 
and Co. 1836. 


ELoQquENceE, sound argument, enlightened philanthropy, are the 

great features of this work. The mighty urgent question of national 

education is here discussed in a manner worthy of its dignity and 
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importance. A more luminous, comprehensive, and searching treatise 
we never read. It must have cost years of reflection, and patient 
study ; but the reward, we feel convinced, will be more than com- 
mensurate, for it will not only force upon the mind of the nation, and 
the legislature the paramount subject, but will furnish such lights as 
will guide toa reform upon the broadest and wisest plan. In short, 
Mr. Wyse has proceeded to his task with the assurance of his being 
master of it, both as a science and in all its practical details. 

There are few persons in these kingdoms, at the present day, who 
are so hardy as to maintain that education is not a blessing to all. 
And yet there are nations in Europe, far behind us, in the onward 
march of civilization, and liberal government, that have greatly out- 
stripped us as regards provision for the instruction and training of 
the body of the people. This fact, which is so unseemly and disgrace- 
ful, is to be attributed to the people as much as to the legislature. 
The truth is, that each look to the other for taking the first step in 
the process ; that there are no definite notions generally entertained 
as to what is education, or how it is to be supported, and that a mere 
vague assent to its importance has the tendency to repress all 
analysis concerning the principles which should regulate a universal 
system of tuition. It is at the same time true that many distinguished 
individuals in the empire feel intensely on the subject, and have long 
laboured to bring about a salutary reform. Jor not only are there a 
Brougham and a Chalmers amongst us, but there are tokens 
throughout the whole population, which intimate that a wide 
and deep change is at no very distant day to be introduced into the 
systems of education both public and private, and as respects both 
male and female. Parliamentary reform is sure to be followed 
by Charch reform, and this again by education reform, which, to use 
our author’s glowing words, will be “the crowning capital of the 
column of National Regeneration.” 

It is delightful to follow Mr. Wyse in his comprehensive and 
minute speculations on ‘such a theme as that which embraces the uni- 
versal education of an empire’s population ; and we therefore proceed 
at once to transfer into our Journal as much as our limits will allow 
of his enlarged ‘and enlightened doctrines and suggestions. He sets 
out with some incontrovertible broad principles and statements, and 
yet such as are too much lost sight of, not only in legislation, but in 
the ordinary convictions of daily experience. For example, though 
every one will admit that education should be in harmony with the 
wants and prospects of the individual, yet when applied to nations, 
the case alters, and the truth is either questioned or neglected. In 
proposing, however, a new and universal system for the whole of an 
-emnpire, much more when the alteration of what is old is contemplated, 
regard must be had to the condition of that empire, its circumstances, 
and tendencies. Now, Mr. Wyse holds that if ever there was 
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a country in which such a regard should be specially observed, it is 
our own, at the present time. Our opinions and our prospects 
have lately undergone remarkable changes. In the physical 
world steam has not, probably, introduced greater modifications, 
than have been the transformations of the mind, arising partly from 
new developments, and partly from change in its pursuits and 
tastes. ‘‘' The glory,” says our author, “ of this age has been to 
have drawn down Heaven upon Earth—to have more closely 
cemented the connection between science and art—between the dis- 
covery and its application—between speculation and utility—between 
thinking and animal man. It is not a mechanical age, in opposition 


to a mental ; nor a material, in opposition to a spiritual ; but it is. 


the wise association of both, for the combined purposes pointed out 
by our double conformation and capacity.” 

There is also a restlessness in society—a general conviction that 
other great changes and discoveries are to be realized. The improve- 
ments in machinery alone have given new directions to capital, and in 
some measure, dislocated the former condition of thecountry by putting 
hand-labour in abeyance. But sound education has not kept pace 
with these revolutions ; the people have not had bestowed upon them 
that instruction which can be the only permanent guarantee of tran- 
quillity. Under the surface of much public virtue and knowledge 
there is “‘ positive and vigorous vice, in the bone and marrow of the 
country.” Take as a proof the iniquities that have been brought to 
light concerning our factories. The poverty and profligacy of the 
land are alarming. To abide by the improvements in machiner 
for an instant longer, what ought to have been their results ? Surel 
the abridgement of the hours of labour should have followed, =! 
more time been afforded for education. Dr. Chalmers has said that 
“ this is an age of many estimable doings in behalf of Christianity 
and it looks a paradox to the general eye, that, with this feature of 
it standing out so conspicuously, there should also be an undoubted 
increase of crimes and commitments, all marking an augmented 
depravity amongst our population;” and the only retnedy he can 
think of for this woful degeneracy, is to make an actual inroad upon 
the territory of wickedness, which in other words, is to dispense to 
the poor and the neglected the blessings of Christian education, 
according to its most approved methods. ‘This even in Scotland is 
required upon a much wider scale than her parochial system fur- 
nishes ; but in Ireland, owing to her political and social disorder, and 
in England, owing to her poor laws, the necessity becomes much 
more urgent. 

Considering then, on the one hand, the poverty and profligacy that 
are so appalling, and on the other, the new set of principles that have 
of late years been rapidly gaining ground—for instance, that of the 
right of self-government—how important and pressing does the 
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inguiry become, viz., how are the safest and soundest principles to 
be instilled into these self-governing minds, so as to point out to them 
what is really best for their individual welfare, which cannot, of course, 
be inconsistent with the public weal? To this question does our 
author closely apply himself. He first confines himself to the theory 
of national education. He next attempts to prove his theory 
by reference to the systems that have been adopted in other coun- 
tries. And, lastly, considers how the principles collected both from 
theory and practice may be best applied to our own particular case. 
The first volume, which has as yet been alone published, treats of the 
theory only, or the principles of national education generally. These 
principles he discusses under a threefold division: first, national 
education should be good ; second, it should be universal ; and third, 
it should be permanently supported. From each of these chapters 
we shall extract copiously. 

Every person jis in the habit of using the term education with the 
utmost readiness, as if he had a definite and correct view of its meaning. 
But so far is this from being the case with most people, that they 
not only do not know what others understand by the word, but when 
pushed for a definition of their own conception of it, they will most 
likely feel great difficulty in returning an answer, satisfactory 
to themselves, or at all events, satisfactory to others. Some very 
probably might say, education consists of the ability to read, write, 
and cast accounts. Others might describe it as that instruction 
which generally is communicated at parish schools, and which termi- 
nates with boyhood. And yet neither of these descriptions, it 
is quite clear, come up to what the term may imply, or the culture 
that a human being requires and is capable of receiving. Before we 
can properly understand what constitutes education, it is necessary 
to consider what is its end. We cannot find a more comprehen- 
sive and correct answer than that which our author furnishes, when 
he says, that end is, the full perfection of our being in another 
world through the faithful discharge of duty here. But means are 
requisite to the attainment of this end, and these means are the full 
development of our nature—physical, intellectual, and moral. 
The best system, then, of national education, is that which enables 
each citizen most perfectly to fulfil the various duties which his 
severa! relations, public and private, in society impose upon him, by 
giving to the physical, intellectual, and moral faculties the full per- 
fection of which they are susceptible. Now, it is manifest, that very 
few either of the taught or the teachers in this country have 
been educated up to this standard, or as near to it as might have 
been realized. 

‘It should be an education which, keeping steadily in view the perfec- 
tion and duties of the individual, should fit him, by every possible deve- 
lopement, for each. It should be an education which should make him 
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not only a good son, a good brother, husband, father, and friend; but also 
a good citizen—and a good citizen living in the nineteenth century, and 
under the shade of British institutions. It should be an education fitting 
him for the most skilful exercise of the particular trade, profession, or 
functiuns to which his position in society shall ultimately lead. It should 
be an education which, by exciting a love of labour, an honourable emu- 
lation, a well-directed industry, should prepare him for the wise and rapid 
advancement of human civilisation. But, above all, it should be an 
Education—a truly moral—a truly Christian education—not an education 
of sect or of party ; not an education of surface or of letter; but an edu- 
cation, truly and thoroughly, of the spirit, and dealing with the spirits of 
men ; which, by striking at the root of all. our vices, that systematic 
egotism, which leaves the individual without energy, as the state without 
vigour—that want of will which drags him at the wheel of every folly, of 
every seduction—that habit, in all things, of the little, the calculating, the 
material, should renew, elevate, and ennoble society in its very elements, 
and check at the root the vices of that civilisation, which without such 
check, it is sometimes a matter of doubt whether we should curse or bless. 
It should, in fine, be an education which should make the rising generation 
not only guardians, of the rights and blessings which they are destined to 
enjoy, but reformers also of the corruptions which may still continue ;— 
the masters, and not the slaves, of their social prosperity ; which should 
light in their hearts that moral flame, that generosity, that truth, that 
‘loyauté,’ for which there is so little aliment in our present system, but 
upon which, after all, the real power, as well as happiness, of nations is 
built. Whether such an education, with our actual means, and against 
our actual prejudices, be practicable, is another question. Our present 
methods give great surface, and little depth, to mind or character: greater 
depth, and less surface, would be the result to which our education should 
be directed. But in order to obtain this, as well as other benefits, we have 
first to combat many monsters; and of all, none more difficult to meet or 
vanquish, than our inordinate ignorance and vanity.” 


These demands and requisites may seem to have emanated from 
an Utopean imagination. And yet, after following the author through 
the whole of his details and recommendations, the supposed attain- 
ments seem no longer impossible. Without holding that human 
nature is capable of perfectibility in this world, we are entitled to 
say with Dr. Chalmers, that ‘‘ though unable to scan all the cycles 
either of the moral or natural economy, yet we may recognize such 
influences at work, as, when multiplied and developed to the utter- 
most, are abundantly capable of regenerating the world.” And one 
of the likeliest of these influences, he adds, is the power of edu- 
cation—education consisting as before explained, of the utmost 
culture of the body, head, and heart, of which these human parts are 
susceptible—the three educations going on at the same time, and 
mutually subserving one another. It has, for instance, been proved 
beyond all question, that our nature may be wondrously bettered by 
exercising the moral and intellectual faculties in conformity with 
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the laws of organization, as well as that this organization may be 
aided and cultivated in return by these exercises. 


‘Some are satisfied with the cultivation of a single faculty—some, with 
the partial cultivation of each. A child is trained up to working ;—he is 
hammered into a hardy labourer—a stout material for the physical bone 
and muscle of the state. This is good, so far as it goes; but it ‘is bad 
because it goes no farther. He is not taught reading—he is not taught 
religion—above all, he is not taught thinking. He never looks into his 
other self;—he soon forgets its existence, ‘vivit, et est vite nescius ipse 
suze :’ the man becomes all body—his intellectual and moral being lies 
fallow. The growth of such a system will be, a sturdy race of machines 
—delvers, and soldiers; but not men: so much brute physical energy 
swinging loosely through society, at the discretion of those more spiritual 
natures, to whom their Education, neglected, or perverted in another way, 
gives wickedness with power, and teaches the secrets of mind, only as an 
instrument, to crush or play men for their own selfish purposes. 

“Others educate the intellectual and moral being only; the physical, 
once the building is raised, like an idle scaffolding, is cast by. But the 
omission is injurious—often fatal: malady is laid up, in all its thousand 
forms, in the infant and the child. It spreads out upon the man. When 
his spirit is in the flush of its strength, and his moral rivals his intellectual 
nature in compass and in power, then it is that this despised portion of his 
being rises up and avenges itself for this contempt. The studious man 
feels, as he walks down life, a thousand minute retaliations for this prodi- 
gal waste of his youthful vigour. The body bows down beneath the 
burden of the mind—it wears gradually away into weakness and incompe- 
tency ;—clouds of sickness, pangs of pain, obscure, distort, weigh it to the 
earth. Health is not of organisation only, but of training ;—it is to be laid 
up bit by bit, Weare to be made healthy—tutored and practised into 
health. Omit it in favour of the intellectual and moral faculties, and you 
provide instruments, it is true, for mind, but instruments which, when 
wanted, cannot be used. Intellectual and Moral Education may rank 
before Physical, but they are not more essential : the physical powers are 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, for the spiritual. The base 
of the column is in the earth ; but without it, neither should the shaft stand 
firm above it, nor the capital ascend to the sky. 

‘The education which confines to the desk or chapel is a very partial 
education; it is only a chapter in the system. It is pernicious—it is a 
portion only of the blessing of education. If such be the result of sepa- 
rating physical and intellectual education—how much more so of dividing 
intellectual and moral! It is laboriously providing, for the community, 
dangers and crimes. It entrusts power, with the perfect certainty of its 
being used. It brings into the very heart of our social existence the two 
hostile principles of Manicheism ; it sets up the glory and beauty of civili- 
sation, to be dashed to pieces by the ‘ evil spirit,’ to whom it gives authority 
over it. It disciplines the bad passions of our nature against the good, 
making men wicked by rule—rendering vice system—intrusting to the 
clever head the strong hand, and setting both loose by the impulse of the 
bad heart below. The omission of Physical Education renders the other 
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two ineffective or precarious; but the neglect of Moral Education converts 
physical and intellectual into positive evils. The pestilence of a, high- 
taught, but corrupt, mind, ‘blowing where it listeth,’ scathes and sears the 
souls of men—it is’ felt for miles and years almost interminable. By the 
press (the: steam of the intellectual world) it touches distant ages and 
other hemispheres. It corrupts the species in mass. It is not only.in the 
actual generation, but in the rickety offspring which follow Jate and long, 
that its deep-eating poison—its Mephistopheles breath—is strongly 
detected. Late ages wonder at the waste of great means, at the perversion 
of high opportunities, and noble powers, at the dereliction of solemn duties, 
which everywhere characterise these strong, but evil beings. Call them 
conquerors—call them philosophers—call them patriots—put on what 
golden seeming you may—when the mask falls off, as it always does, in 
due season, we see behind it the worst combination which can disgust or 
afflict humanity. Such men—deliverers and enlighteners (as their syco- 
phants hail them)—such men are the true master-workers of the vices and 
calamities of their age and country. But who madethem? ‘They who 
taught them. Education left out its very essence. It gave them know- 
ledge, but it left them immorality.” 

One thing is certain, regarding that education which merely 
amounts to intellectual, to an accumulation of knowledge. A com- 
munity so educated may be a very wicked one, and very frequently 
deserves this bad character. It is when limiting education to a 
mere knowledge of languages, science, and art, that it has come to 
be dangerous ; but if conjoined with moral instruction, both theoretic 
and practical, a morality implying religion, and that religion, 
Christianity, it is contrary to the nature of man, to the ordinances 
of Heaven, that education should do harm. 

But let us see what are some of the branches and the methods of 
education insisted on by the author, under each of the three kinds 
enumerated, beginning with the physical. Here it is well remarked 
that this is a department which most gains by being pursued in 
common—the sight and sound of motion communicating motion— 
and that it is difficult to be in the midst of joy and energy, without 
feeling a buoyancy, and sense of force, an earnest desire to develop 
it. These forces, however, are to be put out to the utmost profit, 
utility being kept in view, either in reference to the communication 
of general vigour, or to the fitting for special situations and ultimate 
objects. Hence these exercises he divides into Gymnastics, and 
those of Industry. 

“Gymnastics, again, may be classed under two heads :—1. The robust 
exercises, or Gymnastics more especially so called, comprehending also 
nding, swimming, &c. and all exercises tending to produce habits of order, 
&c. &c. @. The more graceful exercises—fencing, dancing, &c. or Callis- 
thenics. These, of course, vary according to the nature of the school. They 
all propose, however, to dispel indolence and listlessness from the mind ; to 
brace with new energy the body; to communicate that masculine and bold 
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spirit, founded on a true measure of our own strength, which shrinks not 
back from any danger, when necessary, but seeks it not, or rather avoids it, 
when not required, which, in every emergency, preserves its coolness, which 
is not to be tired by any disappointment, or disgusted by any failure, but 
perseveres even to fatigue in every task which it has once taken up. All 
trials of skill, ostentatious efforts at ‘tours de force,’ ridiculous displays of 
vanity, are abuses, and should at once be discouraged. Throughout, there 
should be the impression of rational study ; throughont, a just sense of the 
final object in view—a certain seriousness should preside over their gaiety ; 
order and decency should be seen in all. With these general Gymnastic 
exercises must, however, be conjoined, in greater or less proportion, accord- 
ing to the description of school, the exercises of industry. In country 
schools especially, field labour may with advantage be pursued, under 
intelligent masters. In no case, indeed, where it is at all practicable, should 
the scholars be without opportunities, at least, of gardening. Mechanical 
arts, particularly in the higher grade of schools, may also with great ad- 
vantage be encouraged. Carpenters’ work, turning in wood and metal, &c. 
&c. furnish to all classes not only a useful and agreeable means of occupa- 
tion, a wholesome exercise, but offer innumerable opportunities, of applying 
to practical utility, their knowledge in mathematics, drawing, chemistry, &c. 
They exercise the eye and hand; compel the mind to develope its resources ; 
gradually form the taste for the useful and ornamental in art; accustom to 
patience, invention, and perseverance; and teach a skill and dexterity, of 
the highest benefit on a thousand other occasions, in managing every sort 
of instrament, and applying to the best use whatever material may be 
placed in their hands. No reward can stimulate more powerfully than the 
pleasure, which always results from the contemplation of the work of one’s 
own hands. The gratification, also, of having it in one’s power, to make 
an occasional present to a parent or a friend, besides the moral influence 
which it exerts, produces the best effects as an encouragement to industry. 
No school should be wholly unprovided with these means ; but the quantity 
or quality must necessarily be determined, as well as the greater or less 
degree of attention to any particular branch, by the rank and object of the 
school.”’ 

Country walks with teachers are also recommended as another 
means of invigorating the body and the mind at the same time; 
healthy situations of school-houses, with many other sources of 
physical strength and enjoyment, are also suggested as — 
necessary. And not only in behalf of boys but of girls, this branc 
of education should be attended to. Indeed, the physical quality, 
of highest importance in a woman, viewed as a mother, is health. 
Besides, until the mother understand the means of securing or 
aiding this quality, she cannot teach her infant, or impart to it the 
blessings which such knowledge may be the means of conferring. 
It is also to be remembered that if good education, in all its depart- 
ments, be not communicated, the pupil does not remain in a 
neutral state, but will imbibe that which is bad. We may thus 


conceive what a legacy either of good or of evil is bequeathed 
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through the mother. But we have further to consider how essential 
a sound physical education is to that which is intellectual. ‘“* Mens 
sana in corpore sano.” Under this second head, a vast variety of 
means and topics is handled in the present work, beginning with 
the education of the senses, and proceeding to that of the young 
intellect, both as regards the faculty of sentiment, and the faculty 
of reason. ‘The observations of our author concerning the culfure 
of the senses are very striking. ‘They possess novelty as well as 
beauty. 


«The education of the senses neglected, all after-education partakes of 
a drowsiness, a haziness, an insufficiency, which it is impossible to cure. 
Educated well, they give to all knowledge and virtue a positiveness, a 
firmness, a vivid freshness, such as makes the difference between wakin 
andadream. But this portion of education is in great degree individual, 
and does not properly come within the limits of the present work. It 
belongs to that important period, which is exclusively the domain of the 
mother—a period which by ignorance is considered a blank, and by apathy 
as much as possible made one; but which, if properly developed, will be 
found full of the most important principles and results. The common eye 
sees in the child, perhaps, little more than a machine, the mother, a play- 
thing; but philosophy, a sublime mystery. It is in this period, indeed, that 
some of the most wonderful of our mental phenomena take place. The 
transition from instinct to reason—or, what is nearly the same thing, from 
sentiment in its unassisted operations, to sentiment in conjunction with 
reason, now occurs: it is now that language appears first in the rude and 
sketchlike efforts of gesture, and insulated words, and then in sentences ; 
it is now that generalisation gradually grows from assimilation and number, 
and is soon followed by abstraction—that quality which separates the child 
from the infant, even still more than from the animal the man. It is this 
period, in fine, above all others, which, like the Fates of ancient fable, holds 
the thread of human existence in its power, and tangles them, at its plea- 
sure, with good or evil : but, unlike the Fates, is seldom under the guidance 
either of forethought, or intuition. If it be true that the man is educated 
in the child ; the man and child are educated in the infant. Every after- 
developement is on/y a developement. It is education transformed ; the 
same quantity under a new name and expression, but at bottom, ‘en der- 
niere analyse,’ the same. Yet, of all periods of education, this is the least 
considered as a period fitted for education—as if the child could, by any 
process, be kept in a sort of suspended existence—between knowledge, and 
no knowledge, all this time. The child is educating, or miseducating: it 
is moving, thinking, living. We can choose, indeed, whether it shall be 
educated well, or educated ill; but we can no more put knowledge, or 
education of some kind or other, in abeyance, than we can life. But these 
truths are not believed, or not known—certainly very rarely felt.” 


See also how delightfully he expatiates upon the due culture of 
the imagination. 


‘The Imagination should be diligently and lovingly conducted, not for 
its own sake only, but for the sake of all the other powers which walk with 
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it, It has an immediate, and, when so taught, a most kindly influence 

the second portion of Intellectual Education, or the Aisthetic—the Educa- 
tion of Sentiment—of the Feelings. This portion is generally left in our 
Public Schools, even in its connection with Religion, a chill and dre 
blank. Yet how beautiful, how glorious might it be made ! how kindlin 
with life! how truly, how intensely, life itself! The greatest effort of our 
Education, is to produce a race of ‘ reasonable men’—men who may pass 
through life without committing themselves, but may have the reasonable 
pleasure of laughing in their corners at those who do—men whose virtue 
will be always found, as much within reasonable bounds, as their vices; 
useful members of society ; respectable family men ; good men; volunt 
contributors to injurious charities; destined to enjoy spotless reputations 
upon their tombs. But, thank Heaven, who made us better than we can 
make ourselves, we are not a// reason! Men may be brought, it is true, to 
this state of sorry perfection ; but it is not a state of nature. We are some- 
thing better than cubes and squares. We have within us a much ampler 
and more diversified nature. Weare men—and men in a far more poetical, 
in a far more philosophical sense, than was ever dreamt of by the mere 
reasoner. We bear within us an expansive and elevating principle—the 
sense of moral beauty. This is the intellectual ‘ vis motrix’ of all our lives, 
The ‘ reasonable man’ has stopped it ; and he asserts he is still living : but 
who believes him? There is a death-like feeling about all he does—‘ dead 
before his death,’ as the Arabian proverb says of the ignorant—his body 
‘is a sepulchre, as yet unsepulchred.’ Not so the man in whom this noble 
principle is awake and active. His actions are not efforts ; they live: his 
whole being is in harmony: he does his duty, but he does not make us 
observe that he does it; we comprehend him, we feel him before we approve 
him: he does not ask our praise, but he secures our spirit. His very faults 
partake of his virtues, ‘ si non errfsset, fecerat ille minus.’ His very supe- 
riority does not offend us; we sympathise with him as with a brother.” 


We must pass over the studies which are declared by Mr. Wyse 
to be essential in the education of the intellect, and also the methods 
of instruction ; for though this part of the work be among the ablest 
and most judicious of its divisions, it is impossible to convey, by 
fragments, the pith and tenour of its views. We only remar 
respecting the recommended studies, that he considers a knowledge 
of the learned Janguages as necessary and proper only for those who 
follow the learned professions, or who can afford time and means to 
enjoy them as luxuries. Yet this opinion is based on grounds very 
far from that of cherishing a despite of these ancient tongues. Hear 
how eloquently and justly he gives in his favourable attestation in 


respect of fountains from which he has, without doubt, drawn much 
of the riches of his own language. 


** These languages are no longer so much of practical, as of speculative 
utility. But they are still of utility. It is as the key to other studies—as 
producing a powerful effect upon all—that they are chiefly valuable. They 
lead, by an easy and sure route, to the cognizance of other languages, of 
every-day use. But even were this consideration excluded, their general 
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influence of itself would be inestimable. It would be a real derogation and 
injury even to our national literature, to abandon the high and severe study 
of those great classical models, from which so much of the intellectual 
riches of every nation in Europe is derived. By their very contrast they 
chastise the riot of our modern fancies ; they give a staid and sober grandeur 
—a sculptural beauty—a sacred quietude to thought; they teach us in 
literature the value of the natural and the true; they make us understand 
the wealth of enough—they imbue us with the gracefulness of simplicity, 
and steep us in times when our nature was yet in the fresh beauty and glory 
of its prime. They are the living history of ancient mind, and there, and 
in her arts (each the commentator of the other), we read most visibly the 
essential spirit of her divinity. To suppress or to discourage such studies, 
would be to shut out the second portion of education, A¢sthetics. It would 
be starving feeling, to surfeit judgment. It would be carrying the ‘ cui bono’ 
principle not coarsely only, but erroneously, into effect. They sre some- 
thing more than a matter of gerunds and aorists—of anapeests or iambics : 
they are speakers of the souls of great and glorious men.” 

It is our author’s opinion also, that every school should be sup- 
plied, to some extent, according as the circumstances of the 
scholars required, with objects of art, such as a few busts of our 
great men—engravings, connected especially with national recol- 
lections and domestic manners, &c. But above all, does he lay 
stress on moral and religious education. On the subject of punish- 
ments and correction in schools he is argumentative and indignantly 
sarcastic, denouncing corporal punishment especially, as being 
cruelly absurd. He quotes the statement made by Professor 
Pillans as found in his ‘“ Principles of Elementary Teaching,” that 
even in educated Scotland, parents themselves in entering their 
child at school, will not unfrequently admonish the master to “ be 
sure and whip him well,” induced so to do, perhaps, through a 
perverted application of a text of Scripture. The idea of whipping 
intellectual education into boys is certainly preposterous. Well, 
then, in a moral view, can it be more defensible? Even reproof 
should be seldom resorted to, and never in public. ‘ Give me,” 
says the author, ‘ the teacher whose silence weighs with the pain 
of a thousand reproofs on a young and a generous heart, and the 
friendly shake of whose hand sends him to his chamber, weeping 
tears such as have never yet been won by either rod or reproach.” 
On a kindred topic to punishments, our author holds opinions 
equally benevolent, though they have been much opposed, ‘as they 
are sure to be, until a very different estimate of the purposes and 
methods of education engages the mind of the community from 
what has ever yet been generally cherished. 

“But if the propriety of punishment be so little questioned, it can hardly 
be expected that much suspicion can exist in the public mind, on the pro- 
priety of reward. The great merit of many schools, in the mind even of 
rational men, is the number and liberality of their prizes, medals, place- 
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takings, &c. It is amusing to see such a scale applied, at least to moral 
Education. Emulation may excite to competition, and competition lead 
to exertion, and exertion terminate in success—but so also may Fear. We 
have not to look at the results only, as has already been remarked, but to 
the causes which produce them. Is emulation to be encouraged ? that is 
the entire of the question. If in itself good, there cannot possibly be any 
objection to its being serviceably employed. If otherwise, even though 
serviceable, the instrument should be discarded. 

“Emulation is a more dignified vanity, or envy—in its higher develope- 
ments, undoubtedly it may, in great degree, be purified from such base alloy 
—but the danger of the abuse is great, and its corrupting effects most per- 
nicious. No one vice is more completely opposed to those virtues which 
ought to be the especial characteristics of the youthful heart than envy. 
Frankness, generosity, elevation of character, soon shrink up, when once 
this withering canker has got into their blossoms. If there must be rivalry, 
let it be unprovoked. The stimulus is powerful enough, without our arti- 
ficial additions. Nor is this the only evil. It is substituting a paltry prin- 
ciple of action for a noble one, teaching practically that there are not in the 
pursuit itself sufficient charms, and that we must rely, for progress in 
knowledge and goodness, not on goodness or knowledge themselves, but on 
miserable secondary considerations, at the discretion of anindividual. True 
it is, that such is the education of the world—but it is one of those portions 
of its education, which, so far from seconding, we should rather endeavour 
to counteract. The time will come fast enough, when the prize will have 
far more influence with us, than the manner by which it was won. 

“ But Education, as it now is organised, cannot work on without 
these excitements. Perhaps so—but this is only another amongst many 
reasons for re-organising Education. I question much, however, whether 
this be really the case. It is certainly not a necessary deduction from 
the character of the youthful mind. These excitements will not be 
required, if not proffered. Unless the pupil be first vitiated by their 
application, he will not feel their loss. If he must have competitors, 
make him compete with Aimself. Let him compare to-day with yesterday 
—this month with the last. It will only be an extension of his system 
of self-inquiry. Let him triumph in the victory over this, or that passion 
—let him enjoy the acquisition of this, or that science. It will suffice. 
These are triumphs without alloy—pleasures which will last. Do I ascribe 
too much heroism to the young pupil—do I draw too much upon what 
vught to be, with too little reference to what is? I merely urge the 
extension of a change, as practicable as it is just. It is fact. It has been 
tried—wherever tried, it has been attended with the most signal success.” 


In teaching religion and morality, our author strenuously stands 
up for the habitual use of the Holy Scriptures, adapting selections 
from the sacred code to the capacity of the child, and accomparying 
these selections with interpretation. He also argues earnestly for 
the union of sects in the same school, such as Protestants and 
Catholics in Ireland, but denounces proselytism as inimical to 
private virtue and public safety. 


** To class our national schools under partial designations of Protestant, 
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and Catholic, and Presbyterian, is a contradiction. By becoming sectarian, 
they cease to be national. By thus parcelling out our people in lots, by 
thus keeping them “ parqués,”’ in their respective pasturages, we recognise 
a sort of inherent incompatibility; we tell the child that it is in his nature 
and in his duty to live apart and hostile: we grow Protestants, and we 
grow Catholics, for future conflicts; and lest, if confided to their own 
untutored feelings, they should seek in religion only that in which all agree, 
we take care to point their attention to that in which each‘differs. We 
convert into a law of hate what Heaven gave us as a law of love, and 
degrade seminaries for the universal mind of the country into rival garri- 
sons for a faction. Half our animosities arise from ignorance of each other: 
we imagine every thing evil, for we are not allowed, either by our own 
passions, or by those of others, to discover what is really good. “ We 
hate,” as Schiller says, “ until we love.’”” The moment we come into con- 
tact, these phantasms disappear. We find that we are each of us much 
about the same kind of human beings and British citizens we should have 
been had we been born under opposite creeds and opinions. But it is 
some time before these discoveries are made; and of how many evils, and 
of what evils, is this separation and this ignorance in the interval produc- 
tive! What years of distrust and dissension, how many generations of 
misery and crime, has it not sent forth from,its prolific womb! We have 
seen these things, but seen them very late. We have attacked the conse- 
quences—but the causes are not yet extinguished. It is easy to pass the 
spunge over the statute book, but not so easy to pass it over the human 
heart. The sufferers and the combatants are still alive; it is to those who 
have been neither—to that generation who were born free, and not to the 
freed-man—to that yet untainted generation which is now rising up 
about us—that the country has chiefly to look. But this will be in vain, 
if the legislature anathematises the principle, and yet permits the prac- 
tice. It will be a vain task to preach the union of manhood, if we 
continue to teach children separation. If we would make the country 
one, we must begin by gathering up its fragments while they are yet 
soft. Thanks to our original nature, unsectarian, unpolitical, unsophis- 
ticated as it always is, until corrupted by man, this is not difficult. Chil- 
dren, if left to themselves, will natrally unite. Their animosities and 
prejudices are not theirs, but ther fathers’. Such mixture of sects and 
classes is the true discipline, by which these pernicious tendencies should 
be counteracted. There is no place like a school, to teach universal 
sympathy, unadulterated Christian benevolence—I will not say (for it is 
a very unchristian word) toleration.* Separate at present our children 





* To tolerate, is to bear—to endure what cannot be avoided, and as long 
only as it cannot be avoided. It is giving as grace, what is demanded 
as right; giving only, when it can no longer be withheld. It is the 
expediency of the politician, the insulting condescension of the superior. 
A Christian should not “ tolerate ” a Christian. Christ said he should 
“love” him. A citizen should not be satisfied with the toleration of his 
fellow-citizen. He who permits may refuse, he who “ tolerates” to-day, 
may oppress to-morrow. 
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and the next generation will exhibit all the errors and passions of the 
old races over again. The Protestant school will turn out its annual 
show of Protestants—the Catholic school, its rival batch of Catholics; 
just in the same manner as an aristocratic school shapes its Exclusives, 
or a corporation school begets its Aldermen and Police magistrates. The 
age and country want Englishmen and Irishmen. Nationalism, not 
Sectarianism, should be the first article of our common charter. 

A sketch follows of the different sorts of schools which the author 
conceives to be necessary to furnish the apparatus of the education 
recommended, as also of the studies to be prosecuted in each. 
These are particulars, however, into which we cannot go. But let 
it be continually borne in mind that education is not to be confined 
to the period of youth, but should last throughout life. Means 
should therefore be provided, for the constant and progressive 
improvement in knowledge and virtue of all, which may be calleda 
supplementary system, in which public libraries, galleries, museums, 
botanical gardens, and other literary or scientific institutions might 
for every stage in manhood be ministering to the public stock of 
education, enshrined in the individual attainments of every member 
of the community. The picture which Mr. Wyse draws first of the 
uneducated, and then of the educated labourer, gives emphasis to 
all his preceding reasonings. But we must hasten forward to the 
second chapter, which maintains that national education should be 
universal. And here the author takes notice of four distinct 
opinions that have been defended by different parties. 1st. There 
are those who think that education is not useful to certain classes, 
excepting what may be communicated by the ordinary sort of 
religious instruction, and the example of their superiors. 2ndly. 
Those who think education good in the abstract, but dangerous at 
certain periods, and to certain bodies or individuals. 3dly. Those 
who think it ought to be given to all, and to the utmost possible 
extent ; and 4thly. Those who think that it ought not only to be 
given, but that it can no longer be withheld. Now our author 
argues that the system that would join physical, intellectual, and 
moral education into one inseparable and harmonious establishment 
is what would not only augment the happiness of every one of the 
majority so trained, but would in no manner prove injurious to the 
minority who was above them. It accordingly becomes the positive 
right of all; to delay granting it is a positive wrong. Every one‘has 
therefore a claim on society and the government of the country to 
education, as much as to the protection of his person or his 
property. 

“ The social distinction between the several orders (in this country 
nicely graduated, and very strongly marked) is supposed to render their 
interests distinct, and often opposite ; and this opposition, it is urged, will 
be still further enhanced by education. But neither of these positions 
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pear tenable. On the contrary, it may be shown (so closely are the 
interests of all interwoven), that no one class can be injured without also 
materially injuring all others; and that education not merely benefits 
the class to which it is immediately applied, but, by its reflex operation 
and influence, every other class, whether high or low, in the community. 

« The cause of error, in this instance, is obvious; our judgments are 
much less the result of general reasoning, than of local prejudice. We 
see according to our point of view. We pronounce, not for the class at 
which we are looking, but for that in which we stand. Our own circle 
is the world; our own opinion infallibility ; wur most laborious disquisi- 
tions little more, when reduced to their true value, than a mode of saying, 
in many words, what the Duchesse de Ferté said to Madame de Staél in 
few :—‘‘ Ii faut l’avouer, ma chére amie, je ne trouve que mot, qui aie 
teujours raison.”” When we can divest ourselves of these prepossessions, 
and look with somewhat less of the “ esprit de svi,” and the “ esprit de 
corps,” upon society, we are then, but not till then, ina fit temper to judge 
of its relations. 

“The rich have no objections to contend with : their claims to universal 
education, are unanimously allowed. Kuowledge is power : the rich con- 
tend for it, because it is power. Physical superiority was never theirs : 
moral, in an intellectual age, is only to be maintained by intellectual supe- 
tiority. Nor are the poor opposed to such claims. The poor, even in the 
most democratic states, are governed much more, whatever they may 
imagine to the contrary, by the rich than by themselves. It is their 
interest to be well governed ; therefore, that their governors should know 
how to govern well. This is not attainable without education. Hence, 
from a common sense of common interest, both parties concur, and 
for once an important truth is not contested in open defiance to its clear- 
ness and utility. 

‘* But the public does not and ought not to stop here. This passive 
concession is not enough. Universal education amongst the rich is not 
merely a benefit to be conferred, but a duty to be enforced. It is not that 
they may be educated if they demand it, but that they musi be educated, 
whether they demand it or not. To allow enlightenment, is nothing ; the 
country should not suffer ignorance. Are we to trust to pilots who have 
never been off land, for right steerage through the shoals and shallows, 
the ‘szvum mare,’ the ‘ monstra natantia,’ of state navigation? If they 
will not qualify, let them abdicate their functions.” 

‘* The People must be assimilated to the Aristocracy by a larger com- 
munication of knowledge and liberty, or the Aristocracy to the People by 
atimely surrender of impolitic and invidious pretensions ;—a larger 
transfusion than ordinary of the popular element into their order must be 
hazarded, not, indeed, to the extreme of leaving the state without an 
aristocracy, but to such an extent as will preclude the chance of the 
aristocracy separating from the body of the state. Late events, have, 
more than once, appeared to call for such interventions; but it is to be 
hoped that it may yet be rendered unnecessary by the cooler sense 
and growing experience of the Peerage. Were a collision to occur, it is 
quite clear which body would be finally triumphant; but such a conflict 
should not be risked even by the stronger ; the victory would be fatal, not 
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to the Peers only, but to the country. Union, then, close, cordial union, 
cannot be too anxiously cherished by all parties; but by none, assuredly, 
with more reason than by the Peerage itself. It is upon this combination 
with the other orders, upon the easy and gradual manner in which it 
-works, that the whole secret of their power depends: it is its existence, 
hitherto, which has given, in general, such smoothness to the operations 
of government and legislation; and which, while education mainly 
contributes to secure, prepares, in turn, for the universal extension of 
education.” 

A question naturally suggested by these views of the aristocracy, 
is in a note so fairly stated with its surrounding difficulties, that at 
the risk of far overstepping the space that can be conveniently 
allotted to one paper we here insert it, satisfied that it will serve to 
moderate the tone ofevery reflecting reader, who may hitherto have 
seen nothing dangerous or impracticable in a sweeping reform of 
the House of Peers. 


“The Hereditary-peerage question involves difficulties on both sides. 
A House of Commons which should succeed in extinguishing or emascu- 
_lating the House of Peers, would soon raise up a succession of tyrants and 
tyrannies in its own bosom. A House of Peers which should systemati- 
cally oppose the Commons, would soon find itself prostrate before the 
nation. Accessions en masse to the Peerage would not even work the 
object for which they might be designed. Whig Peers are much more 
Peers, than they are Whigs: to this commonising of their House they 
would be as much opposed as the staunchest Tories. It would be a curious 
question, in such a case to determine, how far deserters from one side, 
would go to counterbalance recruits on the other. An expectant or inci- 
pient peer is very devoted ; a perfect one, very independent. The Radical 
commoner and the Tory Lord are often found to be but transitory states 
of the same individual. Over such there is little control; and whatever 
there is, it is not the control of the people. As a remedy for this, the 
elective principle has been suggested. It is proposed to elect the Peerage; 
to convert the Upper-house into an American Senate. The proposition 
is objected to, but not on just grounds. It is not an innovation, neither is 
it an anomaly. Jreland and Scotland elect their peers ; England does not; 
the real anomaly exists at present. So far, an objection is removed with 
those who hate change, merely because it is change. But whether such 
change would be for the better, or for worse, is another question. For 
some time, at least, its results would be very different from what is now 
expected. If the Peerage, as now constituted, were to elect representa- 
tives, their representatives would be unalloyed Tories. What neutralising 
elements exist at present are to be found, not in the elective, but in the 
hereditary principle. To liberalise the representatives, the first step should 
then be, to liberalise the constituency. But here we are cast into the old 
difficulty. If the Peers are not to have the choice, are we to throw it into 
the hands of the Crown, or of the Commons? Either arrangement would 
extinguish, under plausible forms, the third branch of the legislature, and 
inordinately increase the power of that branch to which such choice 
should devolve. Such a House of Lords would soon become either a 
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Privy Council of the King, or a Committee of the Commons. A more 
manly course would be to vote it at once useless. But what could then 
ptotect us against the follies of an ‘ Assemblée Nationale,’ and such deci- 
sions as those of the fourth of August?” 


But not only is the universal diffusion of education to be recom- 
mended and hastened, but Mr. Wyse ably argues that it cannot be 
much longer delayed—that it is as inevitable as the progress of 
steam and political reforms, or reforms of any kind, which have of 
late years set in with such a determined and persevering aspect. 
«“ The club, the reading-room, the newspaper, the magazine, the 
mechanics’ institute, the meeting are all educators.” But though 
progressive education will make sure its steps, it may be bad, or it 
may be good. If none remain uneducated, the majority may be 
miseducated. Here then is serious cause for some great and 
enlightened directing power, bringing the author to his third 
chapter, which maintains that a national system should be provided 
with permanent means for its sustenance. Government support 
is therefore zealously called for in these pages, but not Government 
support and management exclusively. The people must have a 
share in the controul of the institution. The author’s general 
views may be apprehended on this difficult point from the following 
citations :— 

“ If Government interfere, it should be beneficially. To interfere bene- 
ficially, it should have, in the first instance, the co-operation of the People. 
Without the co-operation of the People it is obvious that all interference 
of Government, whatever may be its intentions, must be powerless or per- 
nicious, Such interference would differ little from the monopoly and 
exclusion condemned above. It is nearly the same thing whether Govern- 
ment prevents the People from taking advantage of the means offered, or 
offers them an article which the People either do not want, or do not like. 
No manufacturer would act on this principle; if he did, his customers 
would not be so likely to yield, as the manufacturer to fail. But when I 
say the People, I mean the People. I do not mean a portion, much less a 
very small portion, of the People; much less that portion which is compa- 
ratively independent of education, and which can always, whether compe- 
tition is allowed, with or without Government, obtain it. I mean the 
whole, if possible, but, at all events, the clear majority; above all, that por- 
tion which, from greater ignorance and fewer means, is in most need of 
education. It is quite essential to the success of any system of National 
Education, that this portion, at least, of the nation should co-operate. But 
how win their co-operation ? Is a government, which should enlighten and 
teach, to yield to the prejudices and follies of a people, who are to be taught ? 
Were the private master so to act, he might, no doubt, be sufficiently 
acceptable to the idle scholar; but, in return, what would the scholar gain 
from such a master? To win the co-operation of his pupil, unwise and 
servile crouching to his follies and prejudices, is however by no means 
requisite. At the same time, there is not more necessity for rudely 
thwarting them. They should be gently removed, not forcibly pushed 
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aside. There are even prejudices which may be won to the opposite ranks; : 
follies which, by a little management, Wisdom may not disdain to employ 
as her handmaids. No obstacle which can be removed ought to be allowed 
to remain; but neither ought any obstacle to be raised, to exhibit merel 
our strength and agility in overleaping or removing it. ‘These obstacles 
and prejudices, with patience, and justice, and time, but above all, with 
the spread of knowledge itself, will be easily got rid of ; but each of these 
conditions is requisite. The interference of Government must be a just 
interference, a patient, and a wise, and a slow— it must be a really enlight- 
ened and enliglitening interference. Its plan, whatever it may be, must be 
impartial towards all, and impartial in every particular. The State ought 
to have no favourites—no pets. There ought to be, in this matter at least, 
no primogeniture; no English to the exclusion of Irish, no Protestant 
Jacob to whom the Esau of Irish Catholicism should bow. Education 
should not be of any colour, but susceptible of a//. If this be once admitted, 
justice must follow. | 

‘‘ If the Government is to have the initiative, if the Government is to 
originate, to establish, to direct, it can only be by means of order 
and system. So vast an object as Education, scattered loosely amongst 
its several departments, will produce confusion in the management of 
these departments, confusion in the management of education. If left to 
the care of every one, it will not be taken care of by any. Order thus 
implies subordination ; and subordination, a distinct and well organised 
department—a department confined to Education alone. To constitute 
such, there ought to be consultors to deliberate, and a head to direct; in 
other words, a Board anda President. But, to preclude abuse, he should 
be responsible to the Legislature. The President ought to be a Ménsster, 
and, to preclude as much as possible change and disturbance,—here dis- 
turbance would be peculiarly injurious,—a permanent one. Nor will 
this be sufficient. The People must not only have a security against 
alteration, but also against ignorance or favouritism; they must have a 
due motive for confidence in the wisdom and impartiality of these organs. 
They must be chosen in harmony with their feelings, and as much as pos- 
sible from persons well acquainted with and sympathising in their wants. 
The People must not be solely in the hands of the Aristocracy, nor a Dis- 
senting population in the hands of the Establishment. The Board must 
be constituted of the representatives of the different classes, and of the 
different persuasions, of most influence in the community. Such should 
be the organisation : the means to work it, should be in harmony with it. 
The Board, so constituted, should have under its control large funds, for 
the building of schools and the general originating of Education; exten- 
sive establishments for the education of Teachers, due provision for the 
publication of Books, and Officers sufficiently numerous and qualified for 
the inspection and superintendence of the entire machinery. The people, 
on their side, should be equally provided with their organisation, and in- 
struments. They should have their ‘ School Committees’ and ‘ School 
Officers ;’ their power of ‘School Assessment,’ their funds, their financial 
control, their inspection. ‘The friendly and reciprocal play of these seve- 
ral powers will secure not only their free action, but their unbroken per- 
manence; they are guarantecs each for the other; so far from being 
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opposed, they are allies; they are not for the individual, but for the 
community.” 


Such are some of the leading doctrines of this deeply cogitated 
and well-filled volume. The next will proceed to try the theory 
thus laid down by the test of experience. Now, other countries 
have been similarly situated as our own, and from the manner in 
which they have overcome the difficulties, and seized the advantages 
of that position, a Jesson and a beacon is provided for us, that if 
judiciously and earnestly observed, may with the safest and most 
lasting effects transform the face and the heart of society. That 
our author will then be acknowledged to have been one of the most 
eloquent and enlightened promoters of this lofty and imperishable 
boon, we do not for a moment doubt. We indeed hope that his 
counsel to those in power, couched in the following glowing 
language will be listened to, and if so, together with the aid and the 
light which he is capable of furnishing, his will be a triumph not 
less glorious or enduring than that which he would concede to 
others who may take the ¢nitiatif in the noble undertaking. 


‘‘The Minister should not wait till Reform calls to him for his hesitating 
assent—he should take the ‘tnstiatif’ boldly with his age and country, and 
create events instead of following them. Nor let him think that, in sucha 
work, he should want co-operators, There is not a man in these realms, 
who hath drunk at the fountains from which morality and intelligence flow, 
who would not gladly press forward at such a spirit-waking invitation. 
Not a day passes, but some token of its inward stirring is sent forth. What 
a year ago appeared impossible, to-day is sought for—to-morrow will be 
done. But the how, is as important as the when. Whilst yet unruffied 
by the rush of contending parties, the Minister can sit down, and take in, 
not a faction, but a country, in his glance; whilst he can legislate, not for 
this isthmus of life on which he stands, but for the continent of human 
existence beyond it: let him, in the name of country and religion, of all 
that is dear to man, patiently but fervently, but above all immediately, set 
him down to the task. A nobler never yet was confided to human intel- 
lect ;—to pour out blessings on any country, in any age, is worth the ambi- 
tion of the proudest ; but when that blessing is universal enlightenment— 
and when that country are these realms—and when all this is done in the 
full blaze of the nineteenth century—nothing can be added in this life to 


the distinction ; the full reward for the inestimable service can only be 
conferred in the next.” 


eee 





Art. VIII.—Medical Clinics of the Hospital Necker, or Researches 
and Observations on the Nature, Treatment and Physical Causes of 
Diseases; preceded by Considerations on the Art of Observing and 
Relating Cases in Medicine. By J. Bricnereav, Physician to that 
Hospital, &c. &c. Paris. 


Tue present is a period eminently characterised by the accumulation of 
clinical observations, and much valuable information has been collected ; 
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yet it is to be feared, that the advantages, in this way obtained, have not 
been without countervailing results; and we think there are too many 
evidences of the minds of observers having been narrowed down to a 
simple observation of occurrences, instead of their being devoted to the 
consideration of great general principles. Facts, in other words, have 
occupied the mind, in the place of induction. The senses have been 
engaged, whilst the higher powers of the intellect have been too often 
permitted to remaindormant. It was the remark of a revered and talented 
teacher, who filled a large space in the domain of science, in one of the 
most distinguished medical schools of the period, that “ ninety-nine in the 
hundred of medical facts are medical lies.” ‘The censure was splenetic ; 
but doubtless the mass of false facts on record is large—is overwhelming ; 
yet, since the assertion of that distinguished individual was first pro- 
nounced, the accumulation of the results of medical observation has gone 
on with ten-fold velocity; and the different periodicals, with the ez pro- 
fesso treatises on medical clinics, are now so numerous and diversified, 
that the searcher after great principles of pathology and therapeutics 
scarcely knows at what point to commence his investigations. Were all 
the recorded “facts” registered, and detailed by observers of adequate 
talent and discrimination, the severity of the task would be greatly dimi- 
nished; but unhappily this is not the case, and hence the difficulty with 
the searcher after truth is often extreme. If, indeed, we reflect on the 
multitude of cases that have been published in periodicals, which have 
existed—as might be said of one of them lately discontinued—for upwards 
of half a century; and on the few—the very few cases which are, at this 
day, referred to as authorities on any point, we might have our clinical 
ardour somewhat damped, and justly fear that all our labour might be 
fruitless, and that, in a few short years, the results may be consigned to 
that oblivion which has shrouded those of our predecessors. That many 
we might say most, of the clinical cases which have been the emanations 
of recent and present periods, will meet with this fate, is doubtless ; but 
still many will remain, and a spirit of accurate observation, emanating 
from one or two distinguished teachers of the day, and ramifying amongst 
their pupils in every part of the globe, will exist after they have passed 
away. The remarks on this subject of M. Brichetau, in his preface, are 
apposite. 

“If we compute the number of cases recorded, we find that it is pro- 
digious; but, on examining them closely, we soon discover that they are 
not all exact and conclusive: hence the necessity of following the advice 
of Morgagni—not only to count the cases, but to weigh them—‘ non 
enumerande@ sed perpendende sunt observationes.’ It may be here 
remarked, that many publications of this kind, which daily appear— 
although obtained from the hospitals and at the bedside—do not fulfil all 
the conditions that are desirable. Too often, indeed, pupils not over 
attentive, or young physicians, still novices in the career of observation, 
hasten to give them to the world before time and experience have given 
their sanction to the premature conclusions deduced from them.” 

Facts are the foundation of true theory—of all great principles—but 
such facts must be indubitable. The professsion has suffered largely from 
the questionable and the false. 
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M. Bricheteau announces the work before us as a first fasiculus, which 
will be succeeded by another, as soon as he has collected a sufficient 
number of materials, and the chief object of his publication he states to 
be, to improve our acquaintance with, and to cause us to better appreciate 
the causes of disease. 

His first article is an Essay on the Art of Observing and Collecting 
Cases in Medicine, but it contains nothing novel. The first case is one 
of the Risus Sardonieus. It gives occasion to some remarks on the seat 
of that singular affection, which the author places in the diaphragm ; and 
this, chiefly, because the patient, in the case related, remarked, that com- 
pression on the region of the liver did not produce the same result as 
when it was made on the opposite side. M. Laugier, surgeon to the hos- 
pital, introduced his fingers between the liver and the ribs, and strongly 
agitated the attachments of the diaphragm, when the patient cried out, 
and laughed in a convulsive manner for some time. It appears to us, 
however, that M. Bricheteau has not pursued in this case the rules of rigid 
induction, which he so forcibly inculcates in his first article. Every one 
admits that laughing, in the healthy state, is produced by the action of 
the diaphragm: but this is a secondary result: the joyous impression 
must first be made on the brain, and from that organ irradiations proceed 
to the diaphragm, and the rest of the respiratory system concerned in the 
expression, and this whether the laughter is produced by the sight of a 
ludicrous object, by the titillation of any portion of the cutaneous surface, 
or, in short, by any of the causes that induce laughter. The same thing 
applies, we think, to the morbid condition constituting the case in ques- 
tion: the irritation was, doubtless, cerebro-spinal: the great nervous 
centres being pathologically impressed, in a manner somewhat resem- 
bling their condition when the physiological] phenomenon of laughter is 
induced ; and this is rendered the more probable by the fact mentioned 
by M. Bricheteau, at the commencement of the narration, that the man 
had been subject to stupor, and to epileptic paroxysms; and, when 
admitted into the hospital, had so many signs of cerebral congestion, that 
the house pupil in attendance bled him freely. 

At the commencement of his observations on this case, M. Bricheteau 
exhibits that he is not free from the failing of many of the clinical repor- 
ters of the day, in dwelling on geuveralities, and, indeed, on specialities, 
which are universaily received; and many of which are unworthy of 
mention, particularly in a work presumed to be mainly, if no wholly, 
clinical. What can one say to such common-place remarks as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Laughing is the expression of gay feelings, reflected in the coun- 
tenance. The face of man certainly lends a peculiar charm to this mani- 
festation of joy; but we do not think that, from such peculiarity, it can 
be said that animals are deprived of the faculty of laughing, as modern 
authors have asserted: it seems to us, on the contrary, that the dog, for 
instance, is endowed with the faculty in a great degree, and that, as 
regards expression, it exhibits it elsewhere, in a manner conformable to 
its organization.” 

The history of two cases of scirrhous affection of the cesophagus and 
pylorus, leads M. Bricheteau to observe, that it is an abuse of terms to 
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place indolent scirrhi of the pylorus, cardia, cesophagus, and even of the 
intestines, amongst the varieties of cancer. He thinks it more correct to 
assimilate them to the fibrous substance of the uterus and other analogous 
transformations, which we are astonished to meet with on the dissection of 
persons in whom they had never been suspected, because they had never 
caused any disorder: and he adds, that we ought not to infer, that these 
kind of lesions must necessarily pass into another state; seeing that they 
have continued for so long a period, and been subjected to every chance of 
excitation capable of mastering their transformation. ‘‘ The texture ofa 
morbid organ,” he concludes, ‘‘ which has been twenty years in existence, 
must have long passed its apogee: its history is ended: else it could have 
no end. 

M. Bricheteau gives the particulars of some cases of rheumatism and 
pneumonia, treated by large doses of tartrate of antimony and potassa. It 
may be known to most of our readers, that prior to the termination of the 
last century, the doctrines of Brown were universally embraced in Italy, 
and they continued in vogue there until Rasori, on the occasion of a pete- 
cheal fever making its appearance in Genoa, subjected the prevalent doc- 
trines to considerable modification ; and, as in most similar cases, ended by 
embracing diametrically opposite views. Rasori maintained that the 
greater part of diseases are owing, either to augmentation of excitability or 
to an excess of stimulus, and he conceived that there are certain medical 
agents, which possess a peculiar debilitant power, and which act upon 
the excitability of the frame in a manner directly opposed to that in 
which stimulus acts upon it. ‘To these agents he gave the name contra- 
stimulants. 

Without going farther into this theory, it may be remarked, that the 
practice deduced from it has added many valuable facts to therapeutics, 
and not the least of these is—the knowledge that tartarized antimony may 
he administered in large doses in inflammatory affections, not only with 
impunity, but with marked advantage. This potent emetic may be given 
to a great extent during the day—72 grains have been administered in this 
period—without either producing vomiting or purging; or, if the first 
doses prove emetic, a tolerance is soon acquired, and the subsequent doses 
may be followed by no marked effect, except the diminution of the febrile 
symptoms. , At other times the urinary and cutaneous depurations ap- 
pear to be largely augmented, and rapid emaciation succeeds to its admini- 
stration. 

The contra-stimulant physicians maintain, that the exaltation of the 
vital manifestations, in febrile and inflammatory disorders, enable the sys- 
tem to bear these large doses, and they say that the tolerance vanishes with 
the disorder that communicates it; but this assertion is not confirmed by 
experience. There is certainly a greater resistance to the action of these 
agents, as there is to blood-letting, where all is exaltation; but the power 
of resistance does not cease, although it is diminished when the exaltation 
ceases. Some individuals, too, never possess the necessary tolerance; so 
that, with them, the tartrate of antimony and potassa does not exert its 
contra-stimulant effects, and it would seem that there are, also, what the 
French term ‘ medical constitutions,” or epidemic conditions, which 
forbid its employment. Thus, according to our author, although it was so 
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successfully used in 1831, it could not be beneficially administered at the 

end of 1832, and the beginning of 1833. Not until the autumn of this 

last year could it be resumed advantageously. On one occasion it was 

given in the hospital by the éleve de garde, during the choleric epidemy. 

The most violent symptoms supervened, and the patient died of cholera 

morbus, no sign of which existed before the tartrate of antimony and 
tassa was taken. 

The different phlegmasiz, acute rheumatism, and pneumonia are those 
which are considered to have been most successfully combhated by this 
agent in a large dose. 

“ Emetic tartar,” says M. Bricheteau, “ should generally be preceded 
by blood-letting, and commonly it is advisable not to have recourse to 
the former, unless the latter is insufficient, except in cases in which 
blood-letting is contra-indicated or impossible, owing to some special cir- 
cumstance, as happened to me once in the case of a rickety individual, 
who had no veins proper for phlebotomy. The medical constitution of 
the season is likewise occasionally opposed to the abstraction of blood: 
in such cases the tartrate of antimony and potassa is a valuable agent. 
Recourse may also be had, unhesitatingly, to the tartar emetic, at the 
very first, when the patient is exhausted by age or other causes, and 
appears to be too weak to bear the abstraction of blood, or in cases where 
a positive refusal is given to the proposition for phlebotomy.” 

Granting, and it would seem it must be granted, that the tartrate of 
antimony and potassa exerts a sedative agency, it is interesting to inquire 
into the mode in which such agency is exerted. The salt, itis well known, 
is one of our best suppurants, when we are desirous of establishing a cen- 
tre of fluxion on some part of the cutaneous surface, with the view of 
removing internal disease. Experience, too, has sufficiently shown that, 
when given in large doses, it produces pustulation in the mouth and fauces, 
if not lower down in the alimentary tube. Bricheteau, who has administered 
it largely as a contra-stimulant, says its local action is exerted more particu- 
larly on the mouth, tongue and pharynx, where false membranes and pus- 
tules are occasioned by it; but these lesions, he thinks, are by no means 
common. He is of opinion that the lesions, which may be referred with 
the greatest probability to the use of the salt—although, he admits, they 
are frequently owing to other inappreciable causes—are injection or infil- 
tration of the sub-mucous tissue of the intestines, and softening of the 
mucous membrane. In the mouth, considerable inflammation, either pus- 
tular or ulcerous, is sometimes observed, which speedily disappears after the 
discontinuance of the antimony. 

Every fact and argument, we think, tends to the conclusion that the 
contra-stimulant virtues of the tartarized antimony are dependent upon 
its revulsive properties : but this revulsion is produced in the lining mem- 
brane of the alimentary canal, and that when this is accomplished, the 
exalted actions going on elsewhere become diminished, and more or less 
nervous and vascular concentration takes place towards the seat of the arti- 
ficial irritation. _ 

A few cases of chronic gastritis are mentioned—an extremely inte- 
resting disease, whether we look upon it with reference to its im- 
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portance, its frequency, or its Proteancharacter. It is commonly called 
dyspepsia, and this term, loose and unlimited in its acceptation, often 
proves a stumbling block to the student in medicine. Dyspepsia means 
difficult digestion, a circumstance which may depend on many causes, 
but perhaps on none more frequently than upon chronic gastritis. In 
the great majority of dyspeptic cases, the exciting cause has been over- 
stimulation of the stomach, either from the constant excess in strong, 
highly-seasoned meats, or indulging in the use of exciting liquors. 
Persons, who feed grossly and drink deeply, are generally, the subjects 
of dyspepsia; by constantly stimulating the stomach they produce an 
inflammatory condition of that organ. Long-continued functional lesion 
will eventually produce more or less organic disease ; so that in most cases 
of old dyspepsia there is more or less gastritis. But to go further, and 
inquire whether those views are borne out by the ordinary treatment of 
dyspeptic cases. When we open a book on the practice of physic, and 
turn to the article dyspepsia, one of the first things which strikes us is 
the vast number of cures for indigestion. ‘The more incurable a disease 
is, and the less we know of its treatment, the more numerous is the list 
of remedies, and the more empirical is its treatment. Now, the circum- 
stance of having a great variety of ‘‘cwres’’ for a disease, is a strong 
proof, either that there is no real remedy for it, or that its nature is very 
little understood. A patient afflicted with dyspepsia will generally run 
through a variety of treatment, he will be ordered bark by one practi- 
tioner, mercury by another, purgatives by a third, in fact, he will be sub- 
jected to every form of treatment. Now, all this is proof positive that 
the disease is not sufficiently understood. What does pathology teach in 
such cases? In almost every instance where patients have died with 
symptoms of dyspepsia, pathological anatomy proves the stomach to be in 
a state of demonstrable disease. It appears, therefore, that, whether we 
look to the uncertainty and vacillations of treatment, or the results of 
anatomical examination, the case is still the same ; and that, where dys- 
pepsia, has been of considerable duration, the chance is that there is more 
or less of organic disease, and that, if we prescribe for dyspepsia neglect- 
ing this, we are very likely to do mischief. This opinion has brought 
disgrace on the school of Broussais. His disciples went too far, for 
whether the gastric derangement depended on nervous irritation, or 
anemia, or disease of the liver, or mental emotion, they prescribed leeches 
and water diet, and thus very often brought on the disease they sought 
to cure. We may have functional disease independent of structural lesion 
in the stomach, as well as in any other organ; it is no unusual circum- 
stance, and the practical physician meets with it every day. A great 
deal of confusion, however, arises from the similarity of the symptoms, 
We remember an accompiished medical friend getting into disgrace with 
one of the members of a board of examiners on this subject. He was 
asked to tell the difference between the symptoms of chronic gastritis 
and dyspepsia, and in reply stated that he could not. For this he was 
nearly rejected, but on a candid review of the circumstances, the reader 
must admit he knew more of the matter than the learned professor. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred of chronic gastritis there is no fever, 
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scarcely any thirst, often no fixed local pain, and this leads persons away 
from an idea of the existence of an inflammatory condition of the 
stomach. What are the symptoms of a chronic gastritis? pain of occa- 
sional occurrence, flatulence, acidity, swelling of the stomach, foetid eruc- 
tations, sensation of heat and weight about the epigastrium, and perhaps 
vomiting. Well, these are also the symptoms of dyspepsia, whether it 
be accompanied by inflammation or not. There are two circumstances, 
however, which should always be borne in mind, as they will afford con- 
siderable assistance in coming to a correct diagnosis; first, the length of 
time which the disease has lasted; secondly, the result of the treatment 
which has been employed. It will be found where the disease is a chronic 
gastritis, to have been of some duration, and came on in an insidious 
manner, and that it has been exasperated by the ordinary treatment of 
dyspepsia. Many persons think, that if you give a patient medicine, 
without regulating his diet or issuing a prohibition against full meals, 
that you can cure him, and that, as he has no fever, and can go about his 
usual business, there is no necessity for antiphlogistic regimen. But 
as the disease goes on, he complains of pain in the stomach during the 
process of digestion, feels uneasy after dinner, there is an unpleasant 
degree of fullness about the epigastrium, he also experiences a variety of 
disagreeable symptoms, sometimes being annoyed with pain in the chest, 
sometimes he says he feels it in the region of the heart, and sometimes 
about the cartilages of the eighth and ninthribs. These symptoms subside 
after the process of digestion is completed, but during its continuance 
they harass the patient. Very often relief is obtained by vomiting, and 
hence some persons are in the habit of throwing up their food for the 
purpose of relieving themselves, and consequently can have no benefit by 
it. In some cases digestion goes on until the food seems to reach a par- 
ticular point, and then acute feeling of pain is experienced. In these 
cases the gastritis is generally circumscribed, and is likely to terminate 
in circumscribed ulceration. Various fiuids are rejected from the stomach, 
during the course of a gastritis; sometimes acid, sometimes alkaline, 
sometimes insipid and sweet, sometimes bitter and bilious. There is 
generally a degree of fullness about the stomach, and the epigastrium is 
tender on pressure, but no decided tumour either of the pylorus, liver, or 
spleen, although the epigastrium presented that appearance of fullness and 
tension termed by the French “ renitence.” The bowels, too, are con- 
Stipated, and this is a matter worthy of attention, for it sometimes 
unfortunately happens that the practitioner, mistaking the gastritis for 
simple constipation, goes on prescribing purgative after purgative, until 
the patient gets incurable disease of the stomach. We knew a case of a 
lady who got one stool a week by taking eight drops of croton oil. Some 
years ago, she was in the enjoyment of excellent health; her bowels hap- 
pened to get confined, and she was treated by a systematic practitioner 
with continued purgatives ; her bowels are now completely torpid, except 
when they are subjected to this unnatural stimulus. There are thou- 
sands of persons treated in this way, because practitioners look to conse- 
quences and not to causes. 

There is one remarkable difference between acute and chronic gastritis, 
which deserves attentive consideration, as it exemplifies a law applicable 
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to all viscera under similar circumstances, and this is, that the sympa- 
thetic irritations are not so frequent or so distinct in chronic inflammation 
as in the acute furm, and hence, in a case of chronic gastritis, we almost 
never have fever, and the affections of the nervous respiratory or circu- 
lating systems are by no means so well marked. It may even go on to 
actual disorganization of the stomach, and yet the patient will not 
complain of any particular symptom during its whole progress, which 
we could set down as depending exclusively on the sympathetic irritation 
of gastritis. Some of these cases, called dyspeptic phthisis, by Dr. W. 
Philip, are most propably examples of the sympathetic irritation of the 
lungs from chronic gastritis. Another case, respecting which much error 
prevails, is what has been called hypochondriasis, Persons labouring 
under these affections are cendemned to run the gauntlet of every mode 
of treatment, sometimes (and fortunately for themselves) they are sent 
to travel, sometimes they are treated with musk and antispasmodics, then 
with the mineral acids, then with purgatives and mercurials, and lastly 
with bark, nitrate of silver, and stimulants. ‘They goabout like spectres 
from one practitioner to another, trying remedy after remedy, alternately 
sanguine with hope or saddened by disappointment, until at last they die, 
and, to the astonishment of all the doctors, the only disease found, on 
dissection, is inflammation and thickening of the mucous surface of the 
stomach. A condition, which, under these circumstances, it was difficult 
to say whether it was the original disease, or produced by ‘ fair trials” 
of a number of powerful agents. Hypochondriasis is not always gastri- 
tis; but it is now found, that in many casesit commences and terminates 
with disease in the upper portion of the digestive tube and the assisting 
viscera. 

Chronic gastritis terminates in various ways. Sometimes the inflam- 
mation is limited to a particular spot of the stomach, and here we fre- 
quently discover circumscribed ulcerations. In very bad cases these 
ulcers go on perforating the various coats of the stomach, until at last 
the contents of that organ escape into the serous cavity of the abdomen, 
and the patient rapidly sinks under a fatal peritonitis. It does not follow, 
however, that, in all cases of perforation, the contents of the stomach 
get into the perineum, causing death. Very often adhesions are formed, 
and the base of the ulcer is the serous covering of some other portion 
of the digestive system, or a false passage may be formed into the colon. 
One of the most common terminations of a chronic gastritis is, that the 
inflammation extends to other viscera; the patient gets disease of the 
liver, spleen, peritoneum, or lungs, and sinks under a complication of 
disorders. It was somewhat in this way that Napoleon died. He la- 
boured for a considerable time under chronic disease of the stomach, 
which seems to have been overlooked by his medical attendants, and this 
terminated in the extension of disease to various other organs. 

Three cases of tubercles in the cerebro-spinal axis—one being in the 
medulla spinalis, another in the cerebellum and tuber annulare, and the third 
in the right crus cerebri—lead the author to infer, what cannot be contro- 
verted, that the character of tubercles in the brain are by no means destruc- 


tive. Every symptom may exist in other chronic affections of the brain and 
spinal marrow. 
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Some interesting cases of pneumothorax and vomice follow, with remarks 
on their pathology and diagnosis. When Lennec published his researches 
on pneumothorax, and the fact that one of the symptoms—the metallic 
tinkling, tintement metaliique, was a pathognomonic s\mptom of it, or 
rather, that it is always present whenever there is a commmunication 
between the bronchi and the cavity of the pleura containing fluid—great 
attention was paid to the diagnosis of pneumothorax. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the disease is not common. During four years practice at the 
Hospital Necker, which may be regarded as the great hospital for the con- 
sumptive in Paris, M. Bricheteau only saw four cases. The affection is not 
difficult of detection: the compression of the lung, induced by the admission 
of air into the cavity of the pleura, prevents the respiration from being heard, 
on the affected side—the metallic tinkling is distinct, and, at times, by suc- 
cession, the sound of fluid in the pleural cavity (the flot hippocratique) 
can be clearly heard. When the chest of the subject of one of M. Briche- 
teau’s cases was agitated, a manifest fluctuation was audible at the distance 
of some yards. 

“ These two phenomena, (the evidence of air and water in the chest),” 
says the author, “ may be explained by their mutual existence; it cannot 
be doubted that the transmission of the fluctuation is owing to the presence 
of air in the cavity of the pleura, su that whenever we hear the sound (choo) 
of liquid, we may be satisfied that there is pneumothorax.” 

The tintement métallique exactly resembles the sound made by the rising 
of a bubble of air produced by blowing through a small tube immersed in 
water; and it has been conceived that, owing to the fistulous aperture in 
the bronchus being lower than the fluid in the pleura, the air rises through 
the fluid, and, as it bursts, produces the sound in question. 

The intensity of the t#mtement, according to M. Bricheteau, increases in 
a ratio with the size of the fistulous orifice, the number of the fistule, the 
nature of the parieties of the cavities, &c.; and there are cases in which, 
instead of the metallic tinkling, or associated with it, a kind of extensive 
sonorous vibration is heard, which seems to proceed from the brisk 
introduction of a strong column of air, into a metallic vessel of large size. 


“ This sound,” says the author, ‘‘ does not resemble the bourdonnement 
amphorique, which some authors say they have met with in pneumothorax, 
and which they have probably confounded with it. It has appeared to me 
to be produced by the size and number of the pleuro- bronchial fistule, by 
the arrangement of the cavities of the lungs communicating with each other, 
or being divided into several apartments, and by the cartilaginous nature of 
the parieties of the cavities.” 

To this new sign M. Bricheteau gives the name vibration metallique, 
until “a deeper study of the phenomenon allows another denomination.” 

Connected with the causes of vomice of the lungs, M. Bricheteau does 
not adopt either of the exclusive views—that they are always produced by 
Suppuration of the parenchyma of the lungs, or that they are always 
caused by the breaking down of tubercles. He adopts both views in part, 
being of opinion that they are sometimes produced in one way, and some- 
times in another. The most dangerous, he says, are those that proceed 
from the inflammation of the parenchyma of the lungs, ‘‘ inasmuch as they 
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involve the dectruction of a great part of the organ, and more frequently 
than the others give rise to slow fever, and the accidents inseparable from 
the absorption of pus."” But this admits of much question. What can be 
more dangerous than the vomice caused by the breaking down of tubercles ? 
We answer, nothing !—and, on the other hand, we know that abscesses 
form in the lungs in those of sound constitution, and are occasionally dis- 
charged, so as to leave the individual entirely well. These are cases in 
which the parenchyma was inflamed: and as to the absorption of pus, it is 
not easy to see how this can have anything to do with the irritative fever, 
and other symptoms of phthisis. The same symptoms often present them- 
selves in diseases in which there can be no absorption of pus, because there 
is no suppuration. They are induced by the reparatory efforts set up in 
the system. whenever it is labouring under great irritability and debility. 
The hectic fever that supervenes on the discharge of large collections of 
matter, is produced in this manner. 

An interesting paper succeeds, entitled ‘* Considerations, physiological, 
and pathological, on the influence of the heart, and of hypertrophy of the 
ventricles of that viscus on the functions and diseases of the brain and lungs,” 
from which we cannot do more than extract the author’s deductions, which 
he has given in the form of propositions. 

“ First. The energy with which the heart—more or less near to the 
head—sends the blood to the brain in a state of health, as in disease, 
exerts an influence on the character and extent of the cerebral functions, 
and even of the instinctive and intellectual faculties. 

“ Secondly. Hypertrophy of the left ventricle of the heart may pro- 
duce cerebral congestions, effusions of biood, and attacks of apoplexy, 
solely by the morbid impulse which it communicates to the blood, and 
this 1s far from being uncommon. 

“ Thirdly. The too great impulsion of blood to the encephalic organ 
may cause laceration of the cerebral pulp, dilatation and rupture of ves- 
sels in parts of the brain which receive most of it, a rupture which is 
easy when the vessels are affected with aneurism. 

“ Fourthly. The essential condition, and, as it were, the sine qua non 
of cerebral congestion or extravasation, in consequence of the hypertro- 
phy of the heart, is the absence of every obstacle to the course of the 
blood between the left ventricle and the encephalic mass; such as would 
be, for example, ossification of the sigmoid valves of the aorta, narrow- 
ness of the origin of the artery, ossification of the small arteries, &c. 

“« Fifthly. Another condition which favours and accelerates the im- 
pulsion and congestion of blood towards the head, and ought to hasten 
the consequences, is a diminution in the coats of the hypertrophied ven- 
tricle. Dilatation produces an opposite effect, by augmenting the size 
of the heart, and enfeebling its contractile power. 

“ Sizthly. The knowledge of the influence of hypertrophy of the heart 
in the development of cerebral congestions and apoplexies, is of direct 
use in practice, inasmuch as it indicates certainly the means to prevent 
and combat those diseases, as well as to hinder their return.” 

In the second section of the article, M. Bricheteau draws the attention 
of practitioners to the effect that may be induced upon the lungs by hyper- 
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trophy of the right ventricle, and to the dilatations produced in the right 
side of the heart from obstructions to the circulation through those 
organs. The whole paper may be read with useful fruits. 

A few cases are next given to shew the advantage of compression in 
dropsical and other hypertrophies in which this agency may be applied, 
but we see nothing novel either in the cases or in the reflections which 
they suggested. , 

A case of encysted carcinomatous tumour in the right ovary, simulating 
extra-uterine pregnancy, and the true nature cf which was discovered in 
dissection, is given, chiefly, on account of the existence of the bruit de 
souffle, or bellows’ sound. This sound imposed upon M. Baudelocque 
and others who saw the case. M. Bricheteau suggests that it was pro- 
duced by the compression excited by the encysted tumour on the abdomi- 
nal aorta, or one of its principal divisions, a compression which diminished 
the diameter of the vessel, and hence the shock of the blood circulating 
rapidly against the parieties of the vessel, and the sound resulting from it. 

The remaining articles in the volume are on pericarditis, aneurism, 
and on the sounds of the heart—on biliary calculi, and an Eloge on Pinel ; 
but we see nothing in them deserving of especial notice. 

On the whole, the work contains many materials for thinking, and 
facts and reflections, which add somewhat to our stock of existing know- 
ledge, but it is not calculated to greatly enhance the author's reputation. 





Arr, 1X.—Manchester : its Political, Social and Commercial History, 
Ancient and Modern. By James WHEELER. London. Whittaker 
and Co. 1836. 


TuERE is not a town in Great Britain which might not be made 
the subject of useful and curious history in the hands of a diligent 
or ingenious author. ‘Traditions, biographies, local politics, and 
remarkable events, are closely associated with every considerable 
civil community in the land, which when collected, not only interest 
deeply the inhabitants of the same places, but fill up an important 
page in the national records. If then such be the case with respect 
to towns of moderate size and pretensions, how much more forcibly 
must the statement hold true of Manchester, the manufacturing 
metropolis of England, the very centre of the workshops of the king- 
dom! In the present unassuming volume Mr. Wheeler has given 
an outline of this history, so as to convey every essential piece of 
information that can be required in a guide-book—bringing Man- 
chester’s extraordinary progress in modern commerce, factories, and 
improvement down to the present day, as well as furnishing a con- 
cise account of its ancient existence and condition. Its social and 
literary characteristics are also described, to the latter of which we 
shall take occasion particularly to invite the attention of our 
readers, as falling more immediately within our sphere. 

It is not necessary that we should go with the author far back in 
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his history of Manchester, since that has long ago been elsewhere 
compiled. But for modern times there has not been any continuous 
chronicler. It may be all very well to hear that certain Celtic emi- 
grants planted a station upon the banks of the Medlock, about the 
time (parvis compunere magna) of Darius’ great expedition to 
Greece :—it may be very true that the active developement of that 
religio-political spirit which eventually led to results so important to 
the nation, took a strong hold of the people of Manchester from the 
accession of James the First ;—and that previous to the year Forty- 
five a celebrated descendant of the Scottish Solomon was not a 
stranger in that flourishing town. For, says our author, 


“In the previous summer he had made a secret visit to Sir Oswald 
Mosley, of Ancoats, ancestor of the present Sir Oswald. This historical 
fact has been too little noticed. Prince Charles Edward passed several 
weeks at Ancoats Hall in privacy. He frequented the only news-room 
in town, where London newspapers were delivered three days in the 
week, and appeared always very anxious for the arrival of the post upon 
those occasions. ‘The daughter of the person who kept this news-room 
was in the habit of attending upon the company there, and she had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing him. His personal accomplishments 
and polite address particularly attracted her attention, and one day when 
she had brought him, at his request, a basin of water and a towel to wash 
himself with, he rewarded her in a much more munificent manner than 
a common guest could have done. An indelible impression of his coun- 
tenance and figure was thus left upon her memory; and when she saw 
him subsequently at the head of his troops, she immediately recognised 
him as the same person who had so frequently attended the news-room in 
the former year. Her father, who had been in the secret, enjoined strict 
silence from her upon this topic, but so soon as the rebellion was over, and 
personal danger to her father was no longer to be apprehended, she com- 
municated the circumstance to a member of her acquaintance. Sir 
Oswald Mosley was not himself at Ancoats during the concealment of the 
Pretender there: he remained at his seat in Staffordshire during the 
Rebellion of 1745; but from the hospitality which had been previously 
shewn to him, and the encouragement offered by many influential men in 
Manchester and the vicinity, the Pretender had expected mcre powerful 
support than he received when he arrived in that town. He did not hesi- 
tate, indeed, to express his great disappointment to all those around him.” 


But without entering upon these topics, we wish to direct atten 
tion to the better ascertained facts, viz. that wherever commerce 
and manufactures have made great advances, there have been 
engendered systems, opinions, interests, and powers which are fatal 
to the reign of political exclusives. Hence, more than half a century 
back the contentions between Liberals and ‘lories in Manchester 
were almost as inveterate and general, as they have ever since that 
period been. ‘‘ Reform Clubs,” says our author, ‘* and Church and 
King Clubs, were in full operation sixty years ago. Under the 
auspices of the former, Mr. Fox, Lord Robert Spencer, Mr. Gran- 
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ville, and Sir Frank Standish visited Manchester on the 15th of 
September, 1785, and dined with the Liberals, on which occasion 
the crowning toast of the evening was ‘the Majesty of the people.’ ” 
Commerce and manufactures are stil] on the ascendant in that pro- 
vince and locality, and independence of mind, on the part of the 
intelligent classes, we believe, preserves its rightful proportions. At 
the same time, we see no just grounds for fearing the strides 
of foreign competition. Listen to our author’s statement of the 
great improvement in the departments named, even within a very 
recent period of time. 


“ The great change recently effected in the trade to India and China 
has, beyond doubt, been the main stimulant to the augmentation of our 
exports, which have been the means of carrying back for the use of our 
own people a proportionably large amount of the luxuries of other 
climates. In the year 1833-4, the last in which the East India Company 
enjoyed their exclusive advantages, the import of tea from China was 
29,592,310 lbs.; in the subsequent year, 1834-5, the first of the open 
trade, the import was 41,041,843 lbs.! In Lancashire, however, local 
causes have operated very powerfully to give an unusual, it is to be hoped 
not an unnatural or unhealthy, impulse to the cotton manufacture. The 
sudden rise of several Joint Stock Banks in Manchester, the issue of their 
own notes, and the other facilities afforded by them, combined with a 
prosperous season, have recently made money exceedingly plentiful. As 
was the case also a few years ago, the apparent facility with which for- 
tunes are made in the Manchester cotton trade—the still growing demand 
for manufactures in old markets, and the opening of new ones, have 
induced the erection of many mills in Manchester. Last year it was 
asserted, on the authority of Dr. Kay, an Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, that mills would, within two years, be erected, which would 
require seven thousand horses’ power to set them in operation. In order 
that the reader may be enabled to furm some idea of this enormous addi- 
tion to existing manufactures, it may be stated that, presuming one half 
of this power to be employed in producing yarn, there would be an 
additiun to the present consumption of raw cottoa of about 2800 bags, 
weighing about 500 lbs. each, per week, or about 15 per cent. increase on 
the present sales. In preparing this cotton and spinning it into yarn, 
19,600 hands would be required; and, presuming the other moiety of the 
7000 horses’ power to be employed in afterwards weaving the yarn into 
cloth, there would be needed for this process 26,250 weavers, making a 
total addition to the hands employed in the cotton trade, of 45,850 persons, 
besides mechanics, warehousemen, clerks, &c. &c. For the 3,500 horses’ 
power supposed to be employed in spinning, there will be required 
2,800,000 spindles, which alone will be worth about half a million of 
money. Of the 19,600 persons working this horse-power, probably 
8,400 will be occupied in the preparatory processes, and will earn, on the 
average, 10s. per week: of the remaining 11,200 engaged in the spin- 
hing, about one-fourth will be men earning from 30s. to 40s. a week; 
the other three-fourths, children, receiving from four to nine shillings. 
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The 26,250 supposed to be employed in weaving will earn, probably, on 
an average, not less than 10s.a week. Extraordinary and improbable as 
the extent of this increase may appear, there is reason to believe that the 
estimate is by no means exaggerated. It is stated on good authority, that 
in Bolton alone one fuundry has orders, to be executed within this year, 
for a thousand horse.power of steam-engines; and with equal authenti- 
city it is asserted, that in the district of Ashton-under-Lyne the increase 
in factories will cause a demand for at least 7000 new hands. Nor is the 
calculated increase in the consumption of cotton so unprecedented as at 
first it may appear. Last year the weekly consumption was 17,750 bags, 
whilst in 1812 it was only about 12,000 : in one year, namely in 1834-5, 
the weekly consumption has increased 366 bags, or about 19,000 bags in 
the year. Cotton, indeed, is become an article of universal use,and new 
fabrics, in which it forms the sole, or a main ingredient, are daily brought 
into the market.” 

Ifruin is to seize the marvellous undertakings of such a manufac- 
turing community, we do not fear foreign competition half so much 
as the home-bred demoralization and discontent of the factory-ope- 
ratives. Mr. Wheeler does not deny that this degeneracy has grown 
to an appalling magnitude. Indeed his picture of the habits and 
condition of a great mass of the Manchester cotton-workers is 
extremely disheartening. And yet with just such an inconsistency 
as may often be found in the opinions of an honest man, who daily 
may listen to the contradictory statements concerning a plain 
subject—the factory system for instance, but who is apt to take to 
a side zealously, he will not allow that the cotton trade and labour, 
as at present conducted in Manchester, has any other basis than 
*‘ the excellent principle of making its influence most beneficially 
felt at home.”’ It would be strange, indeed, if in the Divine govern- 
ment of the world the iniquitous treatment of the factory-children 
—those tender creatures who are made to pass through a terrible 
ordeal, the victims to the Moloch of avarice—were to afford perma- 
nent and beneficial pillars to society. But after having allowed 
“ the Evils of the Factory System,’ so much space as we have 
done in a previous paper in our present number, we need do little 
more than refer Mr. Wheeler, and all who think as he does, to the 
statements there found and referred to. We have only to add that 
every one of the positions here taken by our author, has, by Mr. 
Wing, been completely demolished, and that the best and by far 
the greatest portion of the evidence adduced before the Factory 
Commissioners is entirely opposed to the defence of the mills and 
the majority of their masters, here set forth. At the same time, it 
is a difficult matter to legislate wisely for the regulation of these great 
establishments, to frame laws that will be operative, or to have a 
special regard for one portion of the population without doing an 
A, ges and an injury to another. While on this subject we shall 
take advantage of Mr. Wheeler’s abstract of the wages given to the 
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different classes of operatives in the cotton factories of Manchester 
and the neighbourhood, as furnished to the Factory Commis- 


sioners. 

“To complete the foregoing sketch of the chief staple of Manchester 
manufacture, it is required only to exhibit, from authentic sources, the 
rate of remuneration to operatives. The wages of cotton-spinning and 
its dependent branches are not subject to frequent variation: a few 
employers, scattered over the country, and located in remote districts, may 
make their own caprice or their grasping cupidity the measure of the 
remuneration meted to their work people; but the trade of each town is 
generally carried on according to fixed scales of prices, from which there 
is no great deviation, except by common consent.” 


After inserting a table of particulars, he adds— 


« Thus it appears that the lowest average of remuneration is that given 
to the ‘ piecers’ and ‘scavengers, of whom the majority are very young 
children. Of these Mr. Rickards has stated ina recent report :—‘ If there 
are any children now in cotton mills receiving less than 3s. per week, they 
must be the youngest scavengers, and few in number; $s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. 
being commonly paid to scavengers since the passing of the present Act, 
whilst the younger piecers are sometimes paid extra to do scavengers’ 
work.’ He adds :—‘ It may be stated of operative families, that a husband 
gets 26s. to 30s. per week ; the wife, if working in a mill. 12s. to 14s. per 
week ; with perhaps three children as piecers at 10s., 7s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 
per week. These are common rates of earnings by mill-operatives.’ ” 


The following information regarding a plan of migration, which 
has been tried within less than two years is worthy of notice, and 
may, if judiciously conducted, produce important benefits to 
distant districts and materially affect the working of the Poor 


Laws. 

“ Several manufactures who felt a deficiency of labour, which the popu- 
lation of our own districts was unable to supply, obtained a number of 
agricultural labourers from the south, whose improved condition the 
Poor Law Commissioners thus referred to in one of their reports: —* The 
results of this experimental measure are stated in detail in the letters of 
Henry Ashworth, Esq., R. H. Greg, Esq., (our first correspondents) ina 
letter from R. Beard, Esq., and also in a Report from Dr. Kay, our Assist- 
ant Commissioner, to which we would direct your Lordships’ special 
attention for the information it contains relative to the Lancashire cotton 
district. These results are, in substance, that nearly the whole of the 
individuals who have migrated are now in constant employment in Lan- 
cashire, and earning, cullectively as families, three times the amount of 
wages which they had at any time earned in the districts which they had 
quitted. They have been provided with superior cottages, which they 
have been able to furnish by means of advances of money from their 
employers, to be repaid by instalments from their wages, They have abun- 
dant supplies of fuel, at such low rates as to be enabled to enjoy the luxury 
of a fire to an extent unknown to the labourers of the southern counties. 
The head of the first family who migrated declared that not all the horses 
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in Buckinghamshire should draw himself and family back to his parish, 
Similar expressions of satisfaction at the change were made by others of 
the heads of families to Dr. Kay. The employers of the work-people 
have expressed themselves well satisfied with the conduct of these south- 
ern families, and have declared their intention of seeking families from 
the same districts in the event of their requiring additional hands. On 
the other hand, the migrants have been cordially received by the esta- 
blished manufacturing operatives. This circumstance is accounted for 
partly by their mutual preference for their own countrymen, and partly 
from the fact that the adult operatives participate in the advantages of a 
supply of young working hands, as the increase is requisite for the 
advancement of their own more skilled labour. It has been reported to 
us, that so sensible have been the adult operatives of those districts of the 
necessity of an increased supply of hands, that although they have some- 
times been guilty of acts of riot to prevent the introduction of new machi- 
nery, scarcely any instances are on record where they have taken steps to 
resist with violence the influx of new hands. The effect of the migration 
upon the parishes has been a proportionate reduction of the rates. It has 
been reported to us that in the parish of Bledlow, where the experiment 
was first tried, the rates were reduced one-half, mainly in consequence of 
the migration.” These bright prospects dazzled the agriculturists, who, 
in the last autumn, unfortunately so far over-stepped the bounds of pru- 
dence as to send hither, on their own responsibility and without due pre- 
caution, a number of farming labourers and children, who found them- 
selves without resource, among strangers. Fortunately they were 
properly cared for by the parish officers, but it is to be hoped that no such 
unauthorized experiments will again be tried. Last year a gentleman 
was sent down to Manchester by the Poor Law Commissioners, for the 
express purpose of superintending and keeping within due bounds 
the location of new labour, and the public have the promise of the Com- 
missioners themselves that ‘ to whatever extent it may be found expedient 
to promote further migration,’ they will ‘ in no case promote a removal 
of any labourer to the manufacturing districts, where there is not a clear 
and specific demand for the labourers to be removed ; and in all cases they 
will deem the gradual absorption, family by family, preferable to the 
removal of considerable numbers.’ ” 


Passing over now every other section of the history before us, but 
that which contains the biographical notices of the most eminent 
literary characters which Manchester can boast of, we shall even 
here confine ourselves to some of the latest examples, beginning with 
Dr. Henry, who died not six months ago. This eminent and excel- 
lent man finished his education in the University of Edinburgh, and 
had the good fortune not only to attend the lectures of Dr. Black, 
one of the fathers of Chemistry, but to associate with Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Mackintosh, and other celebrated men of similar standing. 

“Dr. Henry was intended for the medical profession; but very delicate 
health, and the necessity of his co-operation in his father’s lucrative pur- 
suits, which he subsequently so greatly extended, induced him, after 
some practice, to relinquish that arduous and harrassing occupation. A 
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taste for chemical research had also, no doubt, its influence upon his 
determination. 

“In private life Dr. Henry had qualities calculated to excite and to 
rivet esteem and admiration. His conversation was peculiarly attractive 
and insinuating. Pregnant with varied and extensive information, he 
knew how to impart it in the most alluring manner. His anecdotes, of 
which he had a copious selection, were always aptly introduced, and feli- 
citously narrated. Intended to enliven or to illustrate at the time, they 
generally left upon the memory impressions worthy of subsequent reflec- 
tion. He was a master of the science of conversation. He was never 
overbearing or dogmatical; and no one, how humble soever his talents, 
was, in private intercourse, made to feel an inferiority, except by a silent 
comparison which was, in many cases, almost unavoidable. He never 
appeared to speak for the purpose of display. He always seemed to talk 
for others, not for himself. He was always anxious to inspire the most 
diffident with confidence. He had no repulsive airs, but many admirable 
graces; and no one, it is believed, ever enjoyed his conversation without 
feeling that, high as was his reputation, it afforded a very inadequate 
estimate of his merits. It might be justly said of him, in the words of 
an eloquent statesman, that ‘ he was the life and ornament of polished 
society.’ 

“In all the relations of private life he was most exemplary. As far as 
the writer can judge, no man was more highly regarded and more warmly 
beloved by his relatives. The combination of kindness with mental supe- 
riority was his most marked characteristic; and it attached to him every 
one who came within the sphere of its influence. 

“ Occupying a splendid establishment, he displayed commensurate hos- 
pitality. He was particularly distinguished for the liberal and active 
patronage which he readily afforded to those aspirants in science who 
attracted his attention. In such cases, he required no solicitation. The 
encouragement was on his part spontaneous. It was the emanation of his 
nature. When he formed a favourable opinion, he was very unlike an 
ordinary patron. His kindness never ebbed and flowed. It was always 
equable. Any one who tried to deserve it might calculate upon it, at 
any time, with absolute certainty. He not only possessed high talents 
himself, but he was almost a creator of talent in others. The younger 
members of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester will 
deeply lainent the loss of him who peculiarly encouraged and stimulated 
their earliest efforts. ‘That association will, in all its ramifications, mourn 
the absence of him who has been ‘ as water which was spilt upon the 
ground, and cannot be gathered up.’ ” 

Chemistry was the subject of his passionatestudy. He not only 
delivered lectures and published works, on the science, but he was 
on terms of kindly intercourse with La Place, Davy, Wollaston, 
Leslie, and other illustrious philosophers. He wrote many papers 
as contributions to the Transactions of Scientific as well as Literary 
Societies and Journals. His character of Priestley, of Davy, and of 


Wollaston, are considered to be among the finest specimens of that. 


species of composition in the English language. Several of his 
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chemical investigations have also been most successful. His death 
created a deep sensation far beyond the precincts of Manchester, not 
merely on account of the admiration and affection which his emi- 
nence and excellence had earned, but on account of the manner of 
his decease. We give the narrative of this distressing event in the 
words before us. 


* To the death of Dr. Henry it is necessary to refer. In ancient times 
to shorten the natural period of life was, in certain cases, regarded with 
applause. Cato, Brutus, Seneca, and others were lauded by their coun- 
trymen for an act which has received from modern times unqualified 
censure. Yet, even in modern times, illustrious instances have occurred. 
Romilly, Whitbread, and others fixed the limit of their own earthly exist- 
ence. Such an act cool reflection cannot justify; but we should not be 
disposed to admit the right of erring human beings to dictate to Provi- 
dence in presumptuously assigning a penalty for the offence. In the case 
of Dr. Henry there was every circumstance which might preclude or could 
mitigate condemnation. Months had elapsed during which he had not 
slept; his ever active mind was perfectly exhausted; and he was himself 
conscious that, as others too clearly observed, his mind was acquiring, by 
perpetual excitement and want of repose, a tendency to ‘ wander from its 
dwelling.’ It is, perhaps, in the very constitution of superior intellects, 
too continuously exerted, that they should be peculiarly lable to be shaken 
from their equilibrium. Even Newton’s transcendant mind was repeatedly 
subjected to this condition of humanity. The pious and amiable Cowper 
was also a martyr to mental alienation. It has been so with very dissimi- 
lar dispositions and characters. ‘The last days of ‘lasso, of Collins, and of 
Swift, were obscured by the same mysterious visitation. ‘The human 
intellect may be, to a certain extent, compared to the dew-drop in the 
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sun-beam—the brighter it shines, the more rapidly it fades away! 


Dr. Dalton claims even a loftier pedestal, in the temple where 
the triumphs of scientific genius are celebrated, than Dr. Henry. He 
is a native of Cumberland, was born in 1766, and is descended 
of parents whose worldly circumstances were moderate. His early 
education seems to have been limited. However, at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, he is said to have commenced a school in his 
native village, from which we may presume, that his natural 
abilities had made the best use of whatever instruction he had 
received. He is represented also as having given early intimations 
of a mathematical turn of mind. 


‘* In the year 1781 he went to Kendal, where better opportunities were 
afforded for satisfactorily combining an indulgence of his own inclination 
with the necessary attention to the acquisition of an honourable livelihood. 
Having a cousin named George Bewley, who taught a boarding-school in 
that town, and with whom his brother had lived as an assistant, Dalton 
succeeded him in his office, and in the course of time his avidity for mathe- 
matics and philosophical speculation procured him the acquaintance, among 
others, of Mr. Gough, a gentleman of congenial habits, who possessed a 
good library, to which Dalton had access. During his residence in Kendal, 
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he contributed largely to two works, called the Gentleman’s and the Lady’s 
Diary. ‘The volumes, extending from 1784 to 1794, contain the name of 
Dalton very frequently among the answers to queries of a mathematical, 
philosophical, or general character, but, strange to say, his mathematical 
answers do not appear to have been very generally received by the Editor 
ofthe work. His contributions, when inserted, appear as from ‘ Mr. John 
Dalton, Teacher of the Mathematics, Kendal,’ and he was so successful as 
to obtain two of the prizes awarded by the Editors. 

‘In 1788 he commenced his ‘ Meteorological Observations,’ which 
have been continued to the present time. In 1793, he published a 
volume of ‘ Meteorological Observations and Essays,’ a work which dis- 
plays much original thinking, and the germs of some of Dalton’s after- 
discoveries. The first edition is dated at ‘ Manchester, September 21st., 
1793.’ 

‘«‘ Some time previous to the publication of this work, Dalton had serious 
thoughts of qualifying himself to practise either as a physician or a lawver, 
and corresponded with a relative in London on the propriety of residing 
there for that purpose; but his views and determination were changed in 
consequence of the receipt of a letter by his friend, Mr. Gough, from Dr. 
Barnes, making inquiry for a gentleman to fill the situation of Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the New College, Mosley-street, 
Manchester. Dalton accepted the proposal, and removed hither upon his 
appointment to that office. He resided for about six years within this 
Institution, with which Dr. Barnes was cotemporaneously connected as 
Theological Professor, and continued to hold his office until the College 
was finally removed to York. The volume of ‘ Meteorological Observa- 
tions and Essays,’ though dated at Manchester, apparently from the cir- 
cumstance of its being ready for publication at the point of time at which 
the Author removed, was written at Kendal, its original design being merely 
‘to explain the nature of the different instruments used in Metecrology, 
particularly the barometer and thermometer,’ and to add ‘ a few practical 
rules for judging of the weather, deduced from experience ;’ but the 
Author’s plan was afterwards enlarged, by having, ‘ soon after this,’ dis- 
covered the relation of the Aurora Borealis to magnetism. In the preface 
to this volume, to which much greater value attaches than that merely 
appertaining to it as the first avowed publication of so great a man, Dalton 
remarks upon the difficulties which beset his early pursuit of knowledge :— 
‘ It will be sufficiently evident, (says he) that I have not had a superabun- 
dant assistance from books, in providing and digesting the matter eontained 
in the following pages; by an attentive consideration of facts, I have drawn 
conclusions, in some instances, which had formerly been done, though un- 
known to me at the time. * * * At the same time I acknowledge with 
peculiar satisfaction the friendly aid and assistance of one or two individuals, 
in the article of books, to one person in particular I am more peculiarly 
indebted, not only in this respect, but in many others; indeed, if there be 
anything new and of importance to science embraced in this work, it is 


owing, in great part, to my having had the advantage of his instructions and’ 
example, in philosophical examination.’ ” 


This nameless friend was Mr. Gough, of Kendal, above named, 
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who lost his sight when quite an infant, but, who, nevertheless, 
became a proficient in various branches of science. On withdraw- 
ing from the college in 1799, Dalton began to teach mathematics 
and natural philosophy privately. His removal from Kendal to 
Manchester had not only extended the sphere of his rising ability, 
but added greatly to his means of pursuing his favourite studies. 
Numerous have been his publications and contributions connected 
with science. But— 


“ The greatest of those discoveries of Dr. Dalton to which a full refer- 
ence will hereafter be made—the discovery, namely, of the atomic theo 
—first presented itself to the philosopher’s mind in 1803 or 1804. In the 
latter year he made some general reference to it, and he also touched upon 
it in his lectures in this town. In 1807 he developed his views more 
fully in lectures delivered at Edinburgh and at Glasgow, before the mem- 
bers of the two Universities. ‘he merit, however, was not immediately 
awarded to him, other men claiming at least to participate the honour. 
Among these was Higgins, Professor of Chemistry at Dublin, who, in his 
lectures, boldly declared that Dalton was indebted to him for a discovery 
which he was claiming as his own. Several persons maintained the pre- 
tensions of Higgins, aud Sir H. Davy, visiting Dublin in 1808 or 1809, 
was so strongly possessed by him with their justice, that on his return to 
London, on the occasion of reading before the Royal Society a paper on 
oxymuriatic acid, be appended to it a note asserting that not Dalton but 
Higgins was the discoverer of the atomic theory. 

‘¢ This paper was of course published in the Society’s Transactions, but 
the volume containing it not being as usual transmitted either to the only 
three Fellows then resident in Manchester, (Dr. Henry, his father, and 
the late Charles White, Esq., to whom Davy had long been in the habit 
of sending his own papers as soon as they were printed) or to Dalton, who 
had hitherto received copies of the papers from Sir Humphrey himself, 
Dalton was wholly unaware of the authoritative sanction given to the pre- 
tensions of Higgins, of whose rivalry he was first apprised by Professor 
Leslie, on the occasion of a visit paid by him to Mr. Peter Ewart, of this 
town, soon after the publication of Davy’s paper. A formal controversy 
afterwards occurred between Davy and Dr. Thomson, the latter advocat- 
ing the claims of Dalton. He himself, however, never mingled in the 
strife, nor could he be prevailed upon, either then or at any subsequent 
period, to embark in any such disputation. He has invariably left his 
merits to the arbitrament of the world, his sole ambition appearing to be 
to extend the bounds of science, without giving one thought to the 
applause which may be awarded tothe discoverer. In this case the world 
has now arrived at acorrect conclusion ; Dalton’s merits are no longer in 
the balance ; and Higgins is considered to have arrogated to the development 
of isolated facts, praises that were due to the law whereon those facts were 
based. The injury which he had attempted, perhaps unwittingly, to 
inflict upon Palton’s fame, Sir Humphrey Davy afterwards repaired. In the 
last course of lectures ever delivered by him at the Royal Institution, in 
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1813 or 1814, speaking of the discoveries of modern times, he stated that 
the greatest step in science was the application of mathematics to chemis- 
try, for which the world was indebted to Dalton.” 


Many honours have been conferred on him. The F rench 
Institute in Paris have distinguished him in a way becoming his 
eminence, as has also the Royal Society of London. Other testi- 
monies of respect and admiration have awaited him ; for although 
tardy the acknowledgment of his merits, it has come redundantly 
upon him at last. One or {wo passages more from the interestiag 
biography before us of this unsophisticated man, and illustrious 
child of science. cannot be unwelcome. 


“In 1833, a subscription was opened by some of his more ardent ad- 
mirers, and the sum of 2000/ having been raised, arrangements were 
made for obtaining a full-length statue of the great philosopher, from 
Sir Francis Chantrey, who has brought tu the execution of his task, be- 
sides his great skill, a warm admiration of his subject and a proportionate 
desire to do him justice. The statue, when completed, will be deposited 
in the entrance hall of the Royal Manchester Institution. 

“Tt being necessary that Chantrey should take a bust of Dalton, he 
was invited to visit London for that purpose. During a stay of a fort- 
night in the great metropolis, he was treated with the utmost considera- 
tion by scientific men, and invited to the soirees of the Duke of Sussex, 
who received him most graciously, and in a manner somewhat original. 
‘I am very glad to see you, (his Royal Highness is reported to have 
said,) I was too ill to go down to Manchester to see you, and it is very 
kind in you to come to town to see me.’ His friends in London, also, 
conceived it only fitting that our townsman should pay his respects to 
Royalty, and arrangements were accordingly made for his presentation 
at the levee. Mr. Babbage undertook to escort him to the Palace, and, 
the then Chancellor (Lord Brougham) at once acceded to an application 
which was made to him to present the philosopher to his Majesty. With 
great skill, all the minute preparations for his appearance in such august 
presence, were made by his friends, and arrayed in the pompous vestments 
of a Doctor of Oxford, with the scarlet gown and black cap, the silk stock. 
ings, the buckles, and the whole paraphernalia of a learned courtier, our 
townsman mingled in the crowd of soldiers, sailors, statesmen and divines, 
who thronged the splendid apartments of St. James’s, where he was very 
graciously received by the King. About the same time, some acknow- 
ledgment of his great deserts was made by the Government, in confer- 
ring upon him a pension. It was publicly announced at Cambridge, at a 
meeting of the British Association for the advancement of science, of 
which the first meeting had been held at York. Dalton attended this 
meeting, and took an active part in the business of the various sections, 
in which he had, almost for the first time, an opportunity of communi- 
cating freely with the scientific men of the day, all of whom offered him 
every mark of respect. The next meeting of the Association was held in 
the following year at Oxford, and the University availed themselves of 
his presence to present him with the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. A 
public convocation was held for the purpose of conferring the same honour 
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on Sir David Brewster, Farriday and Brown, each of whom was intro- 
duced by Dr. Phillimore, in a Latin oration, to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dalton was the last presented, and great as had been the applause bestowed 
on the other three philosophers, he carried away the meed of their warmest 
approbation. 

* The next meeting of the British Association was held at Edinburgh, 
and again distinctions were forced upon him. The Town Council pre- 
sented to him the freedom of the city. In the same year (1834) the 
University of Edinburgh conferred upon him the degree of L.L.D., his 
diploma being signed by nearly thirty of the Professors, and he was made 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of that city. In 1835, Dr. Dalton once 
more attended the meeting of the Association in Dublin, where he was 
honourably noticed, and invited to partake of the hospitalities of the Castle. 

‘« Although seduced by these meetings to a short absence from his la- 
boratory, Dr. Dalton is not a frequent traveller. For many years, hows 
ever, he has paid a periodical visit to his native mountains of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, pursuing there his philosophical investigations 
of the constitution of the atmosphere, On these occasions he invariably 
ascends Helvellyn, and often Skiddau, from the double impulse of grati- 
fying his ruling passion for enquiry, and an ardent admiration of nature 
and the beauties of those magnificent regions. In his younger days, his 
passion for grand and picturesque scenery led him to visit various parts 
of the kingdom: on one of these tours he spent a day with the celebrated 
James Watt, at his residence near Birmingham—a day of which he Las 
ever since entertained and expressed a pleasing recollection. 

“But his annual tour is not the only interval from study which Dr. 
Dalton permits himself. As the records of his life must testify, he is not 
less remarkable for the great powers of his mind, than for the extreme 
industry, the indomitable insensibility to fatigue or weariness, with which 
he pursues his daily avocations. No sooner is the fast of the morning 
broken, than Dr. Dalton repairs to his laboratory, where he remains 
teaching his pupils, and, at the same time, pursuing his manipulations, 
till nine at night. These long hours of mental toil have for years been 
persisted in during six days in the week, with the exception of the Thurs- 
day afternoon, which Dr. Dalton has allowed himself as a period of relax- 
ation, in the society of a number of gentlemen who meet in the country 
for the same healthful object as their illustrious associate.” 


There are other biographical notices of living literary characters 
in these pages, which will well repay a perusal, and to which we 
have pleasure in calling attention. Not only the works, but the 
lives of those authors whose faces may be familiar to us, or who 
may be daily heard of in certain circles of society, we are apt to 
regard as public property, because such men are looked upon as 
public characters. We are also tempted to think that there must 
be something more strikingly uncommon in the early career and 
daily habits of those gifted beings to whom all nature, external, and 
human, and spiritual, opens her treasures, her beauties ; to whom 
the lovely, the pure, and the good, is ever ministring delight ; than 
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in the case of any other of the race, be they warriors or statesmen. 
And so long as the disclosures do not feed a morbid appetite for 
gossip and scandal, and only trace the history of the dawn, the 
struggles, the waywardness of genius as respects its choice and its 
workings, we do not see that the confidence of friendship, or the 
personal feelings of individuals can take offence, or require to be 
consulted ; whilst, on the other hand, the domain of mind may be 
expanded, and its archives more widely circulated. Our fourfold 
list will please the majority of our readers, who have any consider- 
able acquaintance with the progress of the late and current lite- 
rature of the nation. 


“ CuarLEs Swain is, by birth, education, association, and feeling, ‘ a 
Manchester man.’ He was born in October, 1803, his father being 
a native of Knutsford, or its neighbourhood, and his mother of Amster- 
dam. He was sent in due time a pupil to the Rev. W. Johns, who con- 
ducted a well supported school in George-street : under that gentleman 
his scholastic education begun and ended. At the early age of fourteen, 
his father having been dead eight years, Swain was put into the dye-works 
of his uncle, Mr. Tavaré, under whom, with what philosophy he might, 
the aspiring young man pursued the unpoetical avocation of a dyer 
for fourteen years. But, not tosay it jestingly, dyetng was, and ever had 
been, uncongenial to the taste of Charles Swain : he had caught a glimpse 
of Parnassus, and he longed to climb its dizzy height. Whilst yet 
so young he may be said to have been an imitator of the swan ; for as that 
fair bird sings itself to death, so Swain whilst dyeing was ever tuning his 
harp in praise of the muses. He first appeared in print in the pages of 
the ‘ Manchester Iris,’ in some verses dedicated to Thalia. ‘Three years 
subsequently, namely in March, 1825, a poem bearing his initials, and 
entitled ‘ The Escaped Convict,’ graced the pages of the Literary Gazette ; 
and from that time he contributed liberally to several of the magazines 
and other periodicals of the day. In 1827 he brought together these fugi- 
tive performances in a volume ‘ Metrical Essays on subjects of History 
and Imagination.” About the year 1830 he published his ‘ Beauties of 
the Mind,’ which in 1832 he republished in a revised and expanded form 
under the title of ‘The Mind and other Poems.’ In tle same year he 
also sent forth a little poem of great merit on the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, entitled ‘ Dryburgh Abbey.’ This production may safely be said 
to have travelled over the world, the booksellers of the continent and 
America having eagerly laid hold of and republished it. The ‘ Metrical 
Essays’ elicited a warm and general eulogium from the metropolitan and 
provincial press ; but ‘ The Mind’ stamped Charles Swain’s reputation in 
the literary world, Southey has said of it and of its author, ‘ Swain’s 
poetry is made of the right materials. If ever man were born to be a poet 
he was; and if Manchester is not proud of him yet, the time will certainly 
come when it will be so.’ 

‘Charles Swain, it has already been remarked, was averse to dyeing. 
He hated logwood and turkey-red preparations; and it would seem the 
atmosphere of a dye-house, (to him verily a ‘ lazar house of many woes’) 
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with its pestilent air inhaled during the day in conjunction with the oil of 
a midnight lamp too closely adhered to, so shattered his health, that he was 
necessitated to change his pursuits. His constitution was, in fact, serious] 
deranged, and as a lighter and more genial occupation, he located himself 
in a bookseller’s shop, in partnership with Mr. Dewhurst. After a two 
years’ trial, however, this undertaking was abandoned, and Mr. Swain has 
latterly entered the world of trading-professionalists as an engraver 
and lithographer, with success, we trust, commensurate to his wishes. Let 
us hope that the din of trade and the musical clangour of children’s voices 
(for Mr. Swain is a husband and a father) may not stifle the voice of poetry 
within him, but that he may still live in his vocation long enough to wear 
the crown which fame is weaving for him. 

“'T’. K. Hervey was born either at Paisley or Glasgow. He is the 
oldest of his family by his father’s second marriage, and was brought to 
Manchester by his parents whilst yet an infant. He resided in the town 
for many years, and served a clerkship to the law, in the office of Messrs. 
Sharp, Eccles and Cririe: subsequently he resided and studied two years 
at Cambridge. He entered at the Bar, and has served the terms necessary 
to qualify him for that honourable profession, but he was never ‘ called.’ 
He is Author of the ‘ Poetical Sketch Buok’—‘ The Devils’s Progress’— 
and *‘ The Book of Christmas,'—besides other fugitive pieces, of which the 
most beautiful is his ‘ Convict Ship.” He has also written several tales and 
sketches, which have earned the approbation they have met with. The 
picture of the Dying Hebrew in ‘ The Devil’s Progress’ is the most beauti- 
ful and sublime of all his poetical compositions. Mr. Hervey has not for 
many years resided in Manchester. 

‘*Witiram Harrison Ainsworts is another of the small phalanx of 
literary men destined to attain some permanent distinction, whom Man- 
chester claims as her own by birth. His father was a respectable solicitor, 
and the son was articled in his office with a view to traversing the same 
fate. But law was too dry a study for the future writer of romances; he 
gave his energies therefore to the cultivation of a natural taste for litera- 
ture, which his associations, his residence in London as a law student, and 
his subsequent connexion by marriage with the family of Mr. Heber, tended 
to confirm and strengthen. His first production was a series of Winter 
Tales—his next the Romance of Sir John Chiverton (of which the scene is 
laid at Hulme Hall,)—his third, the Novel of Rookwood—and his fourth, 
which is announced, but has not yet appeared, Crichton. The work 
which has most widely extended the Author’s name is his Novel of Rook- 
wood, in which that portion descriptive of Turpin’s ride from London to 
York, is certainly the most graphic and life-like delineation in our language. 
There are also a few poems interspersed through the book, which in them- 
selves betoken a mind of very high order. The forthcoming work of 
‘Crichton,’ report ranks even more exaltedly than its precursors. Mr. 
Ainsworth has not resided in Manchester since his marriage, nor does he 
now trouble himself with the cares of law. 

“De Quincey, the author of the celebrated ‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater’, was born, it is said, in the house at present known by the 
name of the Princes’ Tavern, in Cross-street. He was of an original turn 
of mind even when a youth, and one of his earliest exploits was the running 
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away from the public school in which he had been placed by his guardians, 
because he considered himself a better Grecian than his tutor. He was 
in fact an excellent classic, and at the age of fifteen, ‘ not only composed 
Greek verses in lyric metres, but could converse in Greek fluently and 
without embarrassment,’ so perfectly, that one of his own masters, who 
was himself a scholar, has said of him ‘that boy could harangue an 
Athenian mob better than I could address an English one.’ After having 
repeatedly written to one of his guardians, requesting tv be sent to 
College, without receiving any favourable reply, he resolved so soon as 
his seventeenth birth-day should arrive to quit the school for ever, and no 
longer to rank asa boy. Accordingly, having borrowed ten guineas from 
a lady of rank who had known him from childhood, he arose stealthily on 
a bright morning in July, with breathless silence stole away from the 
classic ground he had been treading for the last two years, and bent his 
steps towards Wales. For some time he wandered about enduring the 
extremest hardships and privations, until at length a reconciliation took 
place between his friends and himself, and he proceeded to the University. 
In 1822 he finished his ‘Confessions,’ to which those whu are not alitedy 
acquainted with them may refer for such particulars as may be inter- 
esting in the life of this author. In Tait’s Magazine, also, will be found 
several of his cleverest papers—amongst others a memoir of the opium- 
eating Coleridge. Mr. De Quincey has for some time resided abroad. 


It must not, however, be supposed that we have named, or had 
described in these extracts, all the sons and citizens of the manu- 
facturing metropolis of England, in times past or present, that 
have successively and successfully wooed the muses, cultivated the 
sciences and arts, or otherwise brought an increase to the treasures 
of knowledge and the triumphs of mind. To Mr. Wheeler’s 
volume we must refer for a fuller record; but we trust enough has 
been said and cited to show that the work is highly creditable to 
his industry and judgment, and worthy of the patronage of the 
inhabitants of Manchester. This patronage will be felt to be the more 
becoming and well bestowed, when they understand that at some 
future day, if successful in his first effort, the author intimates he 
may enlarge his history—his past labours, of course, affording him 
facilities for such an extended work, which, probably no one else 
can command, and which no one is so likely to seek or to obtain. 





Arr. X.—The History of Party ; from the Rise of the Whig and Tory 
Factions, in the Reign of Charles II., to the Passing of the Reform 
Bill. By Georce WiNGRovE Cooxz, Esq., Barrister at Law, Author 
of “ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,’”’ &c. Vol. II. a.p. 1714—1762. 
London: Macrone. 1837. 


Tue present volume comprises the reigns of the Georges, First and 
Second, and the commencement of that of the Third, down to the 
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dismissal of the first Pitt. In every respect this portion of the 
work maintains the high character of its predecessor, in so far as 
Mr. Cooke’s share in it is concerned. Indeed, we have experienced 
considerably deeper interest from its perusal than the other afforded 
us. The period treated of, and the great actors in it, come nearer 
to our own times, and we more fully sympathise with them. There 
is a more advanced stage in the progress of free institutions 
discovered, the people are seen to be gradually assuming and 
obtaining a more independent footing and a louder voice in the 
government of the empire, while the struggles of parties, though 
probably as keen and unprincipled as during the early history of the 
Whigs and Tories, are not so sanguinary and revoltingly violent. 
The period embraced, in short, affords gratifying evidence of greater 
civilization than that which the former volume exhibited—whether 
the general aspect of the nation, or the public character of indi- 
viduals be regarded. On the part of the author too, there is 
more freedom of manner, more confident command of the subject, 
and a better sustained and jointed flow of narrative than he 
previously displayed. We therefore anticipate, taking all these 
general matters into view, that the next volume, which is to conclude 
the work, will even establish additional claims upon public favour, 
and especially upon the attention of all those who desire to 
become masters of the constitutional history of England, which in 
the struggles of party come often to be explained and tested. 

It has been objected to Mr. Cooke’s work, that it rather contains 
the history of administrations than of parties. But what other 
method could be so conveniently or satisfactorily adopted, or that 
would so clearly and succinctly convey the temper and opinions of 
great masses and divisions of a nation, than to seize upon those 
representatives and leaders, whose heads and hearts were alone, or 
chiefly made manifest, and have as statesmen alone occupied 
the pages of annalists, or other observers of the human race? We 
have heard it objected, too, that our author is a Whig, and neces- 
sarily a partial historian. Now, if there were found a writer, who 
could not, or would not, make up his mind as to certain great 
subjects of human investigation and doctrine, merely because 
they are complicated, or may have divided the wisest and best 
of men, we confess that we should place very slight reliance 
upon the decisions of his head or heart; we would not have a luke- 
warm historian upon the plea that he would therefore be impartial. 
Such an author could not picture the complexion of an age, nor 
fathom the motives of any party as construed by the conduct of 
energetic and strong-hearted leaders. But let the chronicler of 
events, and the interpreter of human actions, undisguisedly state 
what is his creed, and the grounds of every important conclusion at 
which he arrives, and the consequence will be that we shall be both 
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pleased and instructed, though we may differ from him after all, 
either owing to the inadequacy or the contrariety of the premises to 
that creed. Mr. Cooke 1s one of these undisguised and reasoning 
writers ; and the judgment which a Tory most likely will form of 
his work will be, that his statements of facts are fair and remark- 
ably free from bias, but that they do not always warrant his conclu- 
sions, which, taken in the aggregate amount to this, that the 
country was always most prosperous when the Whigs were in 
power, and that of the two parties, they have been by far the most 
consistent both as respects their conduct when compared with their 
professions, and the similarity or constant maintenance of these 
professions. 

Measuring the conduct of the two parties, however, Mr. Cooke's 
work does not afford us ground for thinking highly either of the 
one or the other, if they are to be judged according to the standard 
of patriotism or disinterested ends. The chief labour, some of 
the grandest mental displays, and the severest conflicts recorded 
in the present volume, were called forth by the selfish ambition 
which said, that to get into office was the greatest triumph, and to 
keep in the greatest good ; pride, personal aggrandizement, vindictive 
feelings very often have prompted our public men, and equipped 
them with marvellous dexterity. Many of them have shamefully 
deserted friends, and long .avowed principles, in pursuit of some 
sordid end. Yet, however sorely victimized the nation may have 
been by these malpractices, and by the consequences of these base 
motives, or however degrading and disastrous the conduct of 
unprincipled and flagitious statesmen may prove when merely 
regarded as a conspicuous and tempting example to future persons 
entrusted with power, perhaps it may be thought that the personal 
gain is entitled in the sight of the individual transgressor to be 
considered a sufficient premium and reward. But let us ask, by 
referring to the reigns of the Georges, I‘irst and Second, how 
many statesmen during that period have earned an undying 
renown ?—or rather, how few whose names are now familiar to the 
ear, whose patriotic deeds blaze on the page of history? The true 
answer offers a chastising lesson to human nature, and to the 
loftiest pretensions of human virtue. Marlborough, Bolingbroke, 
Walpole, Pitt, and Murray, will readily occur ; but even of some of 
these few ilustrissimi, how numerous are the crooked deeds, and 
the more than questionable arts! This, however, is a hackneyed 
sort of moralizing—hackneyed, because the same reflections pain- 
fully arise in every mind that has turned its observing powers in 
the same direction—and therefore, we now proceed to present some 
portions of the pages before us, in which either the importance of 
the matter, or the striking character of the author’s manner, seems 
particularly worthy of being noted. 
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The very first chapter of the volume might be entirely extracted, 
both on account of its general accuracy, and strikingly particular 
application at the present moment of our national history. Its 
commencement states, that when in the year 1714, the hereditary 
sceptre of these kingdoms passed from the hands of the ancient 
dynasty, without bloodshed and without any apparent struggle, the 
revolution was unparalleled in the annals of nations. Let us see 
how Mr. Cooke accounts for the wonder. 


‘This event was caused by the active zea] and suddenly exerted energy 
of one of the great factions, and by the fear, the surprise, and the disunion 
of the other. 

“Of these factions the Tories were at that time, although broken and 
inactive, the most numerous throughout the nation. A very large majority 
of the agricultural portion of the population has always adhered to this 
party. The landholders saw, in the power which they themselves exercised 
over their tenantry, a miniature representation of Tory government. The 
feudal feeling, which expired without leaving a trace of existence among 
the inhabitants of towns, was little more than modified among the culti- 
vators of the fields. ‘The descendant of the feudal lord succeeded to his 
possessions, and almost to his power ; his tenantry derived from their fathers 
an hereditary loyalty to his house, they claimed an interest in the honour 
of its representative. ‘This was an instance of the patriarchal state which, 
under favouring circumstances, the Tories have delighted to eulogize ; it is 
not surprising that the possessor of such influence should look with horror 
upon principles calculated to disturb it, should declare war against a system 
which promised, eventually, to make those who were then, upon all poli- 
tical subjects, the mere doers of his will, reasoning men and independent 
agents. 

‘‘ There were few of this class of men who were numbered among the 
Whigs, but these exceptions were generally found among those who were 
most eminent for wealth and intellect. ‘Those whose possessions were of 
sufficient extent to give them importance in the higher house of legislature 
could, as they mingled in the world, correct the prejudces imbibed during 
their chilhood. It required, however, honesty as well as intelligence to 
disavow errors which gave them power. 

‘* Hence we may perhaps draw the reason, that the smaller landholder 
was universally a Tory ; the clergyman whom he patronized was a Tory 
by education, almost by profession, since, the smaller benefices being gene- 
rally in the hands of the second-rate land-owners, the inferior clergy were 
compelled to adopt the politics of the patron to whom they looked for pre- 
ferment; the tenantry were Tories because they were habituated to the 
influence of the landlord, and were accustomed to receive, as incontroverti- 
ble truths, the political sermons of the rector ; they were Tories also, 
because they were sunk in ignorance and knew no other creed, because 
not one in ten of them could read, and those few who possessed this rare 
acquirement never thought of exercising it upon the subject of politics. 
Political pamphlets never penetrated to the remote dwellings of the agri- 
culturalist ; their sphere of circulation was confined to cities. 

“ While the villages and smaller towns were monopolized by Tories, the 
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larger cities, the manufacturing districts, and the ports of commerce, formed 
the strongholds of the Whigs. Here there existed no shadow of that 
hereditary connexion between landlord and tenant, so powerful in the 
country; here the usual pursuits of handicraft or commerce required some 
rudiments of education, or at least, some mental exertion. The faculties 
for acquiring the first elements of knowledge were incalculably greater ; 
no guide was present, upon whom the mind was accustomed indolently to 
lean, and from whom it was thought heretical, nay, atheistical, to dissent. . 
The press was at work, it produced nothing but controversy ; society was 
more general, the clash of opinions was more frequent. Here, where all 
were contending, every man must think for himself, and a mind once accus- 
tomed to independence would naturally prefer a system essentially pro- 
gressive, whose action was bounded only by the confines of a rationel 
moderation, to one which was fettered by precedents and enclosed within 
dogmas. 

« The Tories of the manufacturing and populous districts were usually 
those whom some connexion with a Tory government, or some family 
influence had directed in the choice of a party, or those who, having 
acquired great wealth, thought only of its preservation, and dreaded the 
slightest departure from ancient rule, as subversive of the rights of pro- 

erty. 

me The class which formed the strength of the Whig party had greatly 
increased in consequence and resources since the expulsion of James. The 
wars by which England had wiped away the accumulated degradation she 
had suffered from France had given an impetus to commerce, and had called 
into being a new class of persons, whose interest was distinct from that of 
the landholder. The ministers of William and Anne had mortgaged the 
land and the industrv of the kingdom for the supply of its immediate exi- 
gencies. That powerful body, which soon became known as the moneyed 
interest, was the immediate offspring of the expedient, and increased in 
influence as the debt became augmented. The merchants, who gained by 
the vast expenditure of these years, commonly became the holders of the 
national mortgages, and gradually began to rival in wealth and influence 
those who drew their income and honours from the possession of land. This 
circumstance greatly increased the power of the Whig party.” 


How much stronger have those classes become in later times, 
whose wealth, intelligence, and interests, attach them to political 
facilities and social improvements! Our author, after the above 
opening, proceeds to sketch the history and character of the leaders 
both of the Whig and Tory parties, who figured at the period when 
George the First came to the British throne. The eloquent but 
apostatizing William Pulteney, was eminent among the former party. 
He was descended of an ancient English family, his predecessors 
having been Whigs ever since such a distinctive name had grown 
into use. He was, when a student at Oxford, a youth of so much 
promise and ability, that he was selected to deliver the congratulato 
Speech to Queen Anne upon her visit to Christ Church. After- 
wards he travelled in foreign parts, and when he returned to Eng- 
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land, was a person distinguished not merely by his natural abilities, 
and his acquired learning, but by the extent of his observation. 
His conduct and progress as a senator offer some valuable hints, 
and are, as given by our author, exceedingly interesting. 


* Pulteney’s conduct in the house was cautious: he made no attempt to 
dazzle by a brilliant and well-learnt speech delivered upon some iinportant 
debate: for it was his maxim, that there were few real orators who com- 
menced with set speeches. He applied himself to the study of the practice 
and the temper of the house, and exercised himself cautiously and concisely 
upon unimportant topics. It was only gradually, therefore, that Pulteney’s 
powers of oratory became developed; the house had been occasionall 
startled by the bitterness of a passing sarcasm, or impressed with the jus- 
tice of a single remark ; but it was not until the latter end of the reign of 
Queen Anne that he began to compete in excellence with the first orators 
among the Commons. He is then said to have centred the chief advantages 
which can give effect to the harangue of a speaker. ‘He was,’ says the 
fastidious Chesterfield, ‘ the most complete orator and debater in the house 
of commons—eloqueut, entertaining, persuasive, strong, and pathetic, as 
occasion required; for he had arguments, wit, and even tears at his com- 
mand.’ Pulteney possessed great fluency of speech, flexibility of voice, and 
grace in delivery; his arguments were well chosen and forcibly presented ; 
according to the hyperbolical description of his biographer, ‘ it is impossible 
for the thought of man to conceive with what dexterity he unravelled such 
points as seemed most arduous, and detected the false gloss that was put 
upon them to conceal their imperfections.’ By the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, he appears to have united the most opposite advantages; so 
clear was his apprehension, that he could readily simplify the most involved 
accounts, making their purport plain even to the distracted attention of a 
large assembly; so lively was his fancy, and so brilliant his declamation 
that, upon a more general subject, he compelled the house to admire and 
follow him; so perfect was his knowledge of the classics, that delicate 
allusions and apt quotations were always at his command, to shed their 
light over even the most unpromising subjects; and so exquisite was his 
art, that he always persuaded those who heard him, that he felt every sen- 
timent which he uttered. 

“‘Such was the eloquence which this great man displayed, when at the 
height of his reputation and in the full blaze of his popularity. We are 
told, however, that this power of speech was the growth of time and practice, 
and, doubtless, although Pulteney had vindicated the principles of the 
revolution at the time of the impeachment of Sacheverell—had defended 
Walpole, when expelled the house of commons, and had battled, during 
years of Tory supremacy, by the side of the Whigs, it was only recently 
that he had acquired the reputation and influence of a leader.” 


His private character was far from being worthy of imitation. He 
was passionate, addicted to convivial pleasures, yet avaricious, and, 
according to the following account, dishonest. 

‘‘No man was more punctual in paying his tradesmen ; but it is said that 
it was, when Earl of Bath, his custom to amass a great quantity of Portu- 
guese coin of all sorts, from pieces of the value of 4s. 6d. to those of 34. 12s. ; 
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all which he was extremely expert in reckoning. The tradesman who 
received them was expected to be as quick in counting them as himself, and 
if he was not, he was told to despatch or call again. Many of course 
received their money, and took it away uncounted; but none ever did so 
without afterwards discovering that there was a very considerable miscal- 
culation, which was always in favour of the payer. These instances of 
parsimonious habits, if true, must rather be looked upon as eccentricities, 
than as proofs of a dominant and continual avarice: but such anecdotes are 
usually useful, rather to show what contemporaries thought probable to have 
occurred, than to tell us what did occur. They derive their consequence 
rather from their currency than their truth. If Pultency’s avarice tempted 
him in earlier life to be niggardly in his hospitality, and in his old age to 
put a dotard’s cheat upon his tradesmen, it does not therefore follow that 
he was through life a miser. On the contrary, we learn that, when a young 
man, he subscribed liberally to a very unprofitable loan, made by the Whig 
party, to the emperor during the negotiations at Utrecht. Even Chester- 
field, who has deepened every shadow in his character, allows that he affected 
good nature and compassion, and admits that, perhaps, he might feel the 
sorrows and distresses of his fellow-creatures; when he adds, ‘ his hand 
was seldom or never stretched out to relieve them,’ he is directly contradicted 
by Dr. Zachary Pearce, bishop of Rochester, who averred, of his own know- 
ledge, that Pulteney bestowed the tenth part of his income in charitable 
uses.” 

This last observation furnishes an opening for the remarks, which 
we have had occasion very often to make in going over the pages 
before us, and which, we fear, will have to be repeated no less fre- 
quently in future times, when the annals of the present age come 
to be consulted ; it is this, that there is so much personal virulence 
or favouritism engendered by political partizanship, as to set any 
thing like unreserved faith in historical memoirs completely at 
defiance ; so that while we know that the leaders of parties are 
exposed to manifold temptations to abuse their opportunities, they 
are also, like all other conspicuous objects, exposed to injurious 
storms and unmerited assaults. 

The character which our author draws of George the First, if it 
contain nothing that is striking on account of its novelty, has at 
least the merit of being brief, and of bringing under a glance the 
whole man. We cite it as a fair specimen of Mr. Cooke’s ordinary 
style and impartiality. 

“ George the First had passed his life in the rule of a petty principality 
his ideas of government had radiated as far as the frontiers of his electorate, 
and had been stopped by its confines; habit had formed them to their 
sphere, and even when transplanted into a nobler field, they refused to ger- 
minate. George upon the throne of England was still only the Elector of 
Hanover; he was ignorant of the language, he hated the habits, he was 
even impatient of the acclamations of his new subjects. Lazy and inactive, 
and therefore lowly seusual, even in his pleasures, the ordinary duties of his 
station were to him intolerably wearisome ; his disregard of splendour, and 
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his utter ignorance of ambition, took from these onerous duties their cor- 
responding rewards ; what wonder, therefore, that he thought little of the 
honour or advantage of a nation he did not understand, and in questions of 
foreign policy looked only to the interests of his own electorate ? 

*« This partiality to his native country cannot be objected personally against 
this prince, it was the price which the nation paid upon changing the family 
of its kings. At the age of fifty-four, George had the formed habits of a 
German; it was England’s misfortune, not his fault, that he did not 
possess or seek any knowledge of our history, our laws, or our constitution. 

‘*In his private character, although jealous and resentful, this prince was 
not without benevolence, and, although dull and phlegmatic, he was not 
destitute of ordinary ability, nor, when among those whose company he 
chiefly affected, even of pleasantry. A rare instance is recorded of a happy 
and ready repartee—too curious an achievement for George I. to be omitted : 
—At the time of the Scotch rebellion, Bishop Atterbury, so celebrated as a 
Jacobite, a scholar, and, as his contemporaries judged, a deist, was detailing 
to the king, with many expressions of affected sorrow, the progress the 
rebels had made. ‘ My Lord Bishop,’ interrupted the king, ‘I fear the 
rebels as little as you do Jesus Christ.’ 

“The disadvantageous parts of the king’s character were already well 
known to the nation, as they had been carefully sketched and artfully 
heightened by the emissaries of the Stuarts; they were also the most pro- 
minent and obvious features : his simplicity, economy, and love of peace, 
required time to be developed and appreciated.” 

There were two remarkable Bills which the Whigs introduced 
during the reign of George the First—one of which passed, the 
other not—and regarding them Mr. Cooke’s tenets and modes of 
reasoning may be very justly tested; we refer to the Septennial 
and the Peerage Bills. The former, he characterises as a bold and 
unconstitutional, but necessary assumption of power. There was. 
reason to fear that without such a measure, the election that was 
about to be regularly resorted to, would send to the House of 
Commons a Tory majority—a party who had become Jacobite— 
and that the ensuing Session would have to be opened by James 
the ‘Third. It is, however, amusing, he remarks, to note some of 
the arguments with which the supporters of this Bill maintained 
their ground, which furnish a remarkable instance of how easily 
men adopt any propositions, when they have once become converts 
to the conclusion they appear to favour. He continues—‘“ Unwil- 
ling to manifest any distrust of the electors, and denying that they 
were at all unpopular, the Whigs became suddenly awake to the 
great inconvenience of popular tumults, the debaucheries occasioned 
by elections, and the corruption of the morals and principles of the 
people. They sighed over the animosities which these frequent 
contests created throughout the country, and declaimed against the 
exorbitance of their expense as ruinous to the candidates. They 
appropriated for the occasion all the common-places of Toryism, 
and paraded inconveniences which are as powerful to prove that 
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Parliaments should endure twenty years as that they should last 
for seven.” Perhaps some may also charge our author with incon- 
sistency, and wilful blindness when, after all this, he says, that this 
‘«‘bold and unconstitutional” act is not now-a-days a matter of 
« practical importance,” being neutralized by the average duration 


of Parliaments. 
With respect to the Peerage Bill, Mr. Cooke’s animadversions 


and censures are more decided. 


“ The next enterprise of the Whigs was one which can admit of no 
defence. It was an undisguised attempt to perpetuate the power of their 
faction, at the expense of the constitution. I allude tothe Peerage bill, 
which was, in 1719, introduced into the house of lords, and which, 
although for a short time abandoned, at length passed that assembly. The 
Whigs now possessed so decided a majority in the peers, that the only 
means by which the Tories could hope to carry on the government, upon 
the accession of the prince, was a large creation; and they did not conceal 
their intention of following the precedent which their own party had esta- 
blished in the reign of Queen Anne. Sunderland, aware that they would 
not scruple to put this threat into execution, prevailed upon the king to 
sanction a bill, by which the crown surrendered the right of unlimited 
creation. This, like the Septennial bill, was an efficient provision against 
an expected exigence ; but, like that measure also, it established a certain 
and permanent change, as a provision against a contingent and temporary 
danger. The change, however, now proposed to be effected was infinitely 
more important, and its noxious character was far less problematical than 
had been that of lengthening the duration of parliaments. The instances 
are comparatively rare in which irresponsible power has been trusted to an 
individual, and has been used with moderation; there is no instance of 
it having been possessed by a body of men without being abused. The 
constitution, therefore, had wisely reserved a power which, although not 
intended to be frequently or lightly resorted to, was of infinite value, since 
the knowledge of its existence would frequently prevent the necessity of 
its exercise. By this reservation an assembly, which the ends of the con- 
stitution required should not be acted upon by every breeze of popular 
feeling, was nevertheless controlable by the deliberately-expressed judg- 
ment of the nation. No rational monarch, at the risk of his throne, no 
rational minister, at the peril of his life, would dare to put violence upon 
this assembly, unless he felt that the house of peers, as then constituted, 
was plainly hostile to the sentiments of the great majority of the nation; 
and unless he felt that this majority were not acting from impulse which 
a moment might check, but from a deliberate conviction, which would 
ensure permanent approbation and support. Had this responsibility been 
destroyed the consequences would probably have been more fatal to the 
peers than to the country. When commoners could no longer look up to 
a seat among them as an attainable object of honourable ambition, all 
sympathy for the order would quickly have died away; when they beheld 
them, as they must have beheld them, in frequent collision with their 
representatives, having separate interests from the body of the nation, 
they would look upon them as a body permanently hostile to the whole 
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untitled population of the kingdom. It would require only the recollection 
that there existed no constitutional means by which this spirit could be 
overcome, to suggest that where these had been found wanting, force had, 
heretofore, efficiently supplied the defect. A revolution, favoured by the 
great majority of the landholders, and the whole mercautile interest of a 
commercial country, could not fail of success. There can be little doubt 
that, had the Peerage bill succeeded, the popular indignation would ere 
long have swept away the house of lords. 


Walpole, who was out of office, defeated the measure, although 
Mr. Cooke is inclined to question his motives, and to set them down 
to jealousy and vindictiveness. 

hen speaking of Marlborough’s death, our author takes occa- 
sion, as is usual with other historians, to review in outline the great 
man’s life—presumed motives of action—feelings under disappoint- 
ment—and prospects as to the future. ‘There is discriminative 
ene in the estimate of the Duke’s political principles, and by 
eeping it in view, one may arrive at a satisfactory solution of cer- 
tain contrarieties in his public conduct. But when licence is given 
to the imagination, and delightful conjectures are sported concerning 
the delights and happiness which sentimental prognostications might 
afford the retired and neglected hero, we can only say that we 
fondly hope they were realized at Blenheim. The summary and 


the speculation, however, which we now quote, do honour to Mr. 
Cooke’s head and heart. 


‘Since the accession of George I., Marlborough had been treated with 
great outward courtesy, and real neglect. While levelling the colossal 
power of Louis XIV., and scattering and pursuing his armies, Marlborough 
had been so unreasonable as to postpone to the interests of Europe, the 
peculiar interests of the electorate of Hanover. ‘This want of deference to 
the elector the King of England never could forgive. It was necessary to 
respect the national admiration, and to retain him in public employment ; 
but he was allowed no particle of influence. So little was he consulted, 
even upon subjects supposed to be immediately under his control, that he 
was unable to nominate to a vacant lieutenancy. If he wished to obtain for 
another a favour from the crown, he was compelled to make the application 
through a private friend having less distinction and more influence ; but 
* Don’t say it is for me, or you are sure to be refused,’ was his invariable 
and necessary injunction. 

* Disgusted by such unworthy treatment, and unable, after having ruled 
so absolu‘ely in the court and cabinet, to recommence the arts of an expec- 
tant courtier, Marlborough retired entirely from public life. In the magni- 
ficent domain of Blenheim, the splendid testimonial of his country’s grati- 
tude, he could fly from the present to the future; he could anticipate the 
time when his name would still be familiar, and his deeds still fresh in 
the memory of all, when the acts of his contemporaries had ceased to 
interest, and their names were with difficulty remembered. Neither the 
neglect of a court, nor the more tormenting tyranny of an ignoble vice, 
could render unhappy a man who had such a refuge. If, during the 
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declining days of Marlborough, the present was dim and cheerless, he could, 
while reason yet remained, look back upon acts whose brightness even the 
treachery and meanness of Lord Churchill could not destroy, and forward 
into fields of time, where his glories should only be more widely diffused, 
as the deeds whence they radiated became more distant. 

‘As a political chief, we have seen Marlborough the leader and main- 
stay of each party alternately. In this character we must record his acts, 
but it would be vain to attempt to trace them to any principles of govern- 
ment. The early part of his life was spent in working out the fortune of a 
courtier ; so long as he strove only to attain this object, or to preserve it 
when attained, he continued a Tory. His manhood was spent in building 
up the fame of a soldier. War—the prostration of France—was his object, 
and, as the Whigs alone were heartily inclined to second him in this, 
Marlborough became a Whig. I believe it was the bitter hatred he con- 
ceived for Oxford, the persecution he suffered from the Tories, and the 
controlling influence of the masculine mind of his duchess, strong, even 
when yoked with that of a hero, that preserved his party consistency. I 
can remember no proof that he was ever governed by any theoretical pre- 
ference for a peculiar principle of government.” 


Of one among the last of Walpole’s battles, the following presents 
a graphic sketch. It also affords a striking picture of the stratagies 
sometimes resorted to by parties, when the floor of the House of 
Commons becomes the theatre of their explosion. 


“ On the 21st the government members were startled upon entering the 
house of commons to find the opposition benches crowded with the whole 
strength of the party. It was evident that no effort had been spared to 
bring up every vote at their command; cripples had been brought in upon 
their crutches, and sick men, enveloped in bandages and nightcaps, pro- 
claimed the importance of an occasion which had drawn them from their 
beds. Meanwhile so well had the secret been kept that the government 
benches were empty, and no business of importance had been expected. 
The appearance of the house was explained, when Pulteney rose and ina 
speech of great power arraigned the conduct of the minister in the pro- 
secution of the war. He conclued with a motion, to refer those papers 
relating to the subject which had been produced, to a secret committee. 
Upon this demonstration messengers were, of course, despatched in all 
directions, As the debate was industriously drawn out, the ministerial 
retainers gradually arrived, and, although so completely outmanceuvred 
in the first instance, Walpole compensated by his diligence for his want 
of preparation. 

‘When each party had ready every vote they could hope to muster the 
debate was concluded, and the most extraordinary artifices were adopted 
to influence the division. ‘The Prince of Wales, who was present, asto- 
nished at the number of invalids who were being carried into the house, 
exclaimed to General Churchill, who sat near him, ‘They have got to- 
gether the lame, the halt, and the blind, ’— * Yes, the lame on our side, 
the blinds on yours,’ was the reply. Two of these invalids and a gentle- 
man who had recently lost a relation, and could not appear with decency 
for want of a suit of mourning, had been impressed by Lord Walpole, 
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and kept in a room opening into the house, which he held as auditor of 
the exchequer; some opposition members getting information of this 
stuffed the keyhole of the dvor with sand. At the critical moment the 
key was found useless, and three votes were thus lost. Upon the division 
the defection of two Tory members turned the scale, giving Walpole 
the majority of two, which would otherwise have been against him. 


We go forward toa period when a man, whose patrimonial fortune 
was small, whose birth was far from being of the first rank, and 
whose family could not command extensive influence, came to the 
helm of affairs, and let the people know something of their rightful 
powers—we mean the elder Pitt—he, who when first he got into 
Parliament, though only a subaltern in the army, drew from Wal- 
pole while admiring and trembling, these words, ‘‘ we must muzzle 
that terrible cornet of horse!” When he became minister, with the 
confidence of a master mind, he proceeded to fulfil the prophecy 
which he had uttered in the former year to the Duke of Devonshire 
—viz. that “he was sure he could save the country, and he was 
equally sure no man else could.” 


“ From the moment that he assumed the reins of government the panic 
which had paralyzed our efforts disappeared ; instead of mourning over 
former disgraces, and dreading future defeats, the nation assumed, in a 
moment, an air of confidence, and awaited with impatience for tidings of 
victory. The narrator of party-struggles has nothing to do with this 
era; party was extinct; the mastery of Pitt’s genius was felt in every 
bosom ; dazzled by his genius, born onward by a tide of success, the 
nation followed his counsels as the dictates of a superior being, and rose, 
as one man, to do his bidding. France, lately so insolent, felt his power 
and bled from every limb; that people, who lately revelled in the antici- 
pation of invading and plundering Britain, now fled the seas at our 
approach, and trembled, even upon theirown shores. In each of the four 
quarters of the globe were our arms atthe same time triumphant; in each 
our alliance was deemed the best assurance of safety. 

“It was not the Whig or the Tory party which did all this—it was 
William Pitt. The plan of operations was his, his colleagues heard and 
obeyed. ‘It will be impossible to have so many ships prepared so soon,’ 
objected Lord Anson, when Pitt had projected the expedition to Rochfort. 
‘If,’ was the reply, ‘these ships are not ready at the time specified 
I shall impeach your Lordship in the house of commons.’—The ships 
were ready. 

‘** Pitt was one of those few men who have been able to serve their 
country without submitting to the bondage of a party. He was a Whig 
in the best and purest sense of that term. He was such as Russell would 
have been had nature bestowed upon him genius, and fortune the govern- 
ment of an empire. When was the voice of the first Pitt ever raised 
against the rights of the people ? who has ever been so constant and so 
eloquent in their defence ? He was foremost among those who sought 
to promote the happiness of the many, by recovering the usurpations of 
the few ; and whenever the all-engrossing subject of the war allowed him 
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a moment for domestic legislation, his measures testified the colour of the 
principles whence they sprung. Let his militia bill show that he 
was not afraid to trust even the power of the sword in the hands of 
the people.” 

This is a lofty character, but not more lofty than deserved. It 
is delightful and refreshing to alight upon such a noble instance of 
prodigious genius, which made the nation bend in something like 
an attitude of adoration to it, so deeply imbued with public virtue 
and private worth, as shone in the character of the immortal 
Chatham. On the comparison between Russell and Pitt, our author 
afterwards remarks, that it is not to be supposed that they held 
precisely the same sentiments upon the principles of government— 
that the former sought only for the people an exemption from 
tyranny, while the latter demanded for them a large share of politi- 
cal power. The distinction 1s good ; but then we ought to consider 
the different circumstances and periods in which each flourished, 
and then the enlightened and unflinching policy of each may claim 
a closer resemblance. 

The last extract that we have room for, describes the character 
of George the Third, at the time he ascended the throne. We are 
not going to canvass its accuracy, nor indeed, was it our intention, 
in taking up the volume, to do more than to speak generally of its 
merits, and afford an opportunity to our readers to judge of it for 
themselves ; the topics handled being of a nature, which every one 
will pronounce upon, probably, according to some former bias. We 
may add a single sentence, however, regarding Mr. Cooke’s merits 
as a writer, and say, that with few exceptions he composes correctly, 
forcibly, and easily ; but on some occasions there are symptoms of 
Jabour and false ornament. 

“ George III. was in his twenty-third year when he ascended the throne. 
His education had not been that which is calculated to form a wise ora 
popular monarch. His tutors, the Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Stone, and 
Mr. Scott, were men of sense, learning, and good intentions ; but they had 
little to do with the moulding of the mind of their pupil. This prince’s 
early youth had been passed in the nursery, amid the adulation of weak 
women and ignorant pages; and he emerged from this tutelage only to be- 
come an instrument in the hands of his mother to work a petty opposition 
to his grandfather. Being thus continually in the hands of persons whose 
interest it was to flatter and deceive, we cannot expect to find him possessed 
of any knowledge of mankind, or evincing any powers of self-control. His 
character is, nevertheless, a most singular consequence of such an educa- 
tion ; and we are rather inclined to wonder at finding him what he was, than 
disappointed at not finding him what we could wish him to have been. We 
expect to see in a youth accustomed from infancy to unvaried indulgence, 
never subjected to control, and living at a period when morality was 
so little esteemed that vice dispensed with adisguise, strong passions which 
discover themselves in headlong vices and glittering virtues. But George 
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was destitute of both. The Earl of Waldegrave, who enjoyed such pecu. 
liar opportunities of knowing him, has sketched his character when he was 
entering on his twenty-first year, and his sketch bears internal evidence of 
faithful resemblance. According to this authority, he possessed abilities 
which, although not excellent, wanted only a proper cultivation to be tole. 
rable : he was honest, but not generous; religious, but not charitable; 
willing to act justly, but not active to discover what was just; indifferent 
to pleasure, but averse to business; not violent in his resentments, but 
moody, sullen, and unforgiving towards those who provoked or incurred his 
displeasure.” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XI.—Impresstons of Italy, and other Poems. By the Lapy 
E. Stuart WorTLEy. London: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 


Tis lady’s feelings are amiable and tender, and she occasionally expresses 
herself naturally and happily. But why does she write so much, or why 
does she not bestow more pains upon that which she publishes? Here we 
have poems about Italy, miscellaneous poems, and songs, almost innu- 
merable—filling an octavo volume of more than three hundred pages. 
We have looked over the whole in search of some superior bit, that 
will occupy little space. But really there is so much sameness through- 
out, that, open anywhere at random, we cannot do our poetess injustice. 
The following from ‘‘ Songs, &c., from unpublished poems,” is certainly 
not an unfavourable specimen. It is called, ‘*‘ Alone! I love to be 
alone.” 
“Alone! J love to be alone, 
Wandering in silence, fancy-free, 
By none addressed—approached by none— 
For then, then, I am most with thee ! 


Thy voice of music fills the air, 
Thy smile of beauty fills the sky, 
And though thyself thou art not there, 
The world is all thy memory ! 


Thy memory doth enchant—illume 
The world within me and around ; 
Without that they were one blank gloom, 
But with that they’re as Eden found ! 


Alone ! I would be oft alone, 
And shapes unseen by others see ; 
And hear sweet voices heard by none— 
Shapes ?—voices ?—nay ! but thine—but thee.” 


By far the longest poem in the volume is meant to be satirical, under the 
title, ‘‘ Reform—Liberty— March of Intellect—Equality.”” Let Liberals, 
Reformers of all classes, and Radicals, look to themselves; otherwise her 
Jadyship will be the death of them. But many of the pieces are pathetic. 
Yet whethersad, gay, orsarcastic, the instances of feeble thoughts and faulty 
rhymes are constantly occurring. We heartily counsel the authoress to 
strive to avoid these defects and errors when she next comes before the 
public with any of her still ‘‘ unpublished poems.” 
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Art. XII1.—Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commentary upon the Prophecies 
of Zechariah. Translated from the Hebrew. With Notes, and Ob. 
cervations on the passages relating to the Messiah. By the Rev. A. 
M‘Caut, A.M. London: Duncan. 


From the Introduction to this translation, we learn that Kimchi flourished 
about the time of the third Crusade, A. D. 1190, and lived through the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. It is supposed that he was born at Nar- 
bonne. Of Jewish learning, Mr. M‘Caul speaks in highly favourable terms, 
and he seems to be a perfectly competent judge. Concerning the Jewish 
commentators of the Hebrew Scriptures, he adopts Gesenius’s words, who 
says, that ‘‘ the judicious (Christian) commentator will know how to use 
much in them that is indisputably true and good; and a facility in under- 
standing these sources is indispensably necessary to every respectable inter- 
preter.” Our translator adds, *‘ ‘To the reader of the English Bible, Kimchi 
is also of value, as he will find the translations generally confirmed, and see 
how very little that rabbi would have altered. Indeed, a comparison with 
the rabbies would show that our translators were deeply read in, and dili- 
gent in consulting the best Jewish authorities, and would go far towards 
proving that we have great reason to be satisfied with, and thankful for, 
our English translation. ‘To the student of divinity, Kimchi and his con- 
temporaries are of great importance, inasmuch as they may be regarded as 
the founders of a new school of Jewish theology.’’ Mr. M‘Caul therefore 
offers the present translation as a specimen, which, if favourably received, 
may induce him to proceed farther, since it is his wish that Kimchi’s Com- 
mentary on the Prophets complete, was laid before the English public. We 
are sure, that were the whole so learnedly executed, and copiously illustrated 
as the Book that is before us, no ordinary contribution to Christian divinity 
would be therein found. The Notes throw much light upon Hebrew erudi- 
tion and Hebrew scholars, but from the extended Observations that are 
appended to each chapter, whenever any reference has been made in the 
text to the Messiah, the chief practical good will be derived. We should 
think that every biblical scholar, and every minister of the Gospel, will 
consult this translation. Its price is only seven shillings; and considering 
the manner in which it is got up, and the quantity of Hebrew letter-press 
which is inserted, it must be pronounced extremely cheap. 





Arr. XIII.—Meteorology considered in its connexion with Astronomy, 
Climate, and the Geographical Distribution of Animals and Plants, 
equally as with the Seasons and Changes of the Weather. By Patrick 
Murruy. London: Balliére. 1836, 


Mr. Murray is an indefatigable student of the sciences immediately con- 
nected with the subject of the present volume, and from what we have 
glanced at in several of his works, we are inclined to think: he has made 
considerable progress in the culture of these sciences. But there is such 
a quantity of pedantic egotism about him, and his inability to express 
himself in grammatical and intelligible English, is so deplorable, that he 
can never be a successful teacher of any science or art, when his instruc- 
tions take the shape of a book. The Preface (which is the part of a book we 
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always read, immediately after catching the announcement in the title-page) 
of his work is more than enough to repel the reader. We cite three sentences, 
as examples of our author's skill in literary composition. He has been 
urging the necessity for the formation of a Meteorological Society, and 
would willingly contribute his influence towards the institution —modestly 
alluding to his own discoveries as a ground-work. He says—* And if in 
the event of being successful, and that, as being identified with the country, 
Englishmen of a future day, may, possibly, turn to these discoveries with 
feelings of pride and exultation:—what more appropriate or honourable 
record could those of the present day leave to future times, as to the recep- 
tion afforded them at the period of their being made, than the one here 
proposed; having, as it would be sure to have, from its ability, the counte- 
nance and support of all good men on its side. For, as to the individual 
whose name happens to be associated with these discoveries—as personal 
considerations have had but little to do in the devoting his time and atten- 
tion in the manner he has done to these subjects, as proved by the, to him, 
severe pecuniary losses, which, to the present, it has entailed on him.” 
Again—* For, in a case such as this, where at the outset, or when first 
taken up by the author, all was obscurity ; and where, consequently, com- 
mencing in darkness, and thence advancing gradually and by almost im- 
perceptible degrees into light, the transit could not by possibility have been 
sudden; but, even under the most favourable circumstances, must have been 
the work of time; and one determined more by accident than by talent in 
the result.” What will “‘ Englishmen of a future day” say of this arro- 
gance so miserably set forth? But Mr. Murphy need not fear them, but 
rather the additional “ pecuniary losses” which his snuff-paper will entail 
upon him. It is not a little remarkable, and yet it is not without a prece- 
dent, to find a man who cannot express himself in tolerable English, ever- 
lastingly interlarding his speech with French phrases and quotations. But 
such is so frequently the case with our author, that we advise him next © 
time he burdens the press, to eschew entirely the language that claims an 
affinity with the Saxon ; and at the same time to take lessons in the science 
of punctuation, but, above all, to study the sequences of thought. His long 
sentences are only half sentences. 





Art. X1V.—Remarks on Dr. Buckland’s View of the Mosaic 
Creation, as the Last Fitting-up of the Earth: with a Notice of the 


Recorded Extent of the Deluge. By Eretzsepuer. London: 
Smallfield and Son. 1837. 


Aw able and learned examination of Dr. Buckland’s explanation of the 
events detailed in the first chapter of Genesis, given in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, which we reviewed some months back. On the subject of the 
Deluge, the author argues that the relation in the original does not require 
it to be believed, that it was universal, or that it covered the whole globe. 
We recominend the pamphlet to those who either as geologists, or 
sincere inquirers, but hesitating believers as to the whole canon of Scripture, 
may have stumbled at the Mosaic account; each of whom will find in these 
passages ingenious and valuable suggestions, as well as expert, critical 
interpretations. 
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Art. XV.— My Travels; a Series of Conversations with a Young 
Sister, after returning from Journeys in France, Italy, Malta, and 
Turkey. pp. 302. London: Westley and Davis. 


Amone the multitude of books that are constantly issuing from the press, 
there is every now and then some unpretending little one, which, what- 
ever may be said concerning the trashiness of the majority, and the thinly 
disguised trade of appropriating yet spoiling what has long ago been 
written by some generally neglected genius, or about an age of scribblers, 
convinces us, that the schoolmaster really has been abroad and is alive and 
active,—some little book, that in a less fertile age would have exalted 
the name of the author and been the vehicle of long remembrance. Here 
is just such a work,—written, we cannot for a moment doubt, by a 
young female, who has visited and closely observed the countries named 
in its title page. It is full of remarks which could only occur to an 
intelligent person of this description; often remarks, too, which have 
seldom or never occurred to the lords of the creation, though learned 
and scientific, who have set out for the avowed purpose of enlightening 
the world. If works upon a plan similar to the present were abundant, 
and introduced into our seminaries, there would be fewer novels read, 
and therefore fewer published. 





Art. XVI.—On Deformities of the Chest and Spine. By WituuM 
Coutson, Surgeon, &c. Illustrated by plates. London: Hurst, 


Tus work, among other things, ably treats of those direful evils which 
absurd custom, in the matters of tight lacing and stays has propagated 
and still upholds to a frightful extent. England with all its civilization 
and knowledge, has never been surpassed for follies of the sort alluded 
to; neither by semi-barbarian, nor savage nations. The system of resort- 
ing to artificial means for the purpose of controuling the natural growth 
of the human frame, is as outrageously practised in this country, though 
the parts abused may be different, as in China where small feet are in 
vogue, or among those American Indians where flattened heads are, or 
were, the surest signs of nobility of birth, and exquisite proportions. One 
cannot read a work like the present without being led to feel that custom 
can blind the common sense of a nation to the most mischievous absurd- 
ities, and that it is almost as easy for man to create something out of 
nothing, as to banish monstrous habits, that send thousands prematurely 
tothe grave. All females, and all parents ought to study Mr. Coulson’s 
work, All journalists should unite, as concerning a cause, which vitally 
involves public morality and good taste, in denouncing and holding up 
to scorn the worse than brutal practices referred to. 





Arr. XVIII.—The Life of Alcuin, by Dr. F. Lorenzo Halle; translated 
from the German. By J. May Stee, 18mo. London: Hurst, 


Tus is a very ably written work, containing the life of an extraordinary 
man who illumined a dark period in the history of mind and manners in 
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Europe. No less a person than Charlemagne, and an era of no less 
mark in the history of the world than that in which he flourished, are 
curiously illustrated in these pages. Of the translation we must speak 
in the highest terms; it ought to be the means of obtaining for the 
talented and accomplished female who has executed this department of 
the performance, according to its present shape, permanent honour. We 
confidently predict that it will do so, and that it will be rendered the 
occasion of such encouragement to her as may hereafter be more volumi- 
nously shown. In point of neatness, cheapness, and intrinsic value, few 
modern publications can present superior claims upon the favour of the 
public than this “ Life of Alcuin,” and we are far mistaken if it do not 
speedily become a universal favourite with the reading public ; especially 
with all those who love to trace the career of a great and good man, as 
evidenced in a literary and religious life of uncommon activity. 





Art. XVIIL—The Policy of England towards Spain considered 
chiefly with reference to “ A Review of the Social and Political State 
of the Basque Provinces, §c.’’ London: Ridgway. 


Tuis pamphlet contains a searching examination and a powerful refuta- 
tion of many of the statements advanced in a work lately published, 
which, it is understood, came from the pen of Jord Carnarvon, and 
which, we reviewed in our Journal for January last. It is probable that 
his lordship, who is a strong Conservative, put forth that performance,— 
which animadverts on the measures of our own Whig Government, fre- 
quently and severely, in reference to its policy towards Spain,—with the 
view of strengthening the party to which he belongs, during the present 
session of parliament. But if such have been his motives at the parti- 
cular juncture of time which he chose for the publication of his book, itis 
not less probable that some one of the able adherents of Lord Melbourne’s 
administration has, with an equal regard to the season, undertaken this 
reply and review. But whoever the writer, or whatever his motives 
may be, he proves himself singularly well acquainted with the past his- 
tory, and present condition of Spain; particularly is he well-armed as 
respects the interests and duties of Great Britain towards that nation, 
and the state of feeling which it reciprocates with us, as well as to the 
precise causes of insurrection that actuate the inhabitants of the Basque 
Provinces. On each and all of the questions which divide the political 
parties in England concerning Spain, the present writer detects extra- 
ordinary mistakes and ignorance in the noble author’s accounts and 
reasonings; so that to every one who takes a deep interest in the affairs 
of the peninsula, or who is ill-informed regarding the Spanish people, 
and to all, especially, who have read Lord Carnarvon’s delightful but 
one-sided volumes, this pamphlet ought to be heartily recommeded. Lord 
Palmerston has found an efficient advocate in its author. 
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Art. XIX.—The Stale of the Question as to Steam Navigation with 
India. By Captain Metvictte Grinpray. London: Smith, Elder, 


and Co. 1837. 
Tux impracticability of Steam Navigation to India by the Euphrates is 
now confessed, and the only route that remains to be thought of is by 
the Red Sea. The practicability of such communication by this line is 
not doubted; the expensé attending its establishment and continuance, is 
not apprehended to be great; while the advantages, social, political, and 
commercial, which would attend it, must be vast and incalculable. We 
only wonder that active measures, and a strenuous effort have not a year 
or two ago been applied towards the completion of the means by which 
this line of intercourse is be opened. We cannot, however, on consider- 
ing the wealth, and the spirit of enterprize, of which England can boast, 
or the magnitude of the interests at stake, believe that the matter will 
much longer remain in this state of uncertainty. At any rate the blame of 
supineness will not lay at the door of the author of the pamphlet before 
us, which details clearly, succinctly, and forcibly, the bearings of the 
whole subject ; and earnestly urges upon his countrymen, attention to its 
merits. The publication is not only able, but well timed: no doubt it will 


have its proper effect with many readers. 





—_ -- - 








Art. XX.— The Outcast. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
1836. 


In the preface to this gloomy poem pains are taken to convince the 
reader that there is no propinquity or sort of relationship between its 
hero and the author. His caution, we think, might have been omitted ; 
for it would never occur to any one, We are sure, that such a character, 
as the Outcast describes himself to be, could exist. However, poets are 
entitled to much licence, and the principal question is not as to the veri- 
similitude or probability of the portraiture, but the merits of the poetry 
which clothes the story. Well then, it does not seem due to the author 
to allow him any very considerable praise. The story concerns a per- 
sonage of Byron’s Corsair order, and does not betray the slightest ori- 
ginality. The poetry, though sometimes effective, is upon the whole 
forced, wonderfully laboured, and tiresomely redundant, both in respect 
of sentiment and language. The author, though a student in the school 
cf Byron, has none of that puet’s grasp of thought, power and felicity 
of concentration, or meteor-like imagery. He cannot limn a character 
by a few bold strokes, and he uniformly seems to have striven to sketch 
Some mighty and unsurpassed features, but to have felt that he could not 
compass his purpose; as if the contemplated achievement failed for want 
of having a defined object in view. A specimen will show our meaning. 
Here is part of the description of the hero, but only a part; for the same 
sort of antithetic delineations are not only again and again resorted to in 
outlining this precious gentleman, but he himself, whose autobiography 
occupies the greater portion of the poem, is quite an adept at the same 
style of painting. This second Conrad thus appears at an early interview 
between the poet and him :— 
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** T look'd on him, and I felt I viewed 
A lofty spirit; but ‘twas one 
That fate, in a vindictive mood, 
Had vented her despite upon. 
In his stern, proud and rugged mien, 
Though deeply scath'd, might still be seen 


The noble cast his features bore, 


His eyebrow, thickly set, bent o’er 
A dark determined glance; an eye, 
Though proud, that told of misery 
It seemed to feel, and yet defy. 
The locks that on his temples grew 
Had somewhat lost their raven hue : 
His form, though powerful still, was bent; 
His brow with many furrows rent ; 
But still the eye’s fierce glow and stroke 
Unquench’d, undimm’d and flashing spoke ! 
It told—the will once fixt to do, 
The spirit that would dare it too: 
There was that recklessness which flows, 
The product of successive woes, 
That harrow up the soul to dare, 
And leave it nought to hope or care ; 
But not the dark malignant will, 
By nature fiercely prone to ill: 
It told of passions deep, intense ; 
But ’midst them the observant eye, 
As oft it is found, could espy, 
Of milder feelings, such as raise 

The man above mere brutal sense, 
That had blaz’d strong in earlier days, 

Affection and benevolence. 

+ * * 

One where grief had done its work 
But midst whose darker traits a spark 

Of brighter yet appeared to Jurk. 

His features shewed in many a track, 

The wrench of passions fiery rack ; 

There times and scenes that long had flown, 
As years o’ergrey the rugged stone. 

Had left their furrows deep imprest; 
The brands by burning sorrow thrown, 
To mark the wretched as her own; 
There was the haggardness she leaves 
Upon his mien, who hopeless grieves ; 
The rent of anguish, and the wear 
Of feeling’s fierce contest was there ; 

Though that eye’s fearless glance ex press’t;”’ 


With a great deal more toa like tune, even before the hero’s eyes and 
visage is depicted; the same sort of hammering about furrows, tracks; 
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rents, &c. fatiguing the reader without adding a new or distinct image. 
We may add, as a general criticism, that, as may be seen in the extract 
above, the imagery is often confused and inaccurate. There is, besides, 
many violations of rhythm, not a little that is prosaic both in thought 
and dress, and sometimes simple grammatical construction is lost sight 
of. For example: 
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“I know ’twas him;” 
« Ah yes! I knew her well, and ne’er 
Was there a gentler soul than her.” 


Art. XXI.—The Churches of London: A History and Description 
of the Ecclesiastical Edifices of the Metropolis. By Gtoree Gop- 
wIN, Jun. Architect. Assisted by Joun Britton. London: Tilt. 

‘« Here we have the second number of this well-conceived work, which 
both in plan and execution is worthy of the Churches of London, These 
churches as regards number, variety, and, in many instances beauty, in 
others antiquity, furnish ample materials for a descriptive and illustrated 
history. The present portion of it contains two views of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral—that majestic and beautiful temple—the glory of the city over 
which it seems to preside with a holy aspect. Along with the views 
there is corresponding literary matter, which, in point of judgment, 
knowledge, and taste, évinces that the conductors of the work are mas- 
ters of the subjects discussed. An extract will best show the style and 
minuteness of the descriptions, and also afford to our country readers an 
inducement to visit such a magnificent specimen of architecture. ‘ The 
Whispering Gallery at the base of the dome, is an object of popular cu- 
riosity and wonder. The rationale of the acoustic effect produced by 
the cylindrical wall and concavity of the ceiling, aided perhaps by the 
materials of which they are composed, is so difficult to be arrived at, 
that it will not be expedient to enter upon the subject in this place. The 
slightest sound is transmitted frcm one side of the gallery to the other 
with great rapidity and distinctness. 

‘* Above the interior dome, in order to carry the lantern with which 
the Cathedral is crowned, (reputed to be of the enormous weight of 
seven hundred tons,) Sir Christopher has introduced a brick cone; one 
of the most original and skilful contrivances the building exhibits; and 
on this is constructed the exterior dome, which is chiefly of wood. When 
looking down into the church from the gallery around the opening at 
the top of the inner dome, whence men below seem but as children, the 
immensity of the structure is more than ordinarily felt, and reflections 
on the greatness and the littleness of man—his power and puerility—flit 
through the mind involuntarily, 

“ The Choir is separated from the central area by an organ screen, on 
which appears an inscription in Latin, to the following effect, taken from 
the tomb of Wren, whose body reposes in the crypt, below the western 
aisle of the choir :—‘ Beneath lies Christopher Wren, the builder of this 
church and city, who lived more than ninety years, not for himself, but 
the public good. Reader! if you seek his monument—Look around !’” 

We add the dimensions of St. Paul’s as given in the work before us. 
Length of the church and porch 500 feet; breadth within the doors of 
the porticos 240; exterior diameter of the cupola 145; and height from 
the ground without to the top of the cross 340 feet. 
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Art. XXII.— The Lady's Cabinet Lawyer; being a Summary in 
familiar language of the exclusive and peculiar rights and liabilities, 
legal and equitable of Women, when unmarried, wives, or widows. 
By a Barnister of the Middle Temple. London: J. Van Voorst. 


In this neat pocket volume, the Ladies may have for three shillings and 
sixpence, an amount of condensed information that may be of eminent 
service to them in every condition or period of life. They have really 
much cause to be grateful to the * Barrister,’’ whose considerate recog- 
nition of their best worldly interests and dearest rights is not more 
prominent, than are the ability and the taste which distinguish his per- 
formance. There can be no duubt of * The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer ” 
having many readers, who will make the volume their frequent and not 
unpleasurable study; and if it instruct and encourage but one timid or 
misused fair one to assert her privileges, or to guard against imposition, 
we are sure the gallant author will deem himself amply rewarded for his 
work. We recommend the smal] volume to every one of the tender 
sex, for it contains more than may be presumed even from its descriptive 
title. 











Art. XXIII. — Indian Reminiscences; or, the Bengal Moofussul 
Miscellany. Chiefly written by the late G. A. Appison, Esq. 8vo. 
London: Bull. 


We learn that G. A. Addison was a collateral descendant of the great 
Addison, that he was born in 1792, was private secretary to Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and died in 1815. From the contents of the present volume, 
there is reason for believing, had his days been prolonged, that he would 
have made a figure in the republic of letters. These pieces exhibit very 
considerable merit and variety ; and though it is easy to discover that they 
are the productions of a juvenile writer, their defects and redundancies are 
such as we like to see in the style of a youthful adventurer. Still, we do not 
think that the fame of the deceased would have sustained much damage, 
though his early literary efforts had been allowed to waste themselves in 
India; nor do we believe, had he lived till his imagination, judgment, 
and taste had been matured, that he would have acceded to the proposal 
of their re-publication in England. As a specimen, we quote the de- 
scription of a peculiar method of taking bees’ nests. 

‘‘A large swarm of bees had fixed their abode on the ceiling of a 
verandah, and, in due time when their honey was deposited, we wished 
to collect it, but were for some time at a loss for the means. Hearing, 
however, that there was a gardener who possessed a peculiar art of doing 
it unhurt, he was sent for and desired to bring down the honey. I watched 
him closely through the whole process, and was told by him, and believe, 
that he used no other precaution than the following: He took some of 
the plant called toolsy, and rubbed it over his body, face, arms, and 
hands; he then chewed a little, and held a sprig of it in his mouth. With 
no other than this apparently slight defence, he mounted a ladder, a large 
dish in one hand, anda sharp knife in the other; and though as thinly 
clad as his class usually are, with thousands of bees swarming about his 
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naked body, he with the greatest sang frosd cut immediately through the 
upper part of the comb, where it was suspended to the roof and receiving 
the whole of it in his dish, brought it down without having suffered from 
a single sting!” 

The notices of this potent plant, which is the black ocyman of botanists, 
are not less curious. The author goes on to say, that “ its aromatic 
odour is, perhaps the strongest there is. I know that some of the species 
of this genus are cultivated in England ; this, therefore, might‘ be, in all 
probability, if it is not so already. Sir William Jones addresses it in one 
of his poems— 

‘ Hail! sacred toolsy, pride of plains!” 


This epithet he has given to it from its particular prevalent use in the 
Brahminical rites: indeed, the extraordinary sanctity attached to it, is 
evinced, by its forming, with Ganges water, the basis of the Hindoos’ 
most solemn oath: his mode of swearing is by touching these. The legend 
respecting it in the Sanscrit records is, that it was once a most beau- 
tiful nymph of the same name, passionately beloved by Chrisna, who, to 
perpetuate her memory, transformed her into this plant, and ordained 
that no worship to him should be availing, or complete, which was not 
graced by her presence; hence it is invariably used in all poojahs made 
by the followers of Vishnu. On such a metamorphosis, with the cir- 
cumstance added of the bees still paying so deep a respect to her charms, 
how elegant an Ovidian tale might be formed! ”’ 





Art, XXIV.—A View of the Law of Scotland in Intestate Succession, 
as compared with England, and with Suggestions tor its Amendment. 
By J. ‘Taytor, A. M. Newcastle: Finlay aud Charlton. 


Tis essay, the author informs us, was the first read before the New- 
castle and Gateshead Law Institute—a Society which was established 
towards the end of the year 1835, but not confined to professional men. 
It contains a correct and distinct view of the law of Scotland as regards 
succession when intestate, both as respects moveables and immoveables, 
or, in other words, property personal and real; and, in treating of its 
anomalies, dwells chiefly on that most unnatural rule, by which a mother 
is totally excluded from succeeding to any property left even by an only 
son, however distant the other relations may be. Erskine lays it thus 
down—* Brothers or sisters of the deceased by the mother only, who are 
called wlerine, are by the law of Scotland incapable of succession, either 
in heritage or in moveables; which is indeed the case of all cognates, 
t. e. relations of the deceased by the mother.” Again, “ The mother, 
though an ascendant in the same degree (as the father,) is as incapable 
of succeeding to her child, as any of the child’s relations by the mother 
are.” And again, “ A father was preferred to the succession of his son, 
in lands in which the son was infeft as heir to his mother, to the exclu- 
sion of the brother-uterine of the deceased from that very estate which 
belonged to his own mother.” The reason given for this is deduced 
‘from the choice or delectus of a special family made by the superior in 
his feudal grant, which choice would be elided if the fee were descendi- 
ble to the kinsman of the mother, whom the law considers as of a differ- 
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ent family from the vassal,” a reason which, though it may have been 
good in strictly feudal times, has no reality or application in the present 
state of society. The author, therefore, after showing the hardship and 
grossness of such an anomaly, suggests and urges that the Lord Advo. 
cate of Scotland, should, during the present session of parliament, seek 
for an amendment of the law, especially in so far as the point referred 
to is concerned. Without objecting to such a view and recommendation, 
we have only to say, that as a real grievance practically experienced, 
the anomaly pointed out, is by no means the first that should be ex. 


punged from the Scottish civil code, although the day will come when 
it ought to be removed.” 








Art. XXV. 

1. A Voice from Ireland upon Matters of Present Concern. Addressed 
to Legislators and Ministers of State. By Daniet O'Rourke, Esq. 
London: Ridgway. 1837. 

2. Some Observations upon the Present State of Ireland. By Sm 
F. WorxkMANn-MacnaGuten, Bart. London: Ridgway. 1837. 


In each of these pamphlets there are tokens of ability and penetration, and 
in each much forcible truth ; yet they have been written by men who 
entertain very different opinions, it seems, upon not a few topics of vital 
importance as concerns their common country. Indeed, one cannot but 
feel, after reading their productions, that when persons of such undoubted 
talent, information, and patriotism are so much at odds on vital questions, 
that the day of repose for Ireland is not yet at hand. Jt is not our province, 
however, to endeavour to reconcile them, or to say which is the soundest 
judge, or the safest physician. It must suffice, if we merely indicate 
some of their leading doctrines and recommendations. 

In the voice from Ireland Mr. O’Rourke maintains that there are suffi- 
cient causes for discontent in that country without the aid of any agitator 
whom it may have called into existence—that Ireland seems to be the 
theatre upon which are to be decided ail those great principles concerning 
the nature of government, which have been obscured by ignorance, or per- 
verted by selfishness and bigotry—that the ecclesiastical establishment 
stands in the foreground as one of the master grievances, “that requires 
an immediate removal,” an establishment for the benefit of “ those clerical 
idlers who draw their incomes from the country to spend in the fashionable 
towns and watering places of England ”—that “ it has ever been a prevail- 
ing idea amongst Church of England Protestants, that they are the only 
people upon earth who are entitled to hold the reins of government,’’—and 
that ‘“* the struggle now maintained by the aristocracy and its retainers to 
exclude the people of Ireland from any share in governing themselves, is 
but a continuation of the old exclusive system, based upon sectarian and 
antinational prejudices, and terminating in political favouritism.” The 
tone of the pamphlet may easily be gathered from these fragments of its 
pages ; but one short unbroken extract will more fully exhibit the flow of 
its eloquence. ‘There is also much hypocrisy mixed up with the matter ; 
for in spite of all the noisy zeal for protestantism, it is quite evident that 
state-craft involving also church-craft has much more to do with it 
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than religion. But if it could be shewn that the feeling displayed is purely 
of a religious character (as may be true of a few fanatics) and that Church 
of Irelandism is the best divised system that the wit of man has invented, 
still, it would be quite beside the purpose, for it so happens that the people 
think otherwise, and their religion being the best in their own apprehen- 
sion, they have a perfect right to set up the same pretensions for it as the 
men of the dominant church. But the population is Catholic, and people 
of that religion, we are gravely told, are unfit to be trasted with local 
governinents, from which they would exclude the Protestants. This is only 
saying in other words, ‘ you Catholics when you have the power will act 
towards us Protestants precisely in the same manner that we have acted 
towards you; and as we happen to possess the power, we will keep it as 
long as we can.’ * If political institutions are to be regulated by the narrow 
conceptions of rival sects, the design of government is lost, and the longest 
sword must prevail.” But although the author of a Voice from Ireland 
chiefly discusses the grievances that arise from her ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, he is far from saying that a reasonable adjustment of these would 
be a complete or immediate panacea for all the evils that have for ages been 
gathering strength in that unhappy country. To his pamphlet, however, 
we must direct all who wish to read a strenuous and eloquent argument on 
the particular side to which he belongs. 

Sir F. Workman-Macnaghten professes to belong to neither party in 
Ireland ; neither to be a persevering Orange-man, nor a supporter of the 
“General Association.” Still he is on the Conservative side—entertains 
the most gloomy prospects as to the future condition of his country, espe- 
cially if that Association is allowed to exist. He throws out not a few 
hints that go to the support of a charge of unequal dealing on the part 
of Lord Mulgrave between the Orange-men, and the members of the 
Association, and maintains that that Association attacks the constitution of 
these realms, including the church (our church—are the words of the 
Baronet) and not the church and its establishment alone. “It is,” says 
he, “as a political question that I consider the ‘ General Association,’ and 
look upon its proceedings to be the most insolent and audacious defiance 
that ever was flung in the face of any government. If it be not lawful, 
why is it permitted to exist? The question must be propounded to-our 
rulers. I am sure it is not tolerated on the ground of its utility. Whe- 
ther or not, the conduct of their agitators be an attempt to intimidate, 
might be left to the decision of a jury ;—that it aims at ‘ an alteration of 
the laws and statutes of the kingdom’ is beyond a doubt. I had thought 
that every assemblage, to do an unlawful act, was an unlawful assembly, 
Here we have an association for the wide, the unlimited purpose of order- 
ing all things according to their own will. The spoken and published 
defamation of every description of person, whether in avthority or not, is 
amatter of daily occurrence. They hold the Lord Chancellor to be 
responsible to them for his appointment, or non-appointment, or dismissal, 
or non-dismissal, of magistrates. ‘They defame and vilify, and ridicule 
and abuse every person, without distinction, who acts contrary to their 
own designs; and they give currency to their slanders throughout the 
kingdom. They tell us their proceedings are open. For the purpose.of 
disseminating defamation, they are so; but we hear of their committees 
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up-stairs ; and they, it is to be presumed, are conducted with closed doors, 
* # * Ag pacificators, they are to send an emissary to every parish in the 
kingdom. They will have thousands of Normal Schoolmasters abroad, 
instructing an ignorant peasantry in the very complex and delicate 
science of ‘ peaceful agitation.’ ” 

This pamphlet is much more discursive than the former. Its author 
proposes a number of remedies negative as well as positive. But it does 
not appear to us, that either one or all of them, even supposing them to 
be good in themselves, go to the root of the evil. The baronet, however, 
can makehome thrusts, and his pamphlet ought to be read by all who 
take a deep interest in Ireland’s welfare, especially by all who may have 
listened to any of the numerous publications lately published concerning 
Ireland’s wrongs, and Ireland’s remedies. 





Art. XXVI.— Goéthe’s Novel. Translated from the German. London : 
Moxon. 1837. 


Tus beautiful poem, in prosaic garb, was composed by Goéthe in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. It is said that he had cherished the idea 
of the story for thirty years; and though as respects its length when 
compared with our three-volumed novels, it be a trifle which need not 
have occupied its author’s pen for one whole day—extending as it does in 
the translation to no more than fifty small pages—yet, it is of itself a 
monument of wonderful genius, and what in a lifetime hardly any other 
man could have conceived. Whether asa story, or as regards sentiment 
and profound reflection, it is amazingly beautiful—a lofty but serene 
beauty. Is is said that the poet attached no common value to his 
novel, nor can we doubt it. According to the authority of Eckerman in 
his Conversations with Goéthe, he even condescended to explain the 
moral meanings of the piece, stating that it was ‘‘ toshow how intractable 
and ungovernable natures are often better subdued by love and piety 
than by force ;” and in following out this theme, achild and a lion become 
prominent actors—extraordinary results arising from a combination of 
circumstances which are by no means extraordinary. 

A just and adequate idea could not be formed of this novel, were but 
one of its paragraphs or sentences, even left out; but we may enable our 
readers to obtain some notion of its power and poetic beauty by intro- 
ducing a short extract. A fire has broken out in acity; a large wooden 
booth within which wild beasts are caged, is in danger of being burned— 
the keepers rashly let the prisoners free to save them—a princess and her 
equerry riding through the forest, encounter a liberated tiger, and 
deeming him wild and that he is about to devour them, the equerry 
shoots the animal. The mistress and female keeper of the stray wild 
beasts arrives to witness the havoc that has been wrought—a black- 
haired and black-eyed boy, who held a flute in his hand, and who, 
crying like his mother, with less violence but with deep emotions, knelt 
at her side. 

“ The ungovernable out-bursts of passion of this unfortunate woman 
were followed, although by starts and interruptedly, by a stream of words 
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asa brook leaps at intervals from rock to rock. A natural phraseology, 
short and abrupt, made itself impressive and touching ; it would be impos- 
sible to translate it into our idiom ; but we cannot refrain from giving, as 
nearly as possible, the substance of what she said. 

“They have murdered thee, poor beast; murdered thee without need. 
Thou wast tame; and with gladness wouldst have laid thyself down quietly, 
and have waited for us; for the balls of thy feet pained thee, and thy claws 
had nostrength left. ‘They lacked the hot sun to ripen them. Thou wast 
the most beautiful of thy kind; who ever saw a kingly tiger so magnifi- 
cently stretched out in sleep as thou liest here now, dead, never to rise up 
again? When in the morning thou didst awake at day-break, and open 
wide thy jaws, stretching out thy red tongue, thou appearedst unto us to 
smile; and even when roaring, thou wouldst yet take thy food play- 
fully, out of the hands of a woman, from the fingers of a child. How long 
did we attend thee on thy journeys, and how long was thy companionship 
to us, and bore good fruit! To us, to us, above all others, out of the 
eaters came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness. It 
will be sono more. Alas! alas!” 





Art. XXVII.—Lectures on Popular Education. By Grorce Coma, 
4nd Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Edin.: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
1837. 


Hap Mr. Wyse’s much larger and fuller work not been put into our hands, 
we should have found ourselves bound to devote considerable space to the 
present condensed and able production, consisting of no more than three 
lectures of ordinary length, and an equally concise Appendix, but yet 
touching upon all the leading improvements which the enlightenment of 
the present generation has suggested on the all-important subject of Educa- 
tion. Lord Brougham, in his speech at York, delivered on the 10th of 
October, 1833, said—‘* The efforts of the people are still wanting for the 
purpose of promoting Education; and Parliament will render no substantial 
assistance, until the people themselves take the matter in hand with energy 
and spirit, and the determination to do something.” Mr. Combe has very 
properly used these words as his motto; but he has done far more, for he 
has not only written, delivered in public, and published, these lectures, but 
he has been the great instrument of instituting a system and an association 
in Edinburgh, for procuring instruction in useful and entertaining science, 
which has already been attended with singular success, not merely as 
respects males, but females. ‘That the present work has reached a second 
edition, is of itself an evidence that the feelings of the people are beginning 
to assume the attitude desired by Lord Brougham, whose statement, how- 
ever forcible and true, is yet by no means incompatible with our opinion, 
that it is the immediate duty of the legislature to do every thing in its power 
to awaken the recommended and necessary efforts of the people. If the 
legislature or government would but second heartily the efforts of such in- 
dividuals as Dr. Chalmers, Lord Brougham, Mr. Wyse, and Mr. Combe, 
philanthropy would not have long to deplore the apathy that generally pre- 
vails on the subject of popular education. The small and cheap production 
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now before us, if put into the hands of every one who can read it, would 
do, of itself, incalculable good, but to none so much as the tender sex, for 
indirectly through them, it would reach the whole contemporary commu- 
nity, and descend to future generations, and this not merely in relation to 
the health and vigour of children, but their mental and moral culture, and 
all the re-transmissions that would thence ensue. 

To show what may be done for the benefit of the rising generation, even 
in one branch of education, and that principally of a mechanical nature ; 
and to show the research and pains which such men as Mr. Combe have 
bestowed on the subjects which he here handles—we extract a few hints 
that are not more ingenious than simple—being almost self-evident. We 
refer to an improved method of teaching Drawing, described by Mr. Robi- 
son, Secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

After stating that the drawing to be described refers chiefly to that art or 
power of delineating the objects presented to our eyes, and which may be 
useful to every one in the ordinary habits of life, without taking into con- 
sideration the further training requisite for artists, Mr. Robison goes on to 
say, that every one who can write is capable, with aslight effort, of making 
every line or mark which is wanted in order to represent any object pre- 
sented to him. “He continues—*“ It is not, therefore, the mechanical use 
of the pen or the pencil which requires to be taught, so much as the art of 
looking at.objects, and of recognising what we really see. When the habit 
of noting the true visual forms of objects has been acquired (which it will 
soon be, if cultivated under the directions of an intelligent instructor), the 
power of delineating the outline will not be long found wanting ; the per- 
ception of the effect, of light and shade, may be acquired in the same way, 
and they will then be rendered on paper by the pupil with a degree of truth 
which he could not attain by any time or labour spent in copying the 
drawings of others. 

“If a young or instructed person be required to make a representation 
of such an object as a common pencil, he will probably proceed to mark on 
his paper an outline of the actual length and breadth of his pencil, but he 
will be ata loss to shew that it is round and not square; again, he will not 
be able without consideration, or perhaps explanation, to delineate on paper 
the different appearances which the pencil assumes when held nearer to 
or further from the eye; or in positions more or more oblique until nothing 
be seem but the circular end. A little pains on the part of the instructor 
would lead the pupil to observe and comprehend all that is required to do 
this, by making him attend to what he really sees; and the lesson, when 
once acquired, would be in little danger of being forgotten, although in fact 
it includes the whole doctrines of perspective. 

“In forming any institution for teaching drawing as an useful att, I 
should therefore propose that the pupil should, from the very commence- 
ment, be exercised in noting and delineating the appearances of a few sim- 
ple objects, presented to his view at varied distances, heights, and degrees 
of inclination. A convenient object may be found in a cubical box of wood, 
fitted to slide on an upright rod or stand, on which it may be fixed at any 
desired height by a hollow through its axis. If this model be set in front 
of a pupil, at such a distance that it can be conveniently seen, and its 
height be made that of his eye, and one of the sides be parallel to his face, 
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then, on noting its appearance, he will soon observe that it may be repre- 
sented by a square outline, parallel to the sides of his paper. If the model 
be then raised by sliding it up the rod, the pupil will find that a change in 
the apparent form has taken place, and that his outline must include a 
representation of the bottom, which he will be enabled to give, by com- 
bining his present observations with what he learned in studying the 
changes of position of the pencil in the earlier lessons; he will also find, 
that the degrees of light falling on the two faces which he now sees are 
different, and require different shadings from the pencil. In the first case, 
the single face of the cube, may have been either lighter or darker 
than the distant back-ground, and in the delineation some shading may have 
been required on the back-ground, or on the object, according to which 
appeared darkest to him; but in this second case, he may have three 
degrees of light to represent, according to existing circumstances. In the 
same way, the position of the model may be varied, both in respect to 
figure and to light; or, if a class be under instruction, the pupils may in- 
terchange their places round the object, and each in succession take similar 
views, and compare the results at the conclusion of each series.” 

Thus, it may be seen, how much improvement might easily be made in 
elementary and popular education, even in branches that have generally 
been considered intricate, and only fitted for the higher classes of society ;— 
and thus it may be seen, that enticing and useful knowledge may be made 
to go hand in hand. We are persuaded that the single extract, now taken 
from the publication before us, will tempt many to purchase the work, and 
to study it. 





Art. XXVIII.—The Christian Correspondent: Letters, Private and 
Confidential, by Eminent persons of both sexes; exemplifying the 
the Fruits of Holy Living, and the Blessedness of Holy Dying. 


With a Preliminary Essay, by James Montgomery, Esq. 3 vols. 
London: Ball, 1837. 


Few or none of these Letters, we believe, appear here for the first time. 
They have, however, been selected from a great number of different 
sources. Not only has religious correspondence and biography been 
extensively ransacked, but many volumes in which epistolary gems of the 
kind required, may have happened to be imbedded, and other unlikely 
magazines for such serious matter, have been diligently searched, to con- 
tribute to this choice cabinet. We have gone through the three volumes 
with considerable closeness of scrutiny, and can confidently recommend 
them to the critical as well as to the devout reader; for though it would 
be too much to say that nothing has been left which might have enriched 
the work, certainly nothing has been inserted which can offend the strict- 
est morals and the standards of pure religion. Nay, much more than this 
sort of negative praise ought here to be bestowed. Take the compilation 
merely upon the score of its literary value, it contains a noble assemblage 
of varied and choice beauties; but take it on the far higher ground as a 
treasury of religious sentiments, scriptural precepts, affectionate exhorta- 
tions, and individual personal experience, and the reader will be astonished 
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at the imperishable excellence of its contents. To make use of the Edi- 
tor’s language, “ the Christian can be placed in very few circumstances of 
life, whether of sorrow or temptation, of prosperity, or adversity, without 
seeing in these volumes how some of the wisest, and holiest of men have 
felt, or acted, or thought, in circumstances closely resembling his own.” 
Or, we may adopt part of the concluding observations of the poet, whose 
fine and christiauized genius has made a fitting display in the preliminary 
essay to the work (which we learn was undertaken in consequence of his 
suggestion) when he says of it: ‘* Among its diversified contents are pre- 
sented beautiful and affecting examples of letters by martyrs and confessurs ; 
nobles, statesmen, and judges; eminent prelates, divines, and ministers of 
various evangelical denominations ;— Ladies of high as well as humble birth, 
distinguished by the virtues and graces peculiarly becoming their sex and 
adorning it ;—celebrated patriots, philosophers, poets, and Christians of all 
classes, whe have been successively the glory and defence of our country, 
from the sixteenth century to the present time.” 

The preliminary Essay itself is not only a fine and ingenious piece of 
writing, which none indeed but a poet could have produced, but it breathes 
a spirit so pious and scriptural, that, we believe, no other poet but James 
Montgomery at the present day has been imbued with. He does full jus- 
tice to the innocent and exquisite pleasures which letter-writing commu- 
nicates between friends that are widely separated by time or place, and he 
points out the requisites or characteristics of what alone can properly come 
under the denomination of epistolary correspondence. For the instruction 
of those who are apt to write essays with a view to publication, but who 
dub these formal and laboured treatises by the name of “ Letters,” we 
shall quote a passage which occurs early in his dissertation. ‘‘ In letter- 
writing, when the heart is earnestly engaged, the first thoughts in the first 
words are usually the best; for itis thoughts, not words, that are to be 
communicated; and meaning, not manner, which is mainly aimed at. The 
ideas that rise, and thicken as they rise, in a mind full and overflowing 
with its subject, voluntarily embody themselves in language the most easy 
and appropriate; yet they are so delicate and evanescent, that, unless 
caught in their first forms, they soon lose their character and distinctness, 
blend with each other, and from being strictly simple in succession, become 
inextricably complex in association, on account of their multiplicity and 
affinity. The thoughts that occur in letter-writing will not stay to be 
questioned; they must be taken at their word, or instantly dismissed. 
They are like odours from ‘ a bank of violets,’ a breath—and away. He 
that would revel on the fragrance by scenting it hard and long, will feel 
that its deliciousness has eluded him ; he may taste it again and again for 
a moment, but he might as well attempt to catch the rainbow and hold it, 
as longer to inhale and obtain the subtle and volatile sweetness. He who 
once hesitates amidst the flow of fresh feelings and their spontaneous 
expression, becomes unawares bewildered; and must either resolutely dis- 
engage himself by darting right forward through the throng of materials, 
to recover the freedom of his pen, or he must patiently select, arrange, and 
array them, as in a premeditated exercise of his mind on a given theme.” 

We cannot conclude this notice more appropriately than in the words of 
the same authority. ‘‘ In spare intervals, then, let the ‘ Christian Corres- 
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pondent’ be consulted, at whatever page the eye may first light upon; for 

open where he may, the reader will at once find himself in company with 

one of the excellent of the earth; and not merely admitted to a formal 

audience as in his published works or official memoirs, but received on 

familiar and confidential terms into his house, his closet, and his heart.’ ” 
The work is got up in neat pocket- volumes, and is cheap. 





a 


Art. XXIX.—The Carthustan. No. I. London: Walker, 1837. 


‘In honourable rivalry,” so says the prospectus, ‘ of successful attempts 
of the same kind which have emanated from other Public Schools, the 
Carthusians (Charterhouse scholars) of the present day have determined 
to shew themselves on the green, and fly their literary kite in the wide 
zther of London publication; convinced that, though the number of 
‘ stupendous balloons,’ which periodically soar aloft in the higher regions 
is so great that there is danger of jostling, there is yet ample room and 
verge enough for their paper ephemeral to sport its hour in the more 
contracted circulation of an humbler atmosphere, if those by all the ties 
of good public-school feeling are bound tu lend a helping hand to their 
pastime, will every now and then supply an additional paper to the tail 
of their soaring aspirations, and contribute their due proportion of that 
currency, which the Conductors, while they deprecate any idea of raising 
the wind by unfair puffery, believe to constitute the circulating medium 
of all literary aerostation. To let go the string of their—metaphor; the 
Editors (‘ we are three’) confidently look to their Schoolfellows, both past 
and present, for their hearty co-operation in their present undertaking, 
without which they need hardly remind them this humble attempt to do 
their school honour and service must of a certainty fail.” 

Such is the proposed and professsed nature of this new periodical, and 
such a fair specimen of the juvenile, but scholarlike, character of the 
contents of the first number. The production, take it all in all, is 
extremely creditable to the young gentlemen who conduct it, and to the 
talent of their schoolfellows who contribute to it. There is a due admix- 
ture of poetry and prose, and a considerable variety of theme and style 
among the several productions. ‘The * to be continued ” of one or two 
of the pieces, the ‘‘ Preacher’s Tale” particularly, is an injudicious 
arrangement, particularly in the outset of such a work; and there is 
something like drawling and weariful spinning of small threads in some 
of the dialogues. But not to be over nice, especially with a first num- 
ber, which, whether the conductors be old or young, generally bears 
tokens of such labour, anxiety, and incertitude, as are self-destructive, 
the effort is to be commended, and its results favourably spoken of; and 
if there be any ‘‘ good public-school feeling ’’ among the young and the 
old Carthusians, it will receive their support. The second number is 
to appear on the lst of June. Among the contributions before us, some 
of which would not disgrace any monthly periodical of the day, we might 
find very amusing, tasteful, or instructive specimens. There is one called 
‘* Hints for Nonsense Verses,” and though dealing chiefly with Latin 
spondees and dactyls, concludes with some nonsense verses in English, 
that are very clever, rich in rhythm, and musical. Indeed, to quote the 
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contributor’s words, if the lines were read with emphasis to any circle 
of young poetical ladies, as the finest passage in the last prize poem of a 
particular friend, they would be voted far nearer to Byron, than the 
nonsense Latin verses will ever be to Virgil. 
We quote the lines :— 

“ Afraid? afraid? amiss ?—in verdant sky 

No dark’ning emblems mark the distant eye; 

No widows’ tear, no energetic thrall— 

Clear conscience carols o’er the mystic hall, 

And the dire vengeance of the earth-born spark 

Melts into madness— deadlier than the dark ! 

Oh for a bullrush! If the icy pole 

Enwrapt the cobweb fluttering to the soul, 

If the fund heart, the goaded tongue to rest, 

The milk that curdles, or the babes that blest— 

Tyrant, avaunt! in holier ground for thee 

Is spread the dew of pampered charity, 

And heaven’s best refuge when the muse is o’er 

To lighten love on Albion’s sea-girt shore.” 

The verses we like best in the present number, are those addressed to 

a young lady “ On the Morning of her Marriage,” supposed to be by a 
scholar, who is thus doomed for ever to lose the object of his boyish 
attachment. These verses are glowing both in language and sentiment. 





Art. XXX.—New Light on the Irish Tithe Bill; or, the Appropriation 
Clause Recommended by the Heads of the Irish Church. In a Series 
of Letters. By Aurenus. Ridgway. 

THEseE Letters were originally published in the Morning Chronicle, and 
from the title of them and this circumstance, their drift may be easily 
understood. ‘The writer professes strong attachment to the Church, and 
as one of its most zealous friends and members, strenuously counsels 
Englishmen to call upon their representatives in Parliament to set the 
Irish Tithe Question at rest. He says that the present policy of Protest- 
ants seems to be, to nail the colours to the mast, and sink with the ship. 
But instead of thus proceeding, he maintains that the motives of party 
must yield to the interests of the State—that the present balanced condi- 
tion of its legislature—the nearly equal division of parties in the House 
of Commons—the Court adverse to the Ministry—and other symptoms, 
are alarming; but that if the leaders of party do not see, or yield to these 
dangers, the people must instruct them and force them to do it, at the 
hustings. One of the strongest positions taken by the author, is this— 
that the Church fet it even came to be Protestant, was burdened 
with the liability of general education, and that no authority exonerat- 
ing it from that burden, since, can be shown, but quite the contrary; 
for example, the 14th Report of the Commissioners of Education. We 
have been deeply impressed with the force and earnestness of these Let- 
ters, and advise all who wish to be enlightened on the absorbing subject 
of which they treat, to peruse them dispassionately, for the sake not 
only of coming to a sound speculative conclusion, but of millions that 
are allowed to perish for lack of knowledge, or rather, of a sound edu- 
eation. 























